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Pepping up sales—ctty by city 
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Kresge’'s Franklin’ P. Williams: 
“| wish everyone called usa 

dime store.” (Marketing) 
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Secret of a full-blown success 


The inside story on the success of the rubber cushion 
rug and gaskets shown above lies in their internal 


structure. Through a carefully controlled chemical 


reaction, solid PLIoFLEX rubber is transformed into 


thousands of tiny, individual, uniform, nitrogen-filled 
bubbles. The end results are permanent resiliency and 
unusual durability that add up to outstanding cushion- 
ing and sealing 


It’s not easy to produce a top-quality, chemically 


Uniform plasticity and con- 


100 


blown, closed cell sponge. 


Pliofiex 
light-colored 
synthetic rubber 
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PLIOFLEX 


are 
And 


color that stays 


sistently low moisture content of the base rubber 
essential to obtaining just the right cell structure 
these along with its light 


light 


properties 


are the main reasons why PLIOFLEX is used. 
If you’re seeking success for any product that is, or 
the full 


along with complete 


could be, made of rubber, make sure you have 
story on PLIOFLEx. It’s yours 
technical assistance, simply by writing Goodyear, 
Chemical Division, Dept. Q-9415. Akron 16, Ohio 
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IN BUSINESS THIS W EE K Moy 3, 1958 


GENERAL BUSINESS NOW THE FLOOR IS IN SIGHT. The economy promises to touch bottom 


in late spring or early summer, then start tentatively upward 


— MARSHALING THE GUNS FOR TAX CUT. Most economists at 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK 19 Douglas’ hearing back his view that one is needed 


ww wees oe CHRYSLER FACES UP TO ITS TROUBLES. First victim of the auto indus- 


INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 95 ‘ ‘ . ‘ , . : 
try’s recession is going thr h aye 
PERSONAL BUSINESS y going ough a major reorganization 


THE TREND METAL PROPS. Price supports proposed for nonferrous industries 


po o eno REVIVING THE FAST WRITE-OFF. As a recession cure, Sen. Capehart 


READERS REPORT wants to let businessmen and farmers speed depreciation. 


PROFITS SLIDE OFF IN NEARLY EVERY MAJOR INDUSTRY 
BIG STEEL GAINS ON THE FIELD. its first-quarter net outdoes rivals — 


indicating important industry changes. . . 


IN BUSINESS. News about Smathers’ plan to aid rails, cut-rate U.S. oil offer 
to Iran, FCC head’s new blast, Suez settlement, ban on Panama toll boost. . . 








THE DEPARTMENTS 


BUSINESS ABROAD: In Business Abroad. News about Canada’s mission to Moscow, Russia’s mission to 
West Germany, Mexico’s tariff boost, Tunisia’s oil, U.S. investment study. 
Israel Hurdles Its First 10 Years. amene progress, but it faces the future with 
some qualms i 
Japan's Export Policy Stirs Debate. Both Japanese and Americans find fault with 
the quota system 


COMMODITIES: Sulphur Begins to Stabilize. A price increase soon seems almost sure 


FINANCE: Will the Ratios Turn Up Now? Corporate liquidity has been de thing but with 


signs of improvement. Working capital is high 
Wall Street Talks. ; puna 
Finances Fit to Print. The august New York T Times piiewaih its pr rofit hen ati 


GOVERNMENT: Short Odds on Disclosure Bill. Senate passed legislation to curb abuse of welfare 
funds, but its chances in the House are almost nil.... Pein a 
In Washington. News about inquiry into decline in demand for new cars, pack- 
age power reactor, oil quota, military pay. . 


In Labor. News about railroad ekndntte last — pay hikes, cost of living 
and “catch-up” demands. 

Auto Talks Get a Time Limit by terminating its contract. GM seizes the initiative 
from UAW—and lessens chances of o strike. .. nies rer 
Showdown Looms. .. in aircraft-missile industry, but odds are against a major strike. 


MANAGEMENT: How to Prosper Amid Recession. At Eastern Rolling Mills, *he prescription seems 
to be special service. . EE ba ons. peels ce aaa 
In Management. News shes executive changes at Asarco, Anaconda, and else- 
where; company “government”; Sears’ voting of pension stock 


MARKETING: Whatever Happened to the Dime Store? Kresge’s is an — of how the 
variety store has taken on weight. . 
Razzie- Dazzle Aims at — the toate — in iale drives all, over “the 


In Marketing. News aon rea! price of cars, honest admen. 


THE MARKETS: How the Funds are Riding It Out. Investment trusts see no panic yet, but they’re 
shifting to a more defensive position. 
In the Markets. News about stock market try feo a new high, dnmntiig of weak- 
ness In BONES oo... 65s evs. pone anes iw | 


PRODUCTION: Electronic Cops to Speed Traffic. In new Philadelphia system, and others, volume 
of traffic governs timing of lights electronically......... : em 72 


RESEARCH: _ Lift Pills Still Cheer Industry. Drug houses are not dismayed by bad publicity given 
to Marsilid, first of the energizers, in death cases... 131 


BUSINESS WEEK is published weekly by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., af 99 N NUMBER 1496 
Broadway, Albany 1, N. Y. Entered as second closs matter Dec. 4, 1936 at the Post 
BUSINESS WEEK e May 3, 1958 Office at Albany, N. Y. under act of Mar. 3, 1879. Subscriptions $6 a year in U. S.A 1 
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BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart) 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot (thous. of tons 

Automobiles and trucks 

Engineering const. awards (Eng. News- Rec. re wk daily Oe. WH GBUR). co cccee. 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 

Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbls. 

Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons). . 

Paperboard (tons) 


TRADE 


Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and l.c.1. (daily av., thous. of cars).... 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars : 

Department store sales index (1947-49 100, not seasonal! ly adjusted 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 100) 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100).. 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) 

Print cloth (spot and nearby, yd.).... 

Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 100 

Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton).... 

Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib. 

Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)..... 
Cotton, daily price (middling, | in., 14 designated markets, |b.) 
Wool tops (Boston, |b ; 


FINANCE 


500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 10 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s). ; 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate). . 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks ania 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks. . 

U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Employment (in millions April. 
Unemployment (in millions ad . April. 


Manufacturers’ inventories seasonally ‘adjusted, in billions). .March 


* Preliminary, week ended April 26, 1958 tt Estimate. 
+ Revised Ten designated markets, middling 


1946 
Average 


91.6 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,75) 
1,745 
167,269 


14.045¢ 
$1.97 


**30.56¢ 


$1.51; 


Yeor Month 
Ago Ago Ago 


143.6 125.2. +120.7 


2,226 1,312 1,270 
159,991 120,468 198,884 
$68,944 $67,960 $65,971 

11,310 11,645 11,107 

7,537 6,264 6,251 

1,697 1,240 1,160 
248,935 268,648 263,614 


406.2 396.4 392.0 
93.3 81.7 80.6 
81.4 89.9 90.3 

17.8¢ 17.3¢ 17.1¢ 

174.0 181.6 181.6 

$42.83 $34.00 $31.83 
31.910¢ 24.880¢  24.270¢ 
$2.30 $2.30 $2.29 
33.86¢ 34.55¢ 34.60¢ 
$2.18 $1.68 $1.65 


45.71 42.00 
4.47% 4.69% 
3% % 26-24 % 


56,695 54,507 
86,716 89,813 
31,349 31,025 
25,972 28,108 
25,695 24,742 


1946 Year 

Average Ago 
55.2 64.3 
2.3 2.7 
$21.3 $53.7 
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1,293 
84,631 
$61,268 
11,206 
6,288 
1,273 
236,328 


389.7 
80.3 
89.8 

17.1¢ 

181.6 

$31.50 
24.565¢ 
$2.22 
34.65¢ 
$1.65 


56,361 
92,052 
30,252 
30,107 
24,854 


Latest 
Month 


Corp.; 46 


Bulletin 
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The Three-way Benefits of 


Good Telephone Earnings 


~ site 


EMPLOYEES 


INVESTORS 


They benefit the telephone customer by 





providing the means to expand and improve 
the service and do it economically. 


They benefit employees because they help 





to provide good jobs. 


They benefit the investor by protecting 





his savings and insuring a good and secure 
return on his investment. 


There is, indeed, no basis for the belief 
that keeping telephone earnings low is a sure 
road to keeping rates low. 


Such a philosophy, by limiting progress 
and long-pull economies, will lead almost 
always to the opposite result . . . poorer serv- 
ice at a higher price than the customer would 
otherwise have to pay. 


In all lines of business, it’s the companies 
whose earnings are good that are able to 
make the best products, provide the best 


service, and give the best values. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Looking for today’s best value in nylon truck tires? 


KELLY 
HAS g 


‘ 
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TRACTOR RIB 
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KELLY QUALITY ADDS UP TO MORE MILEAGE 


.»» MORE RECAPS.. 


The money your company spends for truck 
tires can go farther if you buy Kelly Nylon 
Cord Tires. Why? It’s because the extra 
quality built into every Kelly pays off in 
extra mileage on the original tread and 
still extra mileage on the additional recaps 
Kellys can take. This means true tire econ- 
omy because you get more miles for every 
dollar spent. What’s more, top-quality 


- LOWER COST-PER-MILE! 





Kellys give you safer, more dependable 
service. These are the reasons why Kelly 
Nylon Cord Tires are used on so many 
trucks and fleets of trucks. It will pay you 
to find out how you, too, can economize 
on tire expense by using Kellys. Get the 
facts from your Kelly Dealer, or write to: 
The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Cumber- 
land, Maryland. 


ITS THE BONUS-MILEAGE IN KELLYS 
THAT MAKES THEM THE TRUCKER’S CHOICE... 


— 
rf 
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SUPER 
2 ARMOR TRAC | 


NEW! KELLY 
TRACTOR RIB 

engineered and built espe- 
cially for use on driving wheels 
of tractors. Extra deep- 
grooved tread assures longer 
wear on all kinds of roads! 


KELLY 

SUPER ARMOR TRAC 
The tough, long-wearing truck 
tire built to give long mileage on 
original tread. Takes more and 
better recaps for additional 
low-cost mileage! 
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READERS REPORT 





Prentice-Hall’s Blazers 


A Blue Blaze 


Dear Sir: 

We wondered, as we read your 
one picture report of the new blue 
blazers the “brass” of Prentice-Hall 
Publishing Co. are now wearing, 
Blue Blazers Give the Brass a Lift 
BW—Apr.12°58,p60], if the brass 
they represent is not brighter than 
their creative thinking capacity, or 
whether it is, at best, an abortive 
attempt at cross-fertilization with a 
gray flannel suit. 

The cloth of merit is emblazoned 
with ability and cannot be bought 
by the yard and tailored to the 
superficialities of a current fad. 

It would seem that your point in 
making this report is to stir up con- 
troversy. That you have done. An 
absurdity such as this is better left 
to decompose in the confines of 
their suburban location. P-Hooey! 

MARJORIE TREPTE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dear Sir: 

I have read with interest Blue 
Blazers Give the Brass a Lift 
BW—Apr. 12°58,p60}. 

Although there are only two offi- 
cials in my company, myself and 
my son, Maxie, we both feel blue 
blazers would identify us as officials 
of the company. 

Metal buttons and clips would, 
of course, have to be changed to 
rubber because steam tends to 
tarnish. 

BENNY SHAPOSNICK 
PRESIDENT, FLASH CLEANERS CO., 

REGD. 

MONTREAL, QUEBEC, CANADA 


Dear Sir: 

I think the above picture is the 
most revolting photograph I have 
ever seen. 

CHARLES F., ROBINSON 
PASADENA, CALIF. 


Dear Sir: 

Prentice-Hall’s executives in the 
blue blazers look as proud as our 
little Cub Scouts getting new arrow 
points at a Pack meeting 





Styron 475 sh 





CHEMICAL RESISTANCE MAKES A HIT 


This functional tank for holding developing solutions 
would be welcome in any commercial photography 
operation. Deep drawn of tough, rigid sheet ex- 
truded from Styron® 475, it’s made to deliver years 
of rugged, trouble-free service. Styron provides 
resistance to chemicals used in developing, as well 
as structural strength and durability. Other charac- 
teristics of Stvron contribute to ease and economy 
of production, superior on-the-job performance. 


eet delivers star 


IMPACT STRENGTH TAKES A BOW 


The first one-piece, all-plastic refrigerator cabinet 
liner recently made its debut. The excellent forming 
characteristics of Styron 475 sheet make this design 
(a large area, deep drawn unit with thick walls) prac- 
tical and competitive in cost. Styron also provides 
impact strength, resistance to shock and food stains, 
and attractive appearance. The thermal character- 
istics of the plastic add to the effectiveness of the 
insulation. 








performance in difficult roles 


PRODUCTION ECONOMY STEALS THE SHOW 


These smart scale models of a well-known car come com- 
lete with engine and other equipment for ultimate play- 
ime enjoyment. The body parts are vacuum formed of 
Styron 475 sheet, which provides outstanding economy 
or short production runs. Other characteristics, such as 
1igh impact strength, durability, faithful reproduction of 
letail, high-gloss finish and a wide selection of “built in” 
olors make Styron an ideal choice for this application. 


Eleven other formulations of Styron and five other basic Dow 
plastics offer a multitude of useful properties for the products 
youre now planning. Make a list of the requirements your 
products must meet and send it to Dow. There’s a good 
chance we can recommend a Dow plastic that will fulfill your 
needs exactly. Write to the Dow sales office near you or THI 
DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan, Plastics Saies 
] Jepartment 1502A. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 








Located on a 530-acre site, this plant was completed 
last year. It contains facilities for all phases of reac- 
tor work except the fabrication of heavy components 
Research and development facilities include Mate- 
rials Development, Chemical, Metallurgical, Elec- 
tronic and Mechanica! Laboratories. Now under con- 
struction on the site is the country’s first nuclear 
submarine prototype to be built at other than AEC- 
owned properties. 


(ABOVE)—Partial view of Fuel Element Manufactur- 
ing Plant at Windsor. This plant includes an 80-foot 
high building where the intricate job of reactor core 
assembly is performed 


(BELOW)—Preparing a reactor for test in one of 
Windsor’s two Critical Assembly buildings. Facilities 
reactor testing include equipment for chemica 
pectrography 

Jestructive tests 


spectrometry, destructive 
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NUCLEAR DIVISION, Windsor, Conn. 
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On these pages are shown Combustion’s facil- 


ities for the design, development, manufacture 


and test of complete nuclear reactor systems, 


including both light and heavy components. 


... These facilities, fully staffed by scientists 


and technicians, enable the Company to de- 


sign and manufacture full-scale nuclear power 


installations for any requirements—civilian 


COMBUSTION 


Combustion Engineering Building 


ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, FUEL BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT; NUCLEAR REACTORS; 
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This 520-foot building contains the specially 
designed equipment required for the manufacture 
of heavy nuclear components. Extremely ciose toler- 
ances, fine finishes and surgical cleanliness are 
requisites in the production of these massive vessels. 
The reactor vessel for the Shippingport Station of 
Duquesne Light Company—the country’s first full- 
scale nuclear power plant—was constructed in this 
building. 


THE ATOMIC AGE 


or military. ... Combustion is also equipped 
and qualified to serve the nuclear field in the 
development of Materials, Mechanisms and horizontal boring mill at Chattanooga. Other specially 


designed equipment for heavy component fabrica 


Processes. and to provide such special services tion includes cladders, submerged arc and pressure 


(ABOVE)—Reactor vessel being machined on large 


welders, and optical alignment devices. 


as Safety Consulting, Radiation Surveys, and 
Chemical and Biological Analyses Informa- (BELOW)—15-million volt Betatron X-raying reactor 


vessel welds. Other Chattanooga testing facilities 


tion on these special services is available and inc'ude equipment for ultrasonic and metallographic 


examination. 


will be sent on request. 


ENGINEERING 


200 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


PAPER MILL EQUIPMENT; PULVERIZERS; FLASH DRYING SYSTEMS; PRESSURE VESSELS; SOIL PIPE 
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The photo above is of the beautiful sub- 
urban Hartford headquarters of Connect- 
icut General Life Insurance Company. 
Inside this superb array of modern of- 
fices is a sound communication system 
designed to save an inestimable amount 
of executive and workers’ time—and to 
contribute greatly to morale. 

The system is made 

up entirely of compo- 

nents by Stromberg- 

Carlson, industry 

leader for more than 

60 years—and is en- 

gineered to provide 7 

basic services: 

1. Air raid alarm. 

2. Executive code call. 

3. Emergency alarm signals. 

4. General announcements from execu- 
tive offices. 
Selective voice paging and signaling 
by areas. 
Music—radio, record or tape. 

. Sound reinforcement systems in audi- 
torium, cafeteria and lounge, with the 
ability to reproduce programs origi- 
nating in these locations in any area. 
Ability to procure this whole system 

from one traditionally reliable source is 
an obvious advantage to company, archi- 
tect and builder alike. We can do the 
same ingenious and quality job for any 
business, large or small. Why not write 
us to request a survey of your communi- 
cation needs. 


There is nothing finer 
than a Stromberg-Carlson® 
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STROMBERG-CARLSON 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


Special Products Division « Electronics Center 
1412 N. Goodman Street « Rochester 3, N. Y. 





Do the pretty blazers have 
pockets big enough to carry, for 
ready reference, a copy of William 
H. Whyte’s book The Organization 
Man? 

F. J. WOLTER 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Dear Sir: ° 
I couldn't help being reminded 
of William H. Whyte, Jr.’s Organ- 
ization Man when | saw the photo 
of Prentice-Hall’s blue-blazered ex- 
ecutive staff [BW—Apr.12°58,p60}. 
R. M. OLSEN 

BERKELEY, CALIF. 


Dear Sir: 

. . . | think we are only at the 
threshold of a new ceremonial era 
in business. We may one day have 
“investitures,” modeled on that of 
the Knights of the Garter, say, with 
keys to the executive washroom re- 
placing swords. The elite would, of 
course, rate salutes or curtsies from 
the rest of the staff. There would 
be plain clothes executives, too, 
charged with sneaking up on lazy 
employees. 

Alas, we would also have “cash- 
ierings”: In a hollow square of 
emblazered ones, the offender has 
his buttons, badges. and epaulets 
ripped off and is demoted to the 
mailroom and condemned to eat 
in the regular cafeteria. 

JOHN E. ULLMANN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

1 read with interest your article 
under the picture of the Prentice- 
Hall executive staff dressed in 
navy blue blazers with embroid- 
ered pocket patches. ... 

It may be of interest to you that 
our Oklahoma City Agency of the 
New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. has sported similar attire 
since 1954. Our “crests” show an 


early sailing vessel like that of our 
official company insignia, and the 
words “New England Life” .. . 
(picture above). 

The agents who have distin- 
guished themselves in selling are 
awarded their crests at one of our 
formal affairs. Thereafter they are 
expected to wear the dark blue 
blazer and crest at all formal 
agency get-togethers. 

ALBERT WHALE 
GENERAL AGENT, NEW ENGLAND 

MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Missing Sports Car 


Dear Sir: 

We were most interested in read- 
ing the article Will Success Spoil 
the Imported Car Market [BW— 
Apr.12°58,p30]. We were as- 
tounded, however, to find no men- 
tion at all of the newest in sports 
cars, the British Berkeley. 

This is the first authentic sports 
car to sell in the U.S. at a price 
under $2,000. As a matter of fact, 
way under . $1,595 to $1,745. 
It’s the only sports car, outside of 
the Corvette, to be made of poly- 
ester resin. 

The Berkeley has established per- 
formance and race records, the like 
of which have rarely been achieved. 
And Autocar, British sports car 
magazine authority, has_ stated, 

. it is remarkable that this little 
car is the first to have recorded— 
time after time—100% braking 
efficiency.” ... 

JOHN DEGARMO 
PRESIDENT, DE GARMO INC., 

ADVERTISING & PUBLIC RELATIONS 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A “Stocktaking” Period 


Dear Sir: 
May I make some comment on 
your excellent article relative to the 
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A. OUTER BRAID 


8. “MYLAR” 


Rome Cable reports... 


Du Pont Mylar’ helps eliminate reject problem 
in manufacture of cable for “Titan” ICBM 


PROBLEM: In designing its instrumenta- 
tion cable for the ‘“Titan’’ ICBM proj- 
ect, Rome Cable Corporation wanted 
a thin, abrasion-resistant tape to protect 
the insulated conductors from possible 
puncture by loose strands of the tin-eop- 
per braid (See C in illustration). They 
were also searching for a thin, heat-re- 
sistant core binder tape to prevent pos- 
sible puncture from the outer braid (See 
A) during extrusion of the cable jacket. 


SOLUTION: A tape of Du Pont ‘“‘Mylar’’ 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


« « » THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


DU PONT 


MYLAR 


POLYESTER FILM 


Cc. INNER BRAIO 


Do. “MYLAR” 


polyester film for both applications (See 
B&D). Reason: “‘Mylar’’ has the desired 
balance of mechanicaland electrical prop- 
erties .. . it’s tough, abrasion- and punc- 
ture-resistant, even in thin gauges. 
“‘Mylar’’ has a high melting point ... 
runs well on existing machinery. 


RESULTS: The two tapes of ‘“‘Mylar’’ elimi- 
nated shorted cables due to puncture 
from loose strands of metal. Solving this 
problem has helped Rome Cable stabi- 
lize production, save money on time and 


PROPERTIES OF “MYLAR” 


“Mylar” offers a unique combi- 
nation of properties that may help 
you improve performance and 
lower costs of your product. Here 
are two of the many important 
properties for evaluation, 


REMARKABLE TOUGHNESS. “Mylar,” 
the strongest plastic film ever made, is 
tough even in extra-thin gauges. It resists 
aging... heat, moisture and most chemicals, 


HIGH DIELECTRIC STRENGTH. Aver- 
age of 4,000 volts per mil... average power 
factor of 0.003 at 60 cycles . . . dielectric 
constant above 3.0 at 72°F., 1,000 cycles. 


materials and produce a cable that as- 
sures better performance and greater re- 
liability in the ICBM. 


How can “Mylar” help you? Whether 
you manufacture high-voltage cable or 
tiny components, it will pay you to evalu- 
ate the outstanding combination of prop- 
erties found only in “‘Mylar.’’ Figured on 
an area basis, this tough, thin polyester 
film will often cost less than materials you 
are currently using. For more detailed 
information, send in the coupon below. 


*“mYLAR"” is Du Pont’s registered trademark for its brand of polyester film. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 

Nemours Bldg., Wilmington 98, Del. 
Please send the new booklet listing properties, gpplications and 
polyester film available (MB-11 


Film Dept., Room B-5, 
types of “Mylar” 


Application 
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— Saye Foreman of 
BURNY BROS. BAKERY, CHICAGO 





Garage and stockroom floors in Burny Bros. large, 
modern bakery get daily scrubbing with a Job-Fitted 
Combination Scrubber-Vac and Setol Cleanser ’**7 


THEY'RE AN UN3EATABLE TEAM to speed the cleaning of oily, 
greasy floors. Here's why: A Scrubber-Vac completely mechanizes 
scrubbing. It applies the cleanser, scrubs, flushes if required, and picks 
up (damp-dries the floor)—all in one operation! Job-fitted to specific 
needs, a Serubber-Vac provides the maximum brush coverage con- 
sistent with the area and arrangement of the floors. Its teammate, Setol 
Cleanser, is specially designed for the greater speed of combination- 
machine-scrubbing .. . emulsifies grimy oil and grease instantaneously 
for fast, thorough removal by the machine’s powerful vac. Moreover, 
Setol retains its strength longer than average alkaline cleansers. This, 
too, speeds the cleaning process . . . saves on materials . . . and cuts 
operating time of the machine, which in turn reduces labor costs. 


The Serubber-Vac shown above is Finnell's 213P, for heavy duty scrub- 
bing of large-area floors. It's self-propelled, and has a 26-inch brush 
spread. Cleans up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour (and more in some cases), 
depending upon condition of the floors, congestion, et cetera. (The 
machine can be leased or purchased.) Finnell makes a full range of 
sizes, and self-powered as well as electric models . . . also a full line of 
fast-acting cleansers. In fact, Finnell makes everything for floor care! 


Find out what you would save with combination-machine-scrubbing. 
For demonstration, consultation, or literature, phone or write nearest 
Finnell Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3805A East St., Elkhart, Ind. 
Branch Offices in all principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


FINMELL SYSTEM, INC, pe nents 


IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 





so-called “recession” [BW—Apr.12 
*58,p23]. 

The present period might well be 
called a period of “stocktaking” in 
which to review our assets and lia- 
bilities and for planning ahead in 
the light of possibilities for profit 
and full employment. It is a period 
in which a pause should refresh our 
thinking and give us new confidence 
in our economic future. It is a 
period in which we should appraise 
the effect of political and legislative 
barriers to progress. 

If business, in this period, were 
to seek closer relations with the men 
in our legislative bodies to enable 
them to have a better, more sym- 
pathetic understanding of business 
and its problems; if legislators were 
to consider their job to provide 
more incentives, rather than road- 
blocks, to business enterprise, and 
if labor organizations were to adopt 
the same attitude, we would soon be 
on the way towards healthy growth 
of our economy... . 

DANIEL BLOOMFIELD 
DIRECTOR 
BOSTON CONFERENCE ON 

DISTRIBUTION 

BOSTON, MASS. 


Heart of Problem 


Dear Sir: 

Your analysis, CAB Opens Up 
More Sky [BW—Apr.5’58,p1 16], of 
the current plight of the domestic 
airlines is outstanding reporting. 
The heart of this problem is a Civil 
Aeronautics Board unable and per- 
haps unwilling to understand the 
economics of mass air transporta- 
tion. 

It is a sad anomaly that thous- 
ands of hours of experience and a 
high degree of skill are required to 
become an airline captain, while a 
man may become a commissioner, 
or even chairman, of the CAB, 
upon whom the life or death of 
the entire industry depends, pos- 
sessing only the right political 
connections. 

Until the destinies of civil avia- 
tion are placed in the hands of in- 
dividuals competent to shape them, 
the American people will continue 
to pay far higher fares than would 
prevail in a financially healthy air- 
line industry. 

CREIGHTON HarRTILL 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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“Sure we can give you 60-day delivery!” 
said the boss. “‘Let’s have the details. We'll 
send out for lunch.” He doesn’t know it yet, 
but those hamburgers will cost him plenty. 


When that order hits the shop, there won’t 
be enough capacity to handle it. Other jobs 
will suffer, customers will get sore, over- 
time will kill off a big slice of potential profit. 


Here’s a case where Keysort punched-card 
controls would have made the difference. 
With a weekly work-load summary of every 
department’s manpower availability, the 
boss could have foreseen the problems of 
rush delivery. He would have known in 
time that to meet the deadline — and still 


ship to other customers—some jobs would 
have to be diverted or extra shifts added. 


Keysort punched cards — speeded by the 
new Keysort Data Punch which simultane- 
ously imprints and code-punches produc- 
tion or sales information—today offer the 
most practical, most flexible means of ob- 
taining the fast, accurate, comprehensive 
reports you need for complete control of 
your business and profits. Without disrupt- 
ing your present accounting methods. At 
remarkably low cost. 


The nearby Royal McBee man has a pres- 
entation which will show you how it’s done. 
Phone him, or write us. 


VMCBEE KEYSORT. 


PUNCHED-CARD CONTROLS FOR ANY BUSINESS 
ROYAL MCBEE Corporation Mecnace the mcoscGompany,uic, toromote 





Dr. Nathan E. VanStone (left), vice president aud executive 
general manager of the Special Products Division, and Arthur 
W. Steudel, president, Sherwin-Williams Co. “Our Color Harmony 
Guide is part of our successful merchandising program,” relates 


To dry its pigments, Sherwin-Williams 
uses a modern fin-drum_ preformer, 
which shreds the color paste into “shoe- 
string” strips. Wyandotte, too, uses only 
the most up-to-date equipment in the 
processing of its high-quality chemicals. 


Mixing paint at Sherwin-Williams is 
done on high-speed roller mills, which 
blend the pigment into the vehicle. Paint 
formulations often call for Wyandotte’s 
Pureca,* precipi‘ated calcium carbonate 
which improves brightness, hiding power. 


President Steudel. “It’s one reason why Super Kem-Tone wall 
paint and Kem-Glo enamel enjoy such high acceptance. A key 
part of this acceptance is high product quality. We expect suppliers, 
like Wyandotte, to help us maintain our rigid quality standards.” 


The High-Shear Viscometer. devel- 

oped by Sherwin-Williams, measures 
and gauges the brushing qualities of paint. 
Many Wyandotte products are used in 
making paints — soda ash, Carsose,* bi- 
carb, PLuronic* polyols, to list a few. 








Famous paintmaker, A. W. Steudel, tells how 


chemistry helps 
make color sing 


WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS 


NE OF THE most exciting growth companies in the U'S. is the gigantic Sherwin-Williams 
Company. Producing everything from pigments and paints to cans and brushes, it 
has some 30 manufacturing plants located in 23 cities in 6 different countries. 


“Research and progress in chemistry have always been vital to our business,” states 
Sherwin-Williams President Arthur W. Steudel. “They have led us to new and improved 
colors, better pigments and paints. 


“An outstanding example is the development of our Kem products: Super Kem-Tone 
wall paint and Kem-Glo enamel. These chemically evolved materials met a basic need; 
helped spark a new era in home decorating. With them — and with the aid of our Color 
Harmony Guide, which depicts 1,500 color schemes— consumers are making color sing 
in millions of homes throughout the country.” 


As is so often the case, where you find a leading company that uses chemicals, you'll 
find Wyandotte is part of the picture. Wyandotte is proud to serve Sherwin-Williams as 
a supplier of soda ash, bicarb, Purecat,* liquid caustic, and calcium chloride . . . for use 
in its many high-quality products. 


How about your business? If you're seeking a source for chemical raw materials, Wyan- 
dotte is a good name to remember. Quality products, helpful technical service should you 
need it . and experience serving every major American industry. Wyandotte Chemicals 


Corporation, Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in principal cities. ee 


Photo by Bellg 


Weandotte CHEMICAIS 


Pacing progress with creative chemistry 





Sherwin-Williams conducts continual 

exposure tests, baring painted panels 
to the raw elements. Wyandotte similarly 
tests all of its products thoroughly before 
giving them a final approval—an as- 
surance of uniform quality and purity. 


The Roller-Koater developed by 
Sherwin-Williams has brought new ease 
to home and industrial painting. Wyan- 
dotte chemicals are used in almost every 
industrv—including glass, rubber, automo- 
bile, petroleum, and countless others, too 


To keep abreast of the ever-changing 

needs of industry, Wyandotte main 
tains one of the most modern research 
centers in the chemical business, and one 
of the finest technical-service departments 
— both staffed by skilled pe rsonnel 





American business buys more 


| Whatever your business ... there’s a 
Nowwihuptoi: Ford truck for your special needs 


greater fuel economy. 
Official registrations for 1957 show that American 
business buys more Ford trucks than any other make. 
There are many reasons for this popularity. 


To begin with, Ford offers a complete line of over 
360 truck models, ranging from pickups to mighty 
Extra Heavy Duty tandems. And there are Ford 
Dealers almost everywhere, ready to help you select 
7 the truck best suited for your individual job. They’re 
New Ford 292-cu. in. oe aaa oneas , : 
V-8 with 186 hp. Bigger ready with modern service facilities, trained mechanics 
cubic inch displacement and low-priced Ford parts to keep your trucks on the 
for greater pep and power. job, earning for you. 
Ford trucks are your best buy, too! Ford’s initial 
costs are low and resale value is traditionally high. 
Only Ford offers the economy of Short Stroke power 
in all engines, Six or V-8. And rugged chassis design 
means these new 58s are built to last. All this plus 
the proven fact that Ford trucks last longer adds up 
to America’s No. 1 truck value. 


See your local Ford Dealer right away for the 
latest in ’58 trucks or the best in A-1 used trucks. 
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Ford’s F-250 Styleside pickup is well 
suited for fast, economical bulky-load 
delivery. Over 70-cu. ft. capacity; 
7400-lb GVW. Choice of V-8 or Six. 


FORD TRUCKS COST LESS 
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F-600 with van body is standout per- 


former for straight truck service. No 
other two-tonner is so well built for 
proven longer life. 


FORD TRUCKS than any other make ! 


P-350 Parcel Delivery chassis with 
104- and 122-in. wheelbases for 7- to 
11 14-ft. bodies with maximum load- 
space in stop-and-go service. 


... LESS TO OWN 
...LESS TO RUN 
... LAST LONGER, TOO! 
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“How can we squeeze 
of production costs?” 


Questions like this are nothing new 
to Ryerson specialists. 

With their broad experience in 
steel applications, they can often 
suggest ways to save—a different 
type or analysis, steel in ready-to- 
use form, or an improvement in fab- 


ANOTHER RYERSON PLUS: Cost-Cutting Ideas 


rication methods that will shave a 
few pennies off the final unit cost 
without impairing quality. 


cS) 
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Add to this service the nation’s 
largest steel stocks, unequaled proc- 
essing facilities, fast delivery to 
meet any emergency—and you 
have the reasons why more steel 
users call Ryerson. 


RYERSON STEEL 


Member of the <» Steel Family 


Principal Products: Carbon, alloy and stainless steel —tubing, bars, structurals, 
plates, sheets — aluminum, industrial plastics, metalworking machinery, etc. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK * BOSTON * WALLINGFORD, CONN. * PHILADELPHIA * CHARLOTTE * CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + PITTSBURGH * BUFFALO * INDIANAPOLIS * CHICAGO * MILWAUKEE « ST. LOUIS * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO * SPOKANE * SEATTLE 
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There are signs that the recession is finding a bottom (page 25). But 
it’s a matter of “feel’”—not solid evidence. The key statistics on the state 
of the economy don’t yet say anything decisive. 


April’s unemployment figures show no real trend up or down. 


Sales during the month show that consumers are still hesitant about 
making the big-ticket purchases that would signal an upturn. 


But more businessmen this week reported that orders have taken a 
better trend since March. 


And industry analysts, combing over the figures, see evidence that the 
inventory situation is getting better in some major lines—autos, steel, oils. 
They predict that the overstocks will be cleaned up by late summer—if 
general business doesn’t slump too far in the meantime. 


Employment rose by 600,000 to 62.9-million. Unemployment declined 
by 78,000 to 5,120,000. 


The rate of joblessness, however, moved up from 7% of the labor force 
in March to 7.5% (on a seasonally adjusted basis). That’s the highest rate 
of idleness since 1940. 


Though unemployment registered a small drop, you have to remember 
that joblessness usually declines by about half-million between February and 
April. 

That’s why most economists consider the February-April decline of 
only 50,000 as nothing to cheer about. 


In June an army of students and graduates will be looking for work. So 
even if job conditions get no worse, unemployment is likely to jump another 
million to a total of over 6-million. 


April pretty well dashed lingering hopes that the consumer might 
change his cautious spending habits enough to spark a revival in autos, 
housing, and other big items before fall. 


Autos—a whipping boy for all sides in this recession—fared little 
better despite extensive promotion campaigns (page 46). 


Home sales and mortgage applications rose—but only enough to keep 
hope alive for a last-half upturn. 


We may still see a rise in consumer spending for hardgoods and homes. 
What consumers spend is usually closely related to their incomes after taxes. 
When income goes up, more dollars are spent. 


And incomes are holding up. Disposable income has fallen little more 
than 1% from the all-time high reached in 1957’s third quarter. It is still 
1% higher than it was a year ago 

Moreover—spending may rise faster than incomes. Some economists 
believe that the 1954 business revival was sparked by households stepping 
up their buying more rapidly than incomes rose 


Could it happen again? Marketing specialists like to point out that 
the nation’s households have about $300-billion in financial assets. That 
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BUSINESS WEEK would seem to argue a comfortable position permitting some leeway in 
MAY 3, 1958 ‘Pending. 
It’s also true that household debt is large. Home mortgage debt has 
climbed to about $109-billion—or almost six times as much as in 1945. 
Consumer credit has reached $43-billion—an almost eight-fold increase 
since the war. 





There’s no doubt that the customers’ willingness to go into debt helped 
importantly to power the postwar boom. 


So the question of consumers sparking a renewed boom now comes 
down to their willingness to go further into debt. It might take an increase 
of $10-billion in mortgages and consumer credit to support a moderate up- 
turn. That’s a measure of the importance of consumer confidence. 


Important as it is, confidence is only part of the picture. Perhaps 
equally important is the fact that this recession is hitting extra hard at 
younger people, particularly younger workers. 


The figures show that more than 17% of male workers between 18 and 
24 years old were out of work in March. 





These younger buyers of homes and hardgoods did a lot to keep the 
market growing. But by seniority rules, the young worker is the first to be 
laid off and the last to return to his job. 


Continuing cutbacks in pivotal industries will take one or two more 
points from the Federal Reserve’s production index for April. 


This has its favorable side: in cutting inventories. 


April’s auto output ran behind early estimates: Only about 325,000 cars 
were built. But sales were about 365,000—which sliced stocks by about 
40,000 units. 


Inventory cutting goes on this month. The industry built less than 
60,000 cars last week, dealers are selling about 85,000 cars a week. 


Steel stocks are also coming down. According to Steel magazine, off- 
the-shelf living by steel users should end in July when stocks will have been 
reduced to about 12-million tons—rock-bottom for efficient production. 


Reports this week by three of the largest steel companies—U. S. Steel, 
Bethlehem, and Jones & Laughlin—seemed to buttress this. All three 
note that ordering has picked up since March. 


The oil industry, too, is cheered as restrictions limit crude oil output 
and refinery runs. 


Even though May has one more calendar day than April, Texas is 
maintaining production allowables at eight days. And refinery runs are 
being kept fairly tight. 


So oilmen feel that excess stocks of crude oil and products will be well 
PAGE 20 in hand by midsummer. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 3, 1958, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 
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Highroad to happier driving . . . today’s smooth-riding, new-type concrete! 


“T gave this new-type.concrete my driving test! 
Sound-conditioned sure is the word for it!” 





Says GEORGE GOBEL, star of “The George Gobel Show” on NBC-TV, alternate Tuesday nights 


New Interstate Highways are for U.S. defense, 
too—that’s why concrete is vital. Only con- 
crete can be engineered precisely to military 
loads, never loses strength. 


NEW-TYPE 


‘ 


Gongs 


+ 
x « 
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“I can promise you a world of pleasure. 
No thumps on this continuous-laid con- 
crete. You can really roll. It's no wonder 
they're using it for 1975-design high- 


” 


ways of our new Interstate System. 


Welcome to a new era of driving ease 
—on new-type concrete. It’s laid with- 
out This pavement only 
tiny cushion spaces sawed into it. You 
never know they’re there. No thumps 
-.. only new quiet and comfort. 
And a new process keeps the driving 
surface smooth. Called “air entrain- 
ment,” it puts billions of speck-size air 
bubbles into the concrete to prevent 
roughening by freezing or de-icers. A 


joints has 


special granular subbase keeps the 
pavement firm and level. 


And 


crete’s 


safety: con- 
surface, skid 
its light color that lets 


better than on 


you get proved 


grainy resistant 
wet or dry 
you see at night far 
any dark 


New-type concrete has a life expect- 


surtace, 
ancy of 50 years and more. Low upkeep 
costs all along the 
60% lower than for asphalt. Yet, first 


way, too up to 


cost is moderate. 


Remember, concrete is the only 
that en- 
gineered to expec ted traffic For 
the Interstate System to link 209 major 


it’s the preferred pavement. 


pavement can be accurately 


loads 


cities, 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
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ASARCO is a miner, 
is a smelter, is @ refiner, 
is a world name 

in non-ferrous metals. 


Often as much as 99% of a 
non-ferrous ore is waste and must 
be removed. The remainder is 
primarily zine, lead, or copper, 
and minute quantities of other, more 
uncommon non-ferrous metals, 
Asarco refines the base metals 

to 99.9-plus percent purity. 

From the rest — as little as one 
part in a million—comes a large 
share of the world’s supply of 
gold, silver, bismuth, cadmium, 
germanium, indium, selenium 

and tellurium. Asarco-developed 
processes have reclaimed as 

many as 24 elements from a 
single ore. Asarco: American 
Smelting and Refining Company, 


120 Broadway. New York, 
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A NEW CONCEPT OF EXECUTIVE ENVIRONMENT 


... dramatically achieved through the tasteful inter- 
mingling of exciting new materials, colors and design. 
Limitless in variation, Italic Styling can be tailored to 
the precise character of the business — the personality 


and taste of the executive. 


To acquaint yourself with this magnificent furniture, the 
focal point of Italic Styling, and our complete interior 
design services, call your GF dealer or branch, 

or write for your full-color Italic Styling brochure. 
GF Studios, Dept. B-14, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
Division of The General Fireproofing Company. 


43 Htalic Styling BY GF STUDIOS 
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The Recession Pattern in... 


.-- TOTAL OUTPUT 


“Gross National Product in Billions of Dollars, 
Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rate 


--- INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


FRB Index 1947-49 =100 





Dote: Dept. of Commerce, Federal Reserve Boord, BUSINESS WEEK Est. 





1957 


Now the Floor Is in Sight 


he first phase of the 1957-58 reces- cry should get under way. But it will 
sion is tapering off. Gross national — probably be sluggish, with excess ca 
product and industrial production _ pacity persisting and unemployment not 


promise to slip only a little farther much below the present level. Some 


(charts, above) and then, in late spring economists even fear this may be the 
and summer, to level off. GNP should — end of the first—but not the last—phase 
stabilize about 4% to 5% below its of a major readjustment in the U.S 
‘peak, reached in the third quarter of economy, marking the transition from 
1957, and industrial output slrould hold — the post-World War II period to the 
about 14% to 15% below the high it — still unchristened 1960s 
attained at vearend 1956. e Official View—Nearly all Administra 
By late summer or early fall, recov- tion spokesmen and their advisers would 


now agree with Pres. Eisenhower's 1 
cent formulation “I do believe 

the curve has been flattening out.”” Wil- 
liam McC. Martin, chairman of the 
lederal Reserve Board, savs it this way 
“I'd have to sav business is still declin- 
ing but at a slower rate.”’ Gabriel Hauge, 
the President's special assistant for eco 
nomics, summed up this view at a 
press conference this week in Bonn 
Hauge said he thought the recession 
still had a little farther to go, despite 
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its slowing in March and April. Here 
Is his Can 

Forces which are pulling the econ- 
omy down are running out of steam 
Unemployment is leveling off. Employ 
ment has risen. However, in either case, 
the change is not so great as would have 
been expected from 
lon 


seasonal factors 
indicating that cyclical effects are 
till stronger than seasonal ones. 
Income is holding up. Machine tool 
though lower than last year, 
have moved up in the past two or three 
months, imventories in some fields ap 
pear to be down. Credit is good. Inter 
t rates are down. Consumer buving is 
holding up. Farm income is strength 
ning. Construction 1s headed for an 
ill-time record.” 
¢ Yeas and Nays—Most cconomists 
ncluding those hostile to the Adminis 
tration—would grant that Hauge offers 
ome concrete evidence tor a slowdown 
n the They might also add 
me positive factors Hauge omitted 
¢ The advance in the stock market 
e The stepup in defense orders 
¢ The rise in the nation’s money 
ipply and the banking svstem’s free 


( rc rs, 


recession 


CcCITvVvecs 
© The 
hours worked in manufacturing 
* Rises in business incorporations 
ind carloadings 


modest increase in weckly 


lew economists would go along with 
Hlauge’s assertion that construction is 
iwcaded for an “all-time record’’—espe 
ially in view of the cutbacks in business 
plans for capital spending (BW —Apr 
They have noted, however 

rise in applications for FHA mort 
ige commitments and VA appraisals 
\nd heavy construction contract awards 
have at least stopped falling 
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|. Grounds for Hope 


Che case that the bottom is near has 
behind it than a hatful of eco 
indicators. Basically, the thesis 
inalysis of the inventory 


1HOOTS 
HONIC 
rests on an 
cvele 

Che sharpness of the decline has been 
primarily due to inventory slashing 
During the second and third quarters of 
1957, business accumulated inventories 
it annual rates of $3-billion. But then 
t cut them at vearly rates of $2.7-billion 
in the last quarter of 1957, $7.5-billion 
in the first quarter of 1958. This quar 
ter, the drop will probably be at an $8- 
billion rate. 

But, all this time, final sales have 
held up remarkably well. In 1957, final 
sales came to $433.6-billion: in the first 
quarter of this vear, they had slipped 
only slightly, to an annual rate of 
$431.8-billion. BUSINESS WEEK estimates 
that in the current quarter—assuming a 
gross production rate of $421.5-bilhon 
plus inventory reduction of $8-billion 
final sales will still be at an annual rate 
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of $429.5-billion. Consumer spending, 
in particular, has been relatively strong. 
From its third quarter 1957 top of 
$283.6-billion, it dropped only to $281- 
billion in the first quarter and scarcely 
any iarther in the second. Most of the 
decline in consumption has been in 
durable goods. 

his continued strong demand should 
gradually force a tapering off in inven- 
tory liquidation. Inventorics may go on 
declining during much of 1955—but 
more slowly. It seems highly improbable 
that the dip can continue at the present 
steep rate. 

This means, of course, that output 
will begin to pick up as the economy 
lives less heavily off past production. 
¢ Federal Cash—There’s a second ma- 
jor factor at work: From now on, gov- 
ernment expenditures will be rising 
steadily. 

Thus far, the pickup in federal spend- 
ing has been negligible. In the third 
quarter of 1957, the government was 
dispensing cash for goods and services 
at an annual rate at $50.6-billion. In 
the next two quarters, this rate dwin- 
dled to $49.7-billion. 

However, through the remaining 
three quarters of 1958, federal outlays 
will climb, according to informed esti- 
mates, to annual rates of $51.2-billion, 
$51.7-billion, and then $52.5-billion. 
At the same time, state and local ex- 
penditures for goods and services should 
annual rates, from $37.3 
billion in the final quarter of last vear 
to $40.5-billion in the same period this 
\Calr 

So total government spending on pro- 
duction should increase $5-billion dur- 
ing 1958—with most of the boost com- 
ing in the last half of the vear 
¢ More Money—Easicr money should 
also help brace the economy as the vear 
wears on. This will have particular im- 
pact on housing. Admittedly, 
credit and low interest rates cannot 
check a galloping decline. But in a 
generally stable atmosphere—especiall 
ence a recovery has shown signs of 
life—thev can do much to facilitate ex- 
pansion. 


improve, in 


Ccas\ 


ll. Sluggish Comeback 


A turn in the inventory cvcle, rising 
government spending, and easier mone 

these should be enough to halt the 
drop in business. But they don’t look 
like enough to send business shooting 
upward again. The signs point toward 
recovery in the second half of the vear 

but it’s sure to be a sluggish, unen- 
thusiastic recovery. 

For any upturn in business will have 
to struggle against seriously depressing 
forces with which the two previous 
postwar recoveries did not have to con- 
tend. ‘There arc some who fear these 
may be strong enough to abort the 


recovery and produce another decline. 

These are the troubling points: 

The economy is saddled with excess 
capacity. This may haunt it for several 
years, as a continuing depressant on 
capital spending. The planned $7-bil- 
lion cutback in capital spending be- 
tween 1957 and 1959 will have _ its 
heaviest impact during the rest of 1958 
and early 1959. 

Unemployment is unlikely to decline 
much in coming months, partly becausc 
the labor force will expand when school 
lets out, partly because business keeps 
trving to increase efficiency and pecl 
off surplus hands. 

Consumers may well continue to 
hang back from big-ticket purchases. 
They are worried about joblessness and 
debt. Prices of food and services go en 
gobbling more of their pavchecks, while 
prices of durable show little 
tendency to decline. 

Several growth factors of the past 
are no longer effective. Expansion of 
U.S. markets overseas begins to look 
like a thing of the past; slower growth 
rates abroad, especially in Canada and 
Western Europe, are already dragging 
exports down. ‘The family formation 
rate will not regain its early postwar 
level until the 1960s; the low birth rate 
of the 1930s is taking its toll now. 
And neither among voters nor in Wash- 
ington does there seem to be much in- 
clination toward vigorous government 
programs of a sort that would tend 
to thrust the economy upward. ‘The 
ceiling on the national debt and per 
sistent worries about inflation seem 
likely to prevent more than a cautious 
approach to a fiscal policy solution of 
under-employment. 

Profit margins are likely to continue 
at a low level. ‘This is the final—and 
some would say the most important 
factor pointing toward a rather joyless 
and sluggish recovery. Costs are rigid 
or rising, and in a zestless econom\ 
prices can’t keep ahead of them. So 
profits will be squeezed—and profits 
are what generate most growth. It ap- 
pears highly unlikely that the existing 
cost-price-profit structure will be sufh 
ciently altered in the months ahead to 
clear the wavy for rapid expansion. 

The very sluggishness of the expected 
rise, of course, poses a threat in itself. 
It creates an environment in which anv 
fresh drop could easily hurt business 
and consumer expectations enough to 
produce a further drop. 

Haunting worries such as these ex- 
plain why the approach of a bottom to 
the recession breeds so little joy among 
thoughtful students of the U.S. econ- 
omy—and why many, such as the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund group (BW —Apr. 
26'58,p27), are calling for more de- 
termined action by government, both 
on public spending and on tax reduc- 
tion. 
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goods 
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Panel of economists differs on many details, but consensus backs S$ 








en. Douglas (left) in . 


Marshaling the Guns for Tax Cut 


Most economists at Congress hearing see business upturn 
likely—but think a tax cut is needed anyway in some form. 


Tax reduction to hasten business re- 
covery drew broad support in Washing- 
ton this week from groups of economists 
testifving before the Joint Economic 
Committee of Congress. 

he economists—largely from univer- 
sities, with a scattering from business 
and labor—probably left Congress as 
confused as ever, though 
¢ Broad Gamut—To begin with, most 
of the witnesses either predicted a rise 
in business later this vear, or said a 
rise was at least a 50-50 possibility even 
without further government stimulants. 

Some used this as a reason for oppos- 
ing any tax reduction at present 

Some favored cuts only if they werc 
temporary. 

A few avoided any recommendations. 

Others went all the wav—recom 
mending large, permanent slashes as 
the best way to start employment 
climbing to higher levels. 
¢ Support for Douglas—On_ balance, 
the committee got what its chairman 
Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-II 


Was prob 
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ably most interested in—professional en 
dorsement of the tax reduction route to 
recovery 

Douglas, once a_ practicing econo- 
mist himself, has twice in recent weeks 
tried to get the Senate to vote cuts, 
only to be rebuffed by top-heavy votes 
As chairman of the joint committee's 
subcommittee on fiscal policy, he will 
use the hearings to trv to break a stale- 
mate on tax policy 

If business does turn up, or if the 
slide merely comes to an end, Douglas 
and the other tax cutters clearlv face 
an uphill fight. So far, Administration 
leaders and the Democrats who control 
Congress have counted on spending in- 
creases and easier credit to halt the re- 
cession. First proof of an upturn will 
likely freeze their opposition to adding 
tax reduction to the package 

However, Senate Democratic leader 
Lyndon Johnson this week acknowl 
edged the revived interest in tax cut 
ting bv saving there is “no other alter 
native” if Congress doesn’t provide a 


recession cure in public works. But he 
was careful to sav that tax action would 
come only if actions taken thus far 
don't cure the recession. 

Pres. Eisenhower at a news confer- 
ence said certain special types of tax 
relief were worthy of studv; he was more 
receptive to reforms of this type than 
he has been to general tax cuts as a way 
to end the recession. 

e Pros and Antis—Ilere is the argument 
for a general tax cut as economists saw 
it at the Douglas hearings 

I'ven if business does start an uptrend 
this vear, the swing will be a 
one—far short of what would be neces 
sary to get employment back to pr 
Moreover, there 
proof the upswing will occur at all 

In such a situation, the 
goes, it Is prudent to throw in a tax 
reduction, even if that 
deficit temporarily. Over a couple of 
vears, the deficit will be less than if 
the ec drifts on downward 

Those opposing tax reduction argued 
that recovery is already shaping up 
and that a cut would merely add to the 
inflationary pressures of recovers 
¢ Drawing the Moral—At the end of 


modest 


recession levels is no 


reasoning 


increases the 


OnOTHN 
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the second day’s hearings, Sen. Douglas 
drew the moral for the tax cutters: ‘lo 
reduce unemployment to 4% of the 
labor force, as it stood before the reces 
sion, gross national product would have 
to shoot up to an average of $475-billion 
next year and $490-billion in 1960 

None of the witnesses, not even the 
more optimistic ones, predicted a rise 
to any such levels. 


|. The Business Trend 


Probably the most crisply optimistic 
of the economists was William Butler, 
vice-president of Chase Manhattan 
Bank, who believes “‘we shall see a re 
newed advance before year's end.” 

Martin R. Gainsburgh, chief econo- 
mist of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, also sees a rise as a solid 
possibility based on three factors: a rise 
in federal spending, a rise in home- 
building, and a slowing down of inven- 
tory cuts. 
¢ Even the Critics—Even two vigorous 
critics of Administration anti-recession 
policy ranged themselves loosely with 
the upturn group, with reservations 

Paul A. Samuelson of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology believes there 
is a “distinct possibility’—a 50-50 
chance, he later elaborated—that the 
economy will stop sliding before the 
\ear is out, and that the Federal Reserve 
index of production “may perhaps be- 
gina slow rise.” 

Nathaniel Goldfinger, of the AFI 
ClO, after a bristling attack on the 
Administration for what he called a 
weak and inadequate anti-recession 
policy, granted that there “may well 
be some kind of upturn in the third 
quarter.” 

Goldfinger added that even the opti 
mists among the forecasters are not talk 
ing about a rise sufficient to reduce un 
cmployment 
¢ Near the End—Irwin Friend of the 
University of Pennsylvania thinks an 
upturn is not unlikely in the fourth 
quarter, and William Fellner of Yale 
believes the best guess now is that the 
recession “is nearing its end.” 

James Duesenberrv of Harvard, an ex 
pert on consumption, said, “We have 
probably reached or nearly reached the 
cnd of the reduction in income.” He 
beheves an upturn is a possibility before 
the end of the vear 
¢ Bears and Fence-Sitters—There were 
some holdouts 

\Mlost bearish was V. Lewis Bassie of 
the University of Illinois, who expects 
several years of recession and perhaps a 
SCVCTC ce pre ssion 

Gerhard Colm of the National Plan 
ning Assn. could see “‘no indications of 
an early upswing.” 

Myron S. Silbert, vice-president of 
Federated Department Stores, saw no 

idvance signs of an upturn.” 


Some, such as T. O. Yntema, vice- 

president for finance, Ford Motor Co., 
and Joseph A. Livingston, financial ed- 
itor of the Philadelphia Bulletin, didn’t 
join either group. 
e Unexpected—On the whole, the 
amount of upturn talk surprised com- 
mittee members. Congressmen are fa- 
miliar with the prevailing Administra- 
tion thinking—that the rate of decline 
is slowing down. But only Commerce 
Secy. Sinclair Weeks has publicly pre- 
dicted a rise, and he is tagged in Wash- 
ington as an unshakable optimist when 
it comes to business trends. 


ll. Tax Implications 


Most congressmen would guess that 
once business starts up, tax reduction 
talk will die out. But not if the econo- 
mists have their way 

Some of the strongest recommenda- 
tions for reductions came from wit- 
nesses who also expect some improve- 
ment in business this year. 

Fellner of Yale was one of these. He 
recommended an immediate 20% cut 
in personal and corporation income 
taxes, across the board, effective first 
for a three-month period. This would 
be followed by further three-month 
periods if needed. He prefers this type 
of tax reduction because it can be 
ended quickly if inflation should again 
become a threat. 

Friend, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, after projecting a possible GNP 
annual rate of $440-billion in the fourth 
quarter—which he believes may err on 
the optimistic side—said this would 
leave unemployment at 5-million. His 
solution: a tax cut of over $5-billion. 
¢ How to Cut—Ford’s Yntema argued 
for a tax reduction based on forgive- 
ness of withholdings, if a cut is decided. 

No matter what is done regarding 
income taxes, Yntema believes the ex- 
cise taxes on autos should be killed. 
He argues that the tax was passed to 
discourage buying of autos during the 
Korean War, and should be removed. 

Colm of the National Planning Assn. 
plunked for a drop in the rate on the 
first $1,000 of taxable income for in- 
dividuals, and reduction or elimination 
of the Korean excises. 
¢ From Other Quarters—This flarcup 
of anti-recession talk in Congress 
topped a week of intensified activity: 

¢ The presidents of the 12 Federal 
Reserve district banks said in a report 
tax reduction should be considered if 
the recession became worse. 

e ‘The General Board of the AFL- 
CIO attacked both the Administration 
and the Democratic leaders in Congress 
for what it called “inadequate” steps 
to halt the recession. 

The board recommended a tax cut 
of $6-billion to $8-billion concentrated 
in the low income brackets. 
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Up to Its Troubles 


1949 1950 
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1951 1952 1953 1954 


1957 1958 
Ist Qtr, 


1955 1956 


Chrysler’s Share of the Market 


© Business weex 


C= SLER Corp., deeper awash in red 
ink than ever before in its history, 
has decided it can no longer live in the 
stvle to which a Big Three automobile 
company has become accustomed. So it 
is dismantling the far-flung divisional 
“profit-center” structure over 
the past four vears. 

Chat’s the meaning of the giant re- 
organization at Chrysler that began to 
take effect this week. Chrvsler can no 
longer support a General Motors-stvle 
organization on a Studebaker-Packard- 
stvle loss; Chrvsler lost $15-million in 
its first quarter—$31-million before tax 
credits. Aside from S-P, which has had 
financial difficulties for four  vears, 
Chrysler is the first victim of the auto 
mobile industry’s own recession. 
¢ High-Level Cuts—Even before the 
quarter had ended, Chrysler has moved 
promptly to cut its overhead by tighten 
ing work standards and chopping pro 
duction costs. Now with its reorganiza- 
tion, it 1s slashing administrative over 
head. The major move—the one that 
chiefly puzzles Detroit—reduced the car 
divisions to service units for sales. The 
car divisions no longer will produce cars; 
they will not sell cars. They will help 
plan the product, they will handle ad 
vertising and sales promotion, they will 
be responsible for service and for dealer 
relations, but not for franchising dealers. 

Now executives at central staff, rather 
than in the divisions, will be responsible 
for producing the cars and for selling 
them. These men at central staff will 
report to a new level, Executive Vice- 
Pres. W. C. Newberg (left). “It seems 
to me,” says an outside management 


erected 
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consultant, “that the division managers 
will lose all sense of identification with 
the product.” 

¢ Savings—What this new Chrysler or- 
ganization does, however, is to make 
possible huge savings in administration. 
Up to now, cach car division general 
manager had his own assembly plants; 
he was in actual charge of automobil 
production—cars coming off the lines 
were “his.”” He also had a vice-president 
for sales. He had a chief engineer. And 
he had a controller. All of these men 

manufacturing manager, sales vice 
president, controller—had staffs. Now 
the manufacturing and sales staffs ob 
viously are out; there’s no need of them. 
The divisional engineering staffs will 
be cut. Future of the divisional con- 
trollers was hazy at midweck, although 
it’s dificult to see what costs thev could 
control. 

Such a sweeping turnabout from 
where Chrysler had been heading or 
ganizationally makes sense only against 
the backdrop of the industry scenery, 
and the composition of Chrysler's man- 
agement. 


|. An Industry Slides 


Last year, Chrysler dollar sales were 
the highest in its history, and its mar- 
ket penetration the highest since 1953 
(chart). Ford Motor Co. dollar sales 
also were the highest in history, and 
its Ford car, for the first time in more 
than 20 vears, outsold Chevrolet. By 
the end of the vear, American Motors 
was showing a profit. If it hadn't been 


for General Motors’ fall from a very 


Data: Automotive News. 
lofty peak (although its dollar sales 
were second-highest of its career), 1957 
would have been an exceedingly good 
vear, indeed, for the auto industry 

That picture changed—except for 
American Motors—with the introduc 
tion of the 1958 cars last fall, and vou 
can see what has happened in the fig 
ures for the vear to date. Registrations 
for the first two months this vear were 
715,000 VS $76,000 in 1957. Produc 
tion for the first quarter was off from 
about 1.8-million to 1.2-million. 
¢ Profits Down—The first-quarter fi 
nancial reports reflect the situation in 
the marketplace. Ford’s profit was 
$22.7-million, compared with $100.5 
million in 1957's first quarter. General 
Motors netted $185-million for the 
first quarter of 1958 as against $26] 
million in the like period of 1957. 
Studebaker-Packard continued its losing 
wavs. American Motors has been the 
bright spot, although its second-quarter 
profits (the first quarter of the calendar 
year) amounted to $2.4-million, while 
its previous three-month period yielded 
nearly $5-million. 

And Chrysler, of course, showed up 
with a loss of $15-million, compared 
with a profit of $46.5-million a year 
ago. Its highest previous loss was about 
$12-million in the third quarter of 1955 
Its only other first-quarter losses since 
the depression thirties were in 1950, 
due to a strike, and in 1946, during the 
reconversion period. 
¢ Market Shake-Up—This year also has 
brought a shake-up in competitive posi 
tion. General Motors is back up abov« 
50% of total car sales as compared with 
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44.8% for all of 1957. Ford, in the 
first quarter, is off to 25.7% from 
30.39% in the full vear 1957. Chrvsler 
is down to around 15% from 18.33% 
for all of 1957. 

That market penetration actually is 
not bad—on paper. Chrysler has been 
that low before and even lower for an 
entire year. But those were in years 
when the total market was bigger. In 
1954, Chrysler’s market share dropped 
to barely 13%, but that year industry 
sales were 5.5-million and Chrvsler 
netted a small profit of $18-million 

Chrysler's problem is that industry 
sales this vear will be in the area of 
+.5-million. That means that even a 
15% share might not be enough to turn 
That's why Chrvsler had to 
get the expense out of its operations 


proht 


ll. Search for Savings 


\ctually, for a company that suffered 
an operating loss of more than $30- 
million in only three months, Chrysler 
is in good financial shape. Its balance 
sheet at the end of March showed 
S41 1-million in and marketable 
securities, and working capital ($418- 
was off only $8-million from 
The job of Chrvsler man- 
now is to conserve as much 
of that cash as possible for what is go- 
ing to seem like an awfully long vear. 
One step, of course, was in cutting 
the dividend, from 25¢.) 

Chrysler's depreciation this vear will 
to $80-million to $90-million, 
enough to cover planned new facilities 
with a little left over. When it was 
turning a hefty profit last year, the com 
charged off about $127-million 
igainst its tooling cost, so that even on 
this vear’s low level of sales, the tooling 
account should be nearly in balance. 
¢ What Next?—lurther than that, 
though, there’s a big question mark. 
In announcing the cut in dividend, 
Pres. L. L. Colbert (page 25) referred 
to the ‘competitive situation im the in- 
dustry” and “the substantial outlav of 
capital expenditures that the company’s 
continuing forward program requires.” 
This means the necessity of tooling a 
complete new line of cars for 1960, 
some of which expense will fall due this 
vear and early next vear. If, as some re- 
ports indicate, these cars are unitized 
construction without separate body and 
frame, this will involve heavy capital 
expense in converting plants. 

Then, there’s another major com 
mitment that might have to be made: 
tooling a small car. If Ford or General 
Motors finally decides to take the small 
car plunge, Chrysler will have to go 
along. Colbert told the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting that his company has 
a design of a small car that could 
quickly be put into production. 

It’s impossible to guess what all this 


cash 
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the vearend 
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might cost; the only reasonably certain 
statement now is that whatever it might 
cost will have to be paid out of money 
Chrysler now has, or that can be earned 
this year. ‘The company now has 
drawn the last of its $250-million loan 
from Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America; with its present earning out- 
look it might have trouble borrowing 
more. 

¢ No “Ifs”—T'wo years ago, some high 
Chrysler officials privately estimated 
that, with the reorganization and cost- 
controls then being put into effect, the 
company might be able to squeeze 
through its facilities and product pro- 
grams without further borrowing—if 
reasonable profits could be anticipated 
and should there be no general eco- 
nomic decline. The “ifs” turned against 
the optimists. 

And Chrysler's spotty earnings record 
has left no more room for chance. Since 
Colbert became president in 1950, per 
share earnings have run: 
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Chrvsler created its divisionalization 
profit centers, and stuck by them and its 
aging plants through the pogo-stick 
vears of 1954-57 with one thing in 
mind: High volume will cure all ills. 
High volume would be in the neighbor- 
hood of 20% of industry sales—in the 
davs when the industry was thinking 
that it could always sell more than 6 
million cars. Those davs certainly aren't 
here now, and Chrysler's reorganization 
is facing the facts of today’s market. 

What Chrysler's reorganization has 
done, broadly speaking, is to~pull oper- 
ations back into a strong central staff— 
which was Chrvsler’s historical wav of 
doing business. Before Colbert became 
president in 1950, the car divisions were 
run by “presidents” with enormous 
authority as far as scheduling, selling, 
and dealer franchising were concerned. 
But they had no cost analvsts or ac- 
counting setups, and the really gutty 
policies of product planning, capital ex- 
penditures, engineering, were set at the 
corporate level. 
¢ Cost Controls—Beginning in 1954, 
Chrysler began to institute cost con- 
trols down to the division level and to 
instill the profit-center concept through- 
out the company. At the same time, 
it tried to establish a General Motors- 
type central staff. The difficulty was, 
it did not have the proper people and 
it was getting nowhere in the essential 
area of marketing. 

Then, in 1956, E. C. Row was ap- 
pointed administrative vice-president, 
as a sort of corporate general manager, 
and William C. Newberg was made 


vice-president in charge of the automo- 
tive group. A few months later, Byron 
J. Nichols was made general manager 
of group marketing under Newberg to 
give over-all direction to sales. 

With Nichols—and through him, 
Newberg—now having a running check 
on sales and market potential, Row was 
able to put a halter on divisional sched- 
uling. That was the first step toward 
the thundering pulling down of the 
divisional structure. 
¢ New Line-Up—What has happened 
now could indicate one of two things 
about the organizational structure, or a 
combination of both: either that the 
shaking out of the past four years has 
turned up the strong men for a highly 
centralized operation and given every- 
one a sense of cost, or that the divi- 
sionalization simply wasn’t a good idea. 

The new executive line-up would in- 
dicate that over the past few vears men 
who Colbert thinks are able have man- 
aged to boil to the top. Chrysler for 
the first time has an executive vice- 
president—W. C. Newberg, +7, who 
has been Colbert’s long-time friend and 
associate and succeeded him as presi- 
dent of Dodge and is the present heir 
apparent. All staff executives report to 
Newberg. Newberg, on the chart, re- 
ports to Row, whose title now is first 
vice-president. As a practical matter, 
Newberg reports to Colbert. 

Under Newberg are three new group- 
ings of functions covering everything 
Chrvsler makes and sells, each _pre- 
sided over by a vice-president. All auto- 
motive sales and marketing activities 
(the doing, but not the:planning) are 
under Vice-Pres. Byron J. Nichols. All 
actual manufacturing of parts, engines, 
and stampings, as well as assembly of 
cars, is under Vice-Pres. R. S. Bnght. 

Again, this is the doing and not the 
planning. ‘The planning group, con- 
sisting of staffs to study product plan- 
ning, production and volume program- 
ing, corporate market planning, and 
manufacturing facilities and processes 
is under Vice-Pres. for Corporate Plan- 
ning Robert P. Laughna (page 28). 
Laughna, +2, emerged from the former 
organization as one of the key execu- 
tives. By the nature of his work, long- 
range his job could be second in im- 
portance only to Newberg’s. 
¢ Key Spot—Short-range, or on a dav- 
to-day basis, Nichols has the kev spot 
Under him as vice-president and general 
sales manager is E. C. Quinn, who was 
president of Chrysler Div., and is re- 
sponsible for the field offices, sales train- 
ing, and distribution. Reporting directly 
to Nichols are the vice-presidents and 
general managers of the Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto, and Chrysler divisions. 

As vice-president for manufacturing, 
Bright is in control of everything that 
Chrysler makes for cars. The plants, of 
course, stay where they are, and instead 
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of the plant manager at Dodge, for in- 

ince, being responsible to Dodge Div. 
icad M. C. Patterson, he is now re- 
sponsible to Bright's executive for as- 
sembly plants. 
* Chrysler’s Logic—Officially, Chrysler 
insists that under the setup, the divi- 
sion general managers are just as im- 
portant as before. However, it may be 
significant that Chrysler not only wiped 
out the title of “president” for the divi- 
sion chiefs but also reassigned all but 
Patterson of Dodge. 

In the eves of management people 


outside Chrysler, it would have been 
possible for Chrysler to shrink its or- 
ganization, including the division, down 
to a size befitting its new economic con- 
dition without the meat ax treatment 
of the division’s historic functions. 
That Chrysler went the way it did 
seems to indicate that Colbert and 
Newberg decided it is much better to 
give directions than to give authority. 
When things were that way before in 
Chrysler, the company’s per-share earn- 
ings and profit-to-sales ratio were higher 
than in the past seven years. 


Reviving the Fast Write-Off 


Sen. Capehart—and some potent supporters—wants to 


help cure the recession by letting businessmen and farmers 


depreciate capital improvements faster than usual. 


Momentum is gathering this week 
behind a new anti-recession tax. idea 
iimed at stimulating capital expansion 
without resort to a general tax reduc- 
tion program. Sen. Homer Capehart 
R-Ind.) introduced a bill that would 
speed up the depreciation for tax pur- 
poses of new capital investment and 
cquipment started between Jan. 1, 1958, 
nd June 30, 1959. 

Capehart already is collecting an im 
pressive list of supporters for his plan, 
ncluding many industry groups. For 
example, the Machinery & Allied Prod- 
ucts Institute wants faster tax write-off 
for the machine tool industry. Last 
week the Rockefeller Brothers Fund 
came out for faster depreciation on 
capital improvements started in the 
next 12 months (BW —Apr.26'58,p27). 

Economists testifving recently be 
fore Congressional committees have 
listed accelerated amortization as 
cession remedy. Pres. Eisenhower at 
his Wednesday news conference in 
cluded depreciation aid among specific 
tax reduction plans that should be given 
special study. 

e Earlier Program Diluted—A fast tax 
write-off program inaugurated during 
the Korean War was ended by Con- 
gress last vear. Sen. Harry F. Byrd 
(D-Va.) pushed through a bill virtually 
killing the program on the grounds that 
it was being used in peacetime to cx- 
pand production of goods for civilian 
consumption. The Byrd measure con- 
tinued the five-year write-off only for 
pew items or items with no civilian mar- 
ket produced for the military and for 
Atomic Energy Commission research. 

The Capehart bill, unlike the pre- 
decessor program, would be aimed at 
all business and industry, including 
agriculture. It would apply to all items 
listed under the Internal Revenue 
Service’s Bulletin “F.” 
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Basically, this is what the Capehart 

proposal would do: 

¢ Reduce substantially the period 
during which capital investments may 
be depreciated, provided they are con- 
tracted for within an 18-month period. 

¢ Make the program retroactively 
effective as of Jan. 1, 1958, and apply 
it to all improvements begun or con 
tracted for during the ensuing 15 
months. 

¢ On goods that are now depreci 
ated over a 15-year period or less, cut 
the time in half. 
¢ On goods and investments not 
mally amortized more than 15 
vears, cut the first 15 years in half and 
the balance by two-thirds 
¢ Applications—Capchart estimates 
his relief bill would apply to 6-mil 
lion farmers and 4-million businessmen 

lor example, under the Capehart 

proposal, a farmer could depreciate a 
new tractor in five vears, instead of 10 
as now provided. But a corn crib, 
which now must be amortized over a 
30-vear period, would be cut to a 124 
year life expectancy. 

The small factory owner could de- 
preciate tools and dies in 14 to two 
years, instead of from three to four 
vears. Heavier tools could be depreci 
ated in 74 to nine years instead of 15 
to 20 vears. 

In heavy industry, a new plant of 
average construction could be deprc 
ciated in 16 years instead of 40. 

As for rental housing—homes, apart 
ment buildings, and office buildings of 
average construction could also be de 
preciated in 16 years instead of 40. 
¢ Barbers Benefit—It also would appl 
to railroad equipment and new fixtures 
and store fronts for retailers and whole- 
salers. Even barber shops would benefit, 
Capehart points out. A barber chair 
could be depreciated in six vears in 
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stead of 12. Passenger cars used com- 
mercially, now depreciated over five 
years, could be amortized in 24 years, 
and salesmen could amortize their cars 
in 14 instead of three vears. 

The idea, says Capehart, would be 
to get companies to launch construc- 
tion projects and purchase new equip 
ment within the 18-month period when 
the economy needs a lift. 
¢ Effect on Revenues—The federal gov- 
ernment would have to postpone collec- 
tion of between $600-million and $1- 
billion a year. But Capehart contends 
that increased capital investment, over 
the long pull, would actually create 
greater tax revenues in the future. 
¢ Prospects for Action—It is possible 
that faster depreciation and some ex 
cise relief may be the only tax liberaliz- 
ing measures on which Congress will act 
this session. Something will have to be 
done about the increases imposed dur 
ing Korea in manufacturers’ excise and 
corporation income tax rates. Unless 
extended, the increases will expire Junc 
30. Action on these taxes mav be used 
as the vehicle to grant some selective 
excise reductions—such as a cut in the 
10% tax on new cars and the 3% 
freight transportation tax. A push will 
be made to cut other excises, but Con- 
gress will be reluctant to open up the 
whole field. A number of excises were 
reduced substantially in the 1954. re 
vision bill, and it’s doubtful that Con 
gress would be willing to cut taxes in 
this category again 


Metal Props 


Administration proposes 
floor, as in wool supports, 
under prices of copper, lead, 
zinc, fluorspar, tungsten. 


The Administration is maneuvering 
to tide over until next vear showdown 
fights in Congress on two of its most 
controversial policy issues—foreign trad¢ 
and domestic mining 

A kev was made this week, 
when Interior Secy. Fred A. Seaton 
proposed to sect market price floors b« 
low which domestic producers of five 
depressed metals and mincrals would 
get outright government subsidies for 
five years. The subsidy plan, presented 
to a Senate subcommittee as a revision 
of the Administration’s long-range min 
ing support program, copper, 
lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, and 
tungsten 
¢ Like Wool Supports—If approved 
by Congress, it would set the following 
prices, within the following annual 
quantity limits on each commodity 

One-million tons of copper at 274¢ 
per Ib.; 350,000 tons of lead at 143¢ 
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per Ib.; 550,000 tons of zinc at 123¢ 
per lb.; 180,000 tons of fluorspar at $48 
ton; 375,000 short-ton units of 
tungsten at $36 per unit 

As in the current wool support pro 
gram, the producer would sell the com 
modity on the open market for what it 
would fetch, then collect any deficiency 
from the government. Of course, pro- 
duction quotas will have to be allocated 
within the total for cach metal. 

The plan would cost the government 
in estimated $161-million the first vear, 
lesser amounts each succeeding vear if 
the market's supply-demand imbalance 

corrected by the program. 

* Miners Disappointed—Scaton’s new 
ubsidy scheme goes further than most 
netal producers expected, although not 
nearly far enough to meet their drive 
to support the market 
prices they claim they need in order to 
Copper producers, for ex 
per Ib., lead 17¢, 
15¢, fluorspar $52, tungsten $42 

Domestic producers, figuring the In 
terior Dept. would not back new stock 
piling or subsidy programs to maintain 
uch levels, have been aiming instead at 
higher tariffs and a quota system. The 
lave been planning to try to amead the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act ex 
tension bill with specific commodity 
import quotas. The strong protection 
ist in this 
ncourages them 
¢ Political Strategy—Now they are in 
the position of having an alternative 
program to fight for. Coupled with the 
traight one-vear trade bill extension 
ompromise being considered by the 
Hlouse Wavs & Means Committee, the 
Seaton subsidy plans would draw off at 
least some of the fire against the Ad- 
ninistration’s trade policy 
not likely 
money this session 
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sentiment Congress veal 


to vote the 
But if min 
ng-state congressmen support the trade 
bill compromise, they could bargain 
vith Interior Dept. to raise its price 
floors to higher levels next vear in re 
turn for withdrawal of their amend 
ments fixing quotas for commodities 

Ihe plan the 
White House an argument for rejecting 
higher duties on lead and zinc that 
lariff Com 
mission last week. Seaton told senators 
the Administration would not support 
both higher tariffs and the subsidy 
plan 

Postponement of the Congressional 
trade and mining 
won't automatically solve the Ad- 
ministration’s problem with them next 
But both Democrats and Re 
publicans who favor freer trade and 
oppose artitcial domestic industry sup 
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Profits Slide Off 


1958's First Quarter 
vs. 


Sales 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Allis-Chalmers 13 
American Cyanamid L 9 
American Smelting & Ref 
Atlantic Refining :, 14 
Babcock & Wilcox "= 


Bethlehem Steel ’ 2% 
Burroughs Corp 0 
Carborundum Co 18 
Caterpillar Tractor 31 
Chrysler Corp 53 
Continental Can Lg 


Corn Products Ref 2 
E. |. du Pont 17 
Eaton Mfg 25 
Ford Motor 30 
Gardner-Denver 16 
General Electric 8 


General Motors 
B. F. Goodrich 
Gulf Oil 

Int'l Minerals & Chem 13 
Johns-Manville 9 
Kennecott Copper 35 


Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Liggett & Myers 
Lone Star Cement 
Mack Trucks 

P. R. Mallory 
Monsanto Chemical 


W 
i. 


National Cash Register 
National Dairy 
National Gypsum 
National Steel 

Chas. Pfizer 

Pitts. Consolidation Coal 


Pitts. Plate Glass 
Republic Steel 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Robertshaw-Fulton 
Rockwell Mfg. 
Rockwell-Standard 


Schering Corp 

Scott Paper 

Scovill Mfg 

Seaboard Oil 
Sealright-Oswego Falls 
Sharon Steel 


Shell Oil 

Standard Brands 
Standard Oil (Cal.) 
Square D Co 
Sylvania Electric 
Texas Co 


Timken Roller Bearing 
Thompson Products 
Union Bag-Camp Paper 
Union Carbide. . . 

U. S. Gypsum. 

U. S. Steel 


D. Deficit. E. Estimate. 


37 9% 


3 
3 
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1957 


Earnings 


84 
54 

4 
51 
81 
47 


53 
65 
69 
76 
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* Earnings on Common Stock. 
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1958 Dividend Coverage 
Per Share Per Share 
Comm. Cash 
Earnings Dividend 

$0.19 
27 
58 
57 
26 
33 


52 
18 
26 
35 
D 
62 
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In Nearly Every Major Industry 


ety Fhe carnings statements 
were flooding in this week, and with 
few exceptions they plainly showed the 
imprint of the recession. Profits, as 
measured by a beard sampling of indus- 
try, slumped just as sharply as the first 
1958 operating reports had suggested 
(BW—Apr.12°58,p107). And, as_ the 
table at left indicates, it was no mere 
“rolling readjustment,” confined to a 
handful of industries at a time, but a 
broad downtrend that cut across indus- 
trv lines. 

Of the 60 corporations that are listed, 
+1% failed to cover their regular Janu- 
arv-March dividends. Among the five 
largest , steel producers, for example, 
only United States Steel (page 34) was 
able to cover its dividend; among De- 
troit’s Big Three, only General Motors 
could do it. Many other leading cor- 
porations fell short in this shrinkage of 
prohts. 
¢ Salient Points—The most casual 
glance through the first-quarter reports 
will reveal a couple of impressive facts 

¢ If you have any lingering doubts 
about the economic importance of the 
auto industry, you can forget them now, 
once and for all. Many industries be- 
sides the auto manufacturers can trace 
their first-quarter earnings decline to 
the U.S. consumer's refusal to continue 
buving cars at the previous postwar rate. 

e It’s clear now that operating 
costs have acquired a dangerous rigidity 
in an increasing number of companies. 
Vhev rose to record heights; thev defy 
cutting that’s quick enough and deep 
cnough to match the decline in sales 
volume. Result: Relatively small sales 
declines are being translated into serious 
profits declines 


|. Downward Spiral 


Of course, not all of the sales slug- 
gishness can be traced to Detroit. Cor- 
general have slowed thei 
buving of homes, appliances, and other 
goods, along with autos. Manufacturers 
also suffer from an inventory adjust- 
ment in which their customers would 
rather live off the shelves than buy 
coods that are in oversupply. Then, 
too, there’s the drop in demand for 
new plant and equipment, hitting an- 
other sector of manufacturing. 

Meanwhile, operating costs have been 
pushed up by postwar rounds of wage 
increases, direct and in the fringes; by 
increased costs of materials (increas- 
ingly, executives single out steel as an 
example); by continual rises in freight 
rates, and by two effects of the plant 
expansion boom—higher fixed charges 
resulting from large capital expenditures 
of the past few years, and the impossi- 
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bility, in the present market, of operat 
ing the new facilities at an efficient 
level. 
¢ Diverse Effects—Obviously, not all 
industries or all companies have been 
affected equally by these factors. Any 
tabulation of earnings by a cross-section 
of companies is dotted with exceptions. 
For example, many food, drug, and to- 
bacco companies have escaped un- 
scathed. And the utility companies 
have lost none of their healthy glow. 
he list of suffering industries, how- 
cver, is far longer than the list of excep- 
tions, and it is growing with every 
quarter. 


ll. Industry by Industry 


Enough information is now on hand 
to make it possible to summarize the 
first-quarter performance of the nation’s 
most important industries: 

Autos and their suppliers. As men 
tioned, General Motors earned enough 
to cover its quarterly dividend while 
Ford and Chrysler (page 28) did not. 
The latter had plenty of company— 
Mack ‘Trucks and such prominent parts 
suppliers as Budd Co., American Bosch, 
Electric Auto-Lite, Gabricl and 
Motor Wheel. In this group, earnings 
dropped 34% to 78%. 

Makers of tires were hit on the re- 
bound, too. With a 52% drop in net, 
U.S. Rubber fell a_ nickel short of 
carning its 50¢ dividend. Seiberling 
showed a $200,000 deficit, in contrast 
with a vear-ago $183,000 profit. B. F. 
Goodrich suffered a 38% drop in net 
carnings. 

Building materials. Profit declines 
were general in this field. Diamond 
Gardner Corp., which has a big stake 
in the lumber business, experienced a 
28% decline in net; Weverhaeuser Tim 
ber, 14%; Johns-Manville and National 
Gypsum, about 33%; Ruberoid, 67%; 
Minneapolis-Honevwell, 19% How- 
cver, Armstrong Cork managed to earn 
50¢ a share, compared with 55¢ a year 
ago and 72¢ in the first quarter of 
1956. 

Chemicals. Casualties were heavy in 
this group, too. Du Pont estimates a 
29% slide in per-share earnings on its 
common stock. Another chemical titan, 
Union Carbide, earned only 76¢ of its 
90¢ common dividend, thanks to a 
36% skid in net. Others who failed to 
cover first-quarter dividend payments in 
clude Allied Chemical, Wvandotte 
Chemicals, Olin Mathieson, Koppers 
Co., and Heyden-Newport. Their earn- 
ings dropped between 32% and 87%. 
With a 42% slide in profits, Dow barely 
covered its dividend disbursement 

Containers. ‘This was one of the few 
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groups with above-average performance. 
Both Continental and American Can 
nearly equaled their 1957 showing in 
profits. Thatcher Glass was able to 
point to a 17% gain. Due to tight 
control of costs, Sealright-Oswego Falls 
Corp. managed to show a 5% rise in 
net despite a +% slump in sales. 

Drugs. Sales of most in this group 
scored vear-to-vear gains, many quite 
handsome ones, and their profits kept 
pace. 

Electrical and electronics equipment. 
Pace-setter General Electric showed a 
23% decline in profits on an 8% drop 
in sales. Westinghouse sales fell off 
54%, while earnings per share skidded 
11% lower. Wagner Electric, maker 
of motors, shows a slide of 18% in sales, 
39% in profits. Svivania profits dropped 
62%. On a 20% skid in sales, Philco 
Corp. racked up a $l-million deficit, 
contrasted with a $900,000 net a veat 
earlier 

Food. Performance in both sales and 
earnings was above average. National 
Biscuit reports a 5% rise in net; Na 
tional Dairy, 7%. However, prosperity 
was a bit spottv. Borden Co., for in 
stance, showed profits off 9%; Mead 
Johnson reports a 19% drop. 

Machinery and plant equipment. 
This field was one of the hardest hit 
In one group of 11 companies, seven 
were unable to cover first-quarter divi 
dends. 

Nonferrous metals. Very sharp drops 
in earnings were reported by leaders 
and fringe producers alike. Dividend 
cuts have become commonplace. 

Office and business machines. Intc1 
national Business Machines turned in 
a glowing performance—sales up 19 
and profits up 25%. Yet IBM Pres 
Thomas J. Watson thought it wise to 
warn stockholders this week not to con 
sider their company depression-proof 
National Cash Register did well, but 
Underwood Corp reports a 20% ck 
cline in sales and a $2.2-million deficit; 
Burroughs’ net dropped 66%. 

Oil. Early 1957 profits were above 
average because of the Suez crisis. Even 
so, the drop to early 1958 levels has 
been a shock to the industry. Many oil 
men talk optimistically about the long 
term outlook, but few are convinced 
that the downturn has run its course. 

Steel. ‘Along with the auto makers 
and the railroads, this industry rates as 
the most punished. The smaller com 
panies have suffered worst, but even the 
leaders have taken a shellacking. Stee! 
men have been quoted as saying the 
worst is over, but many Wall Strecters 
are dubious. Thev see no real rise in 
the operating rate before next fall at the 
carhiest 





Big Steel Gains on the Field 
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Its first-quarter net, though 
low, outdoes competitors; that 
means success in its efficiency 
drive—and industry changes. 


U.S. Steel Corp. turned in an unusu- 
ally significant first-quarter carnings 
statement this week—one that not only 
points up some basic shifts in steel 
industry relations (chart, left), but fore- 
shadows further changes to come. 

As did those of its competitors, the 
Corporation’s statement pictured an in- 
credibly slow first quarter. It reported 
net earnings of $1.04 per share, which 
is 29¢ over its dividend requirement. 
That was well below the USS perform- 
ance in any recent quarter. 

But it was distinctly better than 
almost all its competition. And that’s 
just the reason why it was so significant. 
For example: 

e It showed that in a bad market, 
as well as in good ones, USS continues 
the strong carnings performance it has 
been asserting in recent vears. 

e That suggests that the Corpora- 
tion is succeeding in its vears-long 
struggle to become steel’s most efficient 
producer. 

e So, to the extent that Big Steel 
indeed does become one of the most 
ficient, it forecasts a significantly 
changed steel industry. 


|. Reading the Record 


No matter how vou look at it, U.S. 
Steel's first-quarter performance spar- 
kled. In a quarter when only four of 
the top 20 producers earned their divi- 
dends, antl only three of them topped 
6% on sales, the Corporation: 

¢ Reported 7.8% on sales—0.7% 
ahead of second place Granite City 
Steel, whose operating rate was 31 
points higher. 

¢ Covered its dividend by 138.6%, 
which was astonishingly close to. In- 
land’s 140% coverage, _ particularly 
since Inland operated 15 points higher. 

Actually, the most significant part of 
the showing was to be found in the wav 
the Corporation’s carnings stood up 
while most of its competitors went off 
markedly. With eight of the top 10 
producers reporting their operating 
rates, four showed higher rates. Yet 
none came close to the Corporation's 
profit on sales. 

That was all the evidence anyone 
would need to determine who had the 
lowest breakeven point in the steel busi- 
ness last quarter. 

Chmn. Roger M. Blough reported 
that nothing was charged against in- 
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Another insurance “‘extra’’ from friendly American Mutual men... 


ABSENTEEISM 


CP 


This friendly Aaq man helps cut production time losses 
by designing in-plant medical programs 





How much could you save on production time and costs 
by reducing absenteeism due to illness and injury? 


Many Am policyholders substantially cut such absenteeism with 
in-plant medical programs planned by Ay in cooperation with the 
medical profession. And your friendly AN4 man can design just such a 
program for your plant. Included would be such services to help 
you establish: proper first aid facilities to save lives, prevent 

costly disabilities, speed employees back to work; pre-placement 
physical exams to put the right men in the right jobs; periodic 
physical check-ups to keep employees healthier, happier, 

more productive; special training for industrial nurses. 

Hundreds of Ay policyholders find that such “extras’’ as medical 
programs lower insurance costs* . . . improve employee 

and community relations. Good reasons to see 





your friendly ANq man 
now! American Mutual, 
Department BW-7, 

142 Berkeley Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. 


*Barber-Colman Co., another Aj policy- 
holder, saved $539,555 on insurance costs in 
7 years through good safety exmerience. . . 
gained another $44,763 in mutual dividends 











merican 
utual 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


—_ 
—, 


Your friendly Aj man can advise 


you on all your liability insurance needs 


Leading writers of Workmen’s Compensation, all forms of Liability, Crime, Accident and Health Insurance 





come for future noncontributory pen- 
$13.4-million item after 
But he added that the Corpora- 
since 1950, had accrued $297- 
million against past service costs. So, 
as a cash conserving measure, first- 
quarter pension costs were charged 
against that account. 


sion costs, a 
taxes. 


tion, 


ll. Tougher Competition 


The implications of such a perform- 
in such a market are great. Look 
at it this way 

¢ For years, the Corporation was 
a very high-cost producer. 

¢ lor years, in spite of that, it has 
been the inevitable price leader. 

¢ So prices that returned it a profit 
often held an umbrella over many pro- 
ducers and many products in just about 
every market. 

Now turn the page over and study 
what's been happening more recently: 

¢ For at least a dozen vears, efh- 
ciency has been U.S. Steel’s Holv Grail. 

e Its earnings improvement over 
that period indicates high efficiency 
already 

¢ So the hand that held the um- 
brella now holds a thoroughly competi- 
tive cost sheet. That effects just 
about every producer. 
¢ New Standard—For one thing, it im- 
plies that U.S. Steel's price leadership 
hereafter will be that of a highly efh- 
cient producer—one that doesn’t know 
and that conscientiously can’t even care 
what its competitors’ costs are. As it 
is, some steelmakers have complained 
for several vears that U.S. Steel holds 
prices down entirely too low. 

lor another thing, it suggests some 
new standards of profitability in steel. 
Ihe Corporation’s unremitting goal is 
to cover all its costs and return an ade- 
quate profit. An adequate profit it de- 
fines as one that will do all those 
things only a profit can do. ‘Today, any 
steelmaker who'll take his eves off the 
numbers and ponder that definition 
can't help but realize this 

here's a difference between a profit 
that’s adequate to transform an inefh- 
cient producer into one of the most 
ctheient, and a profit that’s adequate to 
maintain top-flight efficiency. 

It's the same principle that requires 
power to get an airplane aloft 
than is needed to keep it there. 

* More Competitive—And finally, su- 
perior efhciency will act not merely by 
a process of addition, but by multiplica 
tion, to make U.S. Steel more competi- 
tive. With so many different products 
at so many more producing locations, 
cfhciency multiplies its effect. 

You get a better idea why 
if you look at 
shapes up now 

Ihe industry has deliberately added 
enough ingot tons to let itself operate 


nee 


mor;re 


that’s so 


steel’s situation as it 
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cficiently at comfortably _less-than- 
capacity levels, and still accommodate 
the boom vears—and it will work hard 
to maintain that. 

But when the steel’s in such a situa- 
tion, it pays the freight on much of its 
product. Then a steelmaker’s prime 
consideration becomes his mill-net- 
return—that is, how much money he 
has left after he has made all the prod- 
uct he can sell and has delivered it. 

At this point, no end of factors come 
into play that involve judgment and 
careful balancing of one against an- 
other, if you’re to get the most favorable 
return. How much added freight can 
you afford to swallow, for example, to 
command an extra unit of volume? 
Will the market you can crack by ab- 
sorbing that added freight be worth 
it in the long run? How flexibly can 
vou juggle orders between producing 
locations? 

In such a situation, U.S. Steel, to 
the extent it’s thoroughly competitive 
costwise, can reach farther out, in more 
markets, with more products—and still 
command a given mill-net-return—than 
anyone else. That can’t help but fur- 
nish tougher competition for all other 
carbon steel producers. 
¢ Repercussions on Prices—Specifically, 
what does all this mean? Well, con- 
sider such things as these: 

e In the 1930s, when manv a 
major company could make - steel 
cheaper than the Corporation could, 
there was no end of price-cutting. Pre- 
dictably, now that very few can make 
steel as cheaply as the Corporation can, 
steel price-cutting is going to be really 
unattractive. 

¢ There'll be motivation for more 
price leadership by other producers. 
lor example, suppose the Corporation's 
price on a given product simply isn’t 
compensatory for a producer who has 
as much or more capacity for that prod- 
uct. His only practical recourse might 
well be to raise his price and hope the 
Corporation follows. 


ill. “The Low-Cost Producer” 


“As a corollary objective,” U-S. 
Steel's statement of company objectives 
winds up, “the Corporation must be 
the low-cost producer of the products 
it offers for sale.” 

That has been U.S. Steel’s No. 1 
goal since the end of the war. Broadlv, 
here’s how one knowledgeable insider 
sums up the campaign. 
¢ Cost Data—It was made possible by 
the “standard cost” data developed by 
the former finance chairman, Enders 
Voorhees, and his successor, Robert 
I'vson. “Standard cost’’ means the cost 
at which a given operation should be 
conducted under normal circumstances 

par for the course though it’s not 
quite so simple to figure as that. 


That was superlatively useful in two 
wavs: 

' @ It enabled Executive Vice-Pres. 
Richard Sentner (BW—Mar.29°58,p85) 
to develop cost-price relationships by 
which the Corporation prices steel. 

e And it enabled Clifford Hood, 
now USS president, to know exactly 
where costs could be improved and to 
drive mercilessly for improvement. 

Specifically, the Corporation has 
spent time, effort, and money for a 
dozen years to achieve efficiency. It 
concentrated on plant and people. 
¢ New Plant—How do you apply such 
effort effectively to plant? One way is 
to build a whole new steel plant, de- 
signed specifically to accommodate the 
future (BW—Jan.23'54,p60). This the 
Corporation did at Fairless W orks. It'll 
pay off, costwise, for years to come. The 
most current exz ample: 

Recently, U.S. Steel announced it 
will shut down permanently its open- 
hearth shop, blooming and billet mills 
at Worcester, Mass., about July 1, and 
its wire plant there will get steel from 
Fairless. That's tantamount to saving 
that the cost of Fairless billets, plus 
transport to Worcester, is less than the 
cost of billets made in an old, non- 
integrated shop at Worcester. 
¢ Modermizing—That’s only the visible 
part of the iceberg. Perhaps one-sixth 
of the more than $3.5-billion U.S. 
Steel has spent on plant since World 
War II went for Fairless. Some of the 
rest went into a new furnace here, a 
new mill there. But most of it went 
into a mvriad of grubbv things aimed 
almost wholly at better use of materials 
or plant or cuts in man-hours. 

You put in extra heating and cooling 
facilities at opposite ends "of a +0-vear- 
old mill and all but double its capacity. 
You spend millions on sintering plants 
because it will let vou get perhaps 2 0% 
more iron per hour feom existing blast 
furnaces. You enlarge open-hearth doors 
for faster charging, beef up cranes to 
handle heavier coils. Hardly a single 
operation in a stecl plant can’t be done 
better. 
¢ People—W ith people, it’s more subtle 
and, ordinarily, less measurable. 

The Corporation's kev moves in this 
direction have included management in- 
centive plans and suggestion systems 
for hourly and certain “salacied people 
and though that sounds routine, it has 
paid off handsomely. 

“I know it sounds corny,”’ savs one 
middle-management veteran. “But if 
you can convince thousands of people 
that $1 is important, and get them to 
do just a little thinking about how to 
save it, in a company like this it can 
mount up to considerable.” 

Including, for example, the second- 
highest two-year average ecarnings-to- 
sales ratio among the 20 largest pro- 
ducers. 
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WRAPPED IN 
LOW-COST 
POLYETHYLENE 

FILM 


oe AUTOMATICALLY! 


These “Stayon” crib sheets are being machine-wrapped in film made of BAKELITE Brand 
Polyethylene. This material costs less than any other transparent film— 
dollar for dollar, it gives 63% more packaging material than the nearest competitive film. 


In addition, you get the tremendous selling power of polyethylene film. 
It’s already famous for shelf life, sparkling clarity, and the superior protection it gives to 
hundreds of products. Now is the time to see what it can do for you. 


Automatic packaging with film made of Bake.tre Brand Polyethylene produces a better 
package, greater sales at lower cost. Learn more about this new development from 
your packaging supplier, or write Dept. CR-14. Bakelite Company, 

Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


aoe” UNION 
It pays to package in film made of AKE! - = ae CAR Bl ie) = 


The terms BAKELITE and UNION CAKBIDE are registered trade-marks of UCC, 





In Business 


Smathers Offers Tonic for Ailing Railroads 
Stronger Than Weeks—But Roads Want More 


Sen. George Smathers (D-Fla.) and his Interstate Com- 
merce subcommittee, who started hearings last January 
on the plight of the railroads, this week produced an 
eight-point plan for aiding the rail industry. 

Che plan, which will be the basis of legislation to go 
before Congress, is more liberal than that outlined last 
week by Commerce Secy. Sinclair Weeks (BW —Apr. 
26'58,p 30). 

Smathers recommends repeal of transportation excise 
taxes. He calls for government guarantees for up to 
$150-million in loans that railroads might need to meet 
operating expenses, plus guarantees for another $550- 
million to finance new equipment and facilities. ‘Those 
roads that are making money could also set up tax- 
exempt construction reserve funds, and the ICC would 
get a more flexible set of rules for fixing railroad freight 
rates. 

Yet even Smathers’ recommendations don’t go far 
enough to satisfy some of the hardest-pressed Eastern 
roads. ‘Their working capital is so far depleted that they 
had sought direct federal loans to pay their bills. 


First U. S. Company Drops 50-50 Oil Split, 


Offers Iran 75% on Offshore Concession 


For the first time, a U.S. oil company is ready to vield 
the standard 50-50 split on Middle East oil profits. ‘The 
lranian parliament this week had before it an offer from 
Pan American Petroleum Corp., a Standard of Indiana 
subsidiary, to give the government 75‘¢ of the profits 
on offshore operations in the Persian Gulf. 

The 50-50 split was first breached by an Italian com- 
pany, AGIP, when it offered Iran 75% last summer on 
a concession (BW—Aug.24'57,p133). Later, a Japanese 
company offered Saudi Arabia 57‘ on an offshore deal. 

In the Pan American offer, Iran also gets a $25-million 
bonus. ‘The U.S. company undertakes to spend $82- 
million on development within 12 years. 


FCC Head—Slightly on the Griddle 
Stokes Stove with Crack at Newspapers 


Federal Communications Commission Chmn. John 
C. Doerfer, already in minor trouble with a Congres- 
sional investigating committee, this week took a potshot 
at newspaper interests that is likely to bring new wrath 
down on him. 

Additessing the National Assn. of Broadcasters in Los 
Angeles, Doerfer raised the threat of a government- 
forced divorce of newspaper interests from broadcasting. 
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He told the broadcasters that newspapers own all or 
part of a quarter of the nation’s TV stations, and added 
that sentiment is growing for more diversified ownership. 

In Washington, an FCC spokesman hastily assured 
reporters that the commission was sponsoring no such 
divorce. 

Doerfer is known to feel that many newspapers have 
been over-sensational in handling the Congressional 
hearings that produced evidence of close relations be- 
tween FCC commissioners—including Doerfer—and the 
industry they regulate. The Congressional inquiry, 
which is dormant but not completed, brought about the 
resignation of one FCC commissioner, Richard Mack, 
under White House pressure (BW—Mar.8’58,p28). 


Suez Shares Inch Upward as Settlement 


With Egypt Draws Near Completion 


Shares of the Suez Canal Co. at midweek had climbed 
a meager 1.2% on the Paris Bourse following news that 
the company had all but signed and sealed its final 
settlement with the United Arab Republic—near Egypt— 
over seizure of the canal. Deprived of its desert ditch, 
the company has long since risen phoenix-like from its 
ashes in the form of a French-chartered investment 
company. 

Terms of the settlement, negotiated with Pres. Nas- 
ser’s government under World Bank auspices, represent 
considerable compromise by both sides: 

¢ Egypt will pay the company $81-million spread over 
five years for its assets in Egypt. 

¢ Egypt gives up its claims to the company’s assets 
outside the country (an estimated $200-million). The 
company remains responsible for its liabilities outside 
F-gypt—an estimated $6.5-million in debentures plus pen- 
sion claims. 

¢ The company drops its claim to revenues it says it 
would have collected between the time of the seizure 
and the end of the original concession in 1968. 

Outside the settlement, but linked to it, will be the 
release of $30-million in Egyptian assets blocked by the 
U.S. at the time of the seizure. Both sides are now 
sitting with fingers crossed lest anything upset the deal 
at the last minute. Shares of the Suez Canal Co. are 
held 40‘ by the British government, the rest by a large 
number of French private investors. 


Court Bars Panama Toll Slash 


Panama Canal tolls are not coming down, at least 
for a while. 

lhe Supreme Court this week unanimously upset a 
lower court order that tolls be cut 25%. U.S. shippers 
had sued to force the cut, which they said would save 
them about $10-million a year. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals, in ordering the cut, 
said that tolls were too high. But Justice William O. 
Douglas, speaking for the Supreme Court, said the issue 
should be “far less cloudy, much more clear” before the 
courts should act. ‘The court held that Congress had 
left toll changes to the discretion of the Panama Canal 
Co.—the government agency that operates the canal, 
under the President. 
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color combinations. On the drawing board: luxurious carpet custom-designed for the Winged Foot Golf Club, Mamaroneck, New York. 


Mr. Smith loves to make Carpets :::and he loves the challenge of creating the right 
carpet to solve your special problem. Mr. Smith is ¢ symbol of all the people at Alexander Smith who have 
been making broadloom carpets and rugs for 113 years. He can save you too-frequent and costly replacements 
by determining the construction and weave that will give you maximum service with minimum maintenance: 
He'll create outstanding custom designs for you—or work with your decorator on new colors, patterns, 


textures. Mr. Smith makes the most satisfactory carpeting you've ever had for your business—or your home! 


Alexander Smith 4 





Here's the secret. Unique advanced tubular con 
struction. Every positive plate packs more power. 
So you get greater battery efficiency—a more 
compact battery for a given capacity rating 


a 


New Battery Unlocks More Power...Saves You Dollars 


New Exide-lronclad Battery 
packs up to 44% more power 


It's today’s most efficiently de- 


signed industrial truck battery. 
Gives you more power in the 
same space. More power and life 
per dollar of cost. Boosts the 
work capacity of your trucks. So 
you can get more work done... 
work a longer shift. For a given 
capacity, the new Exide-Ironclad 





costs you less, yet lasts longer. 
It’s your best battery buy. Only 
Exide offers it. Write for detailed 
bulletin. Exide-Industrial Divi- 
sion, The Electric Storage Battery 
Company, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Exide 
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Pres. Eisenhower will complain to the voters about Congress. 


The President is “considerably irritated,” say aides, at what he con- 
siders the partisan political handling Congress is giving his programs. He’s 
pictured as “burnt up” by the Democratic revisions of anti-recession meas- 
ures and the failure of Congress to act on other legislation—including labor 
reform (page 105). 


Here are the sorts of things that irk the President: 


Democrats voted to freeze farm price supports—they tagged the bill 
as an anti-recession measure. Eisenhower vetoed it. If he hadn’t, he would 
have retreated from his policy of “flexible” price props and would have 
pulled the rug right out from under Agriculture Secy. Benson. 


The Democrats then sent up a huge public works bill—the catch-all 
Rivers and Harbors authorization. Eisenhower had vetoed this bill before 
and he vetoed it again. But this time the Democrats will argue that the 
White House has put budget considerations ahead of badly needed jobs. 


Other bills that invite vetoes are in the works. There’s the so-called 
community facilities bill. That’s the Democratic program to make low- 
interest federal loans available to cities, towns, and counties for public 
works. Democrats picture it as a way to make many jobs. Eisenhower 
doesn’t want it. The White House figures it’s a “make work” scheme, along 
the lines of the old New Deal. A veto is probable. 


Extra unemployment compensation is another issue. What Eisenhower 
wants is Congressional action authorizing federal loans to states for extra 
periods of compensation. The House Ways & Means Committee turned 
this into a “gift” program—states won’t have to repay the $1.5-billion. 
Furthermore, benefits will go to jobless who are outside the insurance 
program. That’s a precedent. If the measure reaches the White House in 
anything close to this form, Eisenhower may well veto it. 


Here’s the political strategy of the Democrats: 


Show that Eisenhower is against the farmers—after all, he did veto 
the bill to freeze price props at current levels. 

Show he’s against public works—as a way of providing jobs. He did 
veto the Rivers & Harbors Bill and he may kill the city loan bill. 


Show he’s against help for the unemployed—give him a bill he doesn’t 
want with grants to states, rather than loans. 


The postal bill fits into the same pattern. 


On the rate side, the President will get less than he wants. Example: 
a 4¢ instead of a 5¢ first-class letter rate. 

On the postal pay side, Eisenhower will get more than he wants. The 
President has supported a 6% postal wage rise. What he’s likely to get out 
of Congress is a raise of nearly 10%. 


This can bring on another veto. Democrats don’t worry about the 
postal deficit. They like the idea of being able to blame the White House 
for the failure of postal workers to get a pay hike. In politics, postal workers 
are active—from the rural carrier to the city clerk. 
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Mark May 20 on your calendar. Eisenhower is scheduled to make a 
major economic address on that day. It may well be the major political 
effort of the year, keyed to the business decline and what the President 
considers the federal responsibility to be. 


The tax issue is far from resolved, even though it has been under con- 
sideration since January. 


The most vocal among the Democrats talk of a general cut. By this 
they mean relief for the lower income groups. 


The Democratic leaders still show restraint. They don’t like the idea 
of massive deficits. And they aren’t yet convinced that checking the slide 
requires such drastic action. But if they do have to take sides, then they 
will favor tax cuts slanted to the low and middle class income groups. 


Eisenhower remains flexible. His latest comments indicate some sym- 
pathy for special relief, while delaying a general tax cut decision. 


There’s the excise issue. Eisenhower might be willing to give up 
some of the high rates on such things as autos and other major consumer 
durable goods. The hope, of course, is that sales would rise. 


Eisenhower favors investment encouragements. His reasoning is that 
business must invest more in order to provide jobs for the growing labor 
force. This means relief for those who live off their capital. 


Other legislation is piling up while Congress debates the anti-recession 
issues 


Extension of the Trade Agreements Act will be fought bitterly. With 
a recession here at home, imports come in for increasing attack. In the end, 
Congress will vote an extension of the tariff law. 


Foreign aid faces a bitter fight. Since Korea, the trend has been 
against U.S. aid to so-called underdeveloped areas. The rising deficit works 
against aid at this time. The prospect, however, is that Eisenhower will get 
most of what he wants. 


Help for the railroads will be voted. This will be in the form of a loan 
program. It will happen even though there’s little enthusiasm for the 
scheme in either the House or Senate. Members look on the program as 
temporary relief 


Meanwhile, on all sides, the rails’ dilemma leads to recurring talk 
of government ownership of the rails as an eventuality—this is corridor 
talk, not openly on the floors of Congress. Most members comment that 
current regulation is out of date. They see one long-term answer as more 
freedom on rates and service. 

= 


As for politics, keep a close eye on California. That’s where some 
national figures have big stakes in local issues. 


Note how the labor issue is being played. Knowland forced Senate 
votes on labor reforms, even though many of them embarrassed colleagues 
in the Senate. He lost these votes. But in his governorship race he seems 
determined to bring a showdown on right-to-work laws. If he wins, new 
pressure will be put on Congress next year for more restrictions. 
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Vendo puts efficiency | to handling... : 


FROM VENDING (=3 @ TO MOVING MATERIALS 
COFFEE <agh WITH ALLIS-CHALMERS 
WITH i 3 LIFT TRUCKS 
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At the drop of a coin the Vendo Coffee Maker instantly 
produces a cup, pours hot coffee — here’s material han- 
dling at its automatic best, 


But Vendo Manufacturing Company, world’s largest 
producer of vending machines, is also concerned with 
efficient movement of material within its own plant. For 
this task a fleet of Allis-Chalmers lift trucks is used. 


These trucks are constantly on the go, moving every- 
thing from nuts and bolts to fabricated steel parts, 
spotting 16,000-lb dies with pin-point accuracy, maneu- 
vering through cramped quarters with ease, carefully 
handling finished goods to prevent damage. They are 
essential to the efficient operation of Vendo’s modern 
Kansas City plant. 


Best of all, their durability and ease of servicing are 
excellent. As Clyde Hickman, foreman of the Material 
Handling Department, puts it, “A lift truck has to keep 
moving or you lose money — and ours keeps moving.” 

Let your Allis-Chalmers material handling dealer show 


how you can put greater efficiency into your handling. John Cromer, operator, says, “ I like the way an Allis-Chal- 
mers lift truck porerms. I like the transmission. I like the 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, ENGINE - MATERIAL HANDLING DIVISION, 


way it handles. 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN . 


just like the whole machine!” 


Clyde Dent, mechanic, says, “We tried out Allis-Chalmers 
“Maintenance expenses are fork ey — other 
rce, pro- : + pee 
~ bag y 4 "That Allis. eS “Reports ome George Lee Sigloch, operator, says, “It's a work horse. We 
Chalmers engine is wonder- the drivers, maintenance men have to spot all of the heavy dies and it really handles nice. 
ful. It is easily overhauled and material handling super- 
and has a world of power. visors showed they all preferred 
this equipment.’ LLIS 
ALLIS-CHALMERS <&¢ 
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camera has caught the fuel-spray pattern within the rear end of the ran 





PHOTOGRAPHY AT WORK—No. 33 in a Kodak Series 


Project: Inspect rotor tip jets for 


HEN Hiller Helicopters of 


Palo Alto, Cal.—-a pioneer 
in vertical take-off aircraft—devel- 
oped a rotor-tip ram-jet engine, 
they knew the fuel spray would be 
subject to high air velocity and 
centrifugal force up to 1200 G’s. 
Would the fuel spray be deflected 
outward and cause the jet to lose 
thrust ? They wanted to know. 


So they set up the camera with 
its fast eye to catch what otherwise 
couldn't be seen. And they learned 
the right angle of air intake and 


1-jet engine even though it is passing by at about 450 miles pet 


nozzle to obtain the greatest power 
Using photography in research i 
an old story with Hiller—as fami 
iar as using it for improving publi 
relations. It’s an example of the wa 
photography plays many impo 
tant roles in modern-day industry 
Small businesses and large ar 
using photography to improv 
products, to aid in quality contro 
to cut office routine and spee 
sales. It can save time and c 
costs for you, too. How? Chec 
over the list at the right and seq 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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WHIRLSTAND 


This is all the human eye could have seen of the whirling ram-jet engine 
as camera takes its picture. 


propelled jet helicopter built by Hiller 


Here are some of the places Photography can work for you— 


a few minutes with this check list can give you suggestions thet could mean extra profits 


Management -rOgress | ck Advertising 
! por Record preservatior Disp s, Deale 


Inf ation distril i ‘ , Service —M 
Organiza } ; : 


; Ira 
Administration — |} 
P hase schedu Or : 
decor: orm printing 
Public Relations —N elease H seed motion pictures 
Institutional, Community relations, Pu Testing & Quality Cont 
at . sct Reports, Standards lit 


Researct 
harts, Libra 
rol 
rrapt Insu ent re ding 
housing & Distribution — |: 
1 t ntrol, Damage records, Wa 
Health records. Bulle onnee te tide Whadiitoet i Bc 
Training and Safety alet npaigns, Purchasing — Schedules iI 

Teact u Reports Fire preventior engineering prints Specificatic 
Engineering — Drawings, Specificatior Component selection, Source 


eets, Drawing protectior ilot radiography 


Personnel— Identification photo b Radiog 
description, Orientation, P: | records Ware 


Sales — Portfolios, Dealer helps, Sal 


Production —Time study, Work methods Price & Delivery information 

Legible drawings, Schedules, Process records ] Plant Engineering & Maintenance 
Product Design & Development Plant layout, Repair proposals, Piping 
Styling, Consumer testing, Motion studies, Wiring installations, Progressive 


Stress analysis, Performance studies maintenance, Record debulki 

















MARKETING 


New Kresge variety store (above 
and right) underscores trend to 
bigger, more glamorous shops 
and supermarket techniques. 


But Kresge’s “5 and 10” sign on 
Detroit store (above and right) 
reminds customers that it’s still 
a variety store at heart. 
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| Whatever Happened 


To the Dime Store? 


The variety store has always lived up 
to its name on one count: the diversity 
of goods it sells. This diversity has 
steadily increased over the vears as the 
old five-and-dime has squared off to 
meet a changing market. 

loday there’s a new kind of diversity. 
The big variety chains are beginning to 
take sides on the question of where 
they belong, where they should be head- 
ing. All have long since thrown out 
the dime store concept as a practical 
limitation on their wares. But some 
have pushed far beyond the barriers of 
what used to be called the “limited 
price variety store.’” Others cherish the 
dime-store concept as a policy. 

One of these is S. S. Kresge Co. (pic- 
tures), whose sales of $377-million make 
it second to F. W. Woolworth Co.—if 
vou exclude W. 'T. Grant Co. Kresge’s 
president, Franklin P. Williams (cover), 
says frankly, “We hope we will always 
be called the dime store.” Woolworth, 
with sales of nearly $S$24-million, also 
is relatively on the conservative side. It 


figures it has upgraded about as far as 
it wants to at the moment. On the other 
hand, Grant, with sales of over $406- 
million, has moved so far from the 
variety store base that it no longer con- 
siders itself a variety store—though it 
can’t think what to call itself. J. J. 
Newberry Co., No. 4 on the list, has 
also moved far toward merchandise that 
used to be considered the bailiwick of 
the department or specialty store. It 
calls itself a variety department store. 

¢ What Is It?—The question of what 
a variety store is and what it is to be has 
special interest right now. ‘Traditionally, 
the breed has shown a stouter resistance 
to economic dips than most retailing. 
Industry statistics indicate that of the 
four chain groups—varietv, grocery, 
drugs, and restaurants—variety chains 
react the least to changes in disposable 
income. Normally, for a 10% shift 
in such income, variety store sales shift 
5%. In the early depression vears, sales 
of the largest 
dropped only 15% from 


chains 
1929 to the 


seven varicty 


A Thicker Slice for Variety Stores 


Their share of general merchandise sales 


has been inching upward 


20 ~ 


Percent of General Merchandise Group 


(including department stores, mail order) 
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Data: Dept. of Commerce. 
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DO YOU USE THESE 


r | tested 


cost-cutting 
techniques 


IN YOUR BUSINESS? 
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Keep your workforce at the level required for 

routine work — Use Manpower, Inc. for all extra work 
occurring above that level! Our employees will do 
your work on your premises or in our office. 


Avoid using highly paid employees to do extra 

or part-time work of an unskilled nature. When this 
work occurs —- Use Manpower, Inc. employees and 
save your skilled workers for more important work. 


ja 


Instead of adding more office equipment which will 
not be put to “full-time” use — call your local 
Manpower office! We'll do the work in our own fully 
equipped office — using our employees and 
equipment — at low rates. 


jis 


Use Manpower Industrial Temporary Help Service 
to cut Material Handling Costs! We'll unload on an 
hourly or “per unit” basis. We will also help you 
with shipping, general labor, or warehouse work. 
You save the costs of maintaining a permanent 
workforce to handle periodic work. 


[| & 


In addition to saving you money, Manpower services are convenient — 
Our bonded insured employees will do your work, in your office or ours, 
as long as you need them —4 hours, a day, a week, or longer at low 
hourly rates. We pay all salaries, taxes, and insurance — including 
Workmen’s and Unemployment Compensation. 


EMPLOYEES GOING ON VACATION? 


Make arrangements now to have trained temporary replacements from 


Manpower to keep your work up-to-date. Our typists, stenos, 


and office workers will keep your work current at low hourly rates. 
Call your local Manpower office today for details. 


FREE bookset / 


iear-talele)) f-) Peis 


Mr. Elmer L. Winter, President, Manpower, Inc. 
820 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Dear Mr. Winter, 


Please send me your FREE booklet “100 Ways to 
Improve Efficiency — Save Money in Your Office.” 


Name 





Firm 





12 pages of valuable hints 


on office efficiency and Address. 
today 





City —— State_ 
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1933 low, while six major 
chains fell 23%. 

In more recent years, the picture be- 
comes one of wheels within wheels. Be- 
tween 1951 and 1957, all retailing reg- 
istered a 27.8% sales gain. Variety 
stores, in these generally prosperous 
vears, showed a below-average 23.4% 
increase. Yet, within the “general mer- 
chandise” group, which includes de- 
partment stores, variety, and mail order, 
the varietv store’s gain is better than 
the 16.2% increase of the group as a 
whole. While variety stores have stuck 
pretty steadfastly to a 1.8% share of 
total retail sales throughout this period, 
they have garnered a slowly growing 
share of their own group’s sales (chart, 
page +7). 

Their reputation for standing up well 
in a declining period appears to be 
holding up. An analysis by Variety 
Stores Assn. shows that, while depart- 
ment store sales were off 2% for the 
first quarter of 1958, the 12 national 
variety store companies lost only 0.3%. 
The independents and regional variety 
chains showed a small sales increase. 

In short, as E. F. Hutton & Co., 
stockbroker, pointed out in its April 
market analysis, “the least favored of 
the retailing groups in recent vears” 
shows signs that in a recession year it 
mav “benefit from the times.” 
¢ Chief Beneficiary—Whether it’s the 
company that has departed most from 
the traditional varietv store formula or 
the one that has stuck closest to it that 
benefits is a question. 

Even Kresge concedes that the broad- 
ened lines of merchandise and expand- 
ing price ranges are “the prime con- 
tributors to increased sales.”” Grant and 
Newberry, both proponents of broader, 
higher-priced lines, had the biggest sales 
increases between 1950 and 1957. Yet, 
Grant is the only one of the big three 
whose sales slipped a bit in the first 
quarter of 1955. 

The profit picture is even more con- 
fusing. None of the large chains have 
been able to duplicate during the 1950s 
their profit highs of the late 1940s. But 
Grant's nearly 20% profit gain between 
1950 and 1957 was the largest percent- 
age increase in the group, and its 9% 
gain between 1956 and 1957 was also 
the largest. Yet Kresge, representing 
the opposite school, was one of the few 
large chains to show a profit increase 
last vear. Per share earnings rose from 
$2.60 to $2.62—“the most important 
two cents I’ve seen,” Kresge’s Williams 
comments. 


grocery 


|. Distinction or Difference? 


One reason the figures offer such a 
mixed picture is that in many ways the 
difference between chains is often more 
one of words than of deeds. 

Thus, vou can buy a fur coat for a 
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PLAN WITH 
SAVE WITH 
RELY ON 


Plan with Copper — because it has distinctive 
qualities you'll find in no other metal. For ex- 
ample, air conditioning engineers plan with 
Copper because it is the best commercial heat 
transfer agent known .. . and because it resists 
corrosion. Copper also enables them to get the 
most efficient installation in the smallest pos- 
sible space. 





Save with Copper — as Lennox Industries, Inc. 
does. Its “Landmark combination of comfort 
components” heats, cools and cleans air . . . and 
Copper helps to do it more economically. Cop- 
per is easy to work, bend and solder, thus mak- 
ing assembly, handling and installation quicker, 
surer, easier and less costly. 





Rely on Copper — whether it’s cooling, heating 
or whatever your problem. Think first of Cop- 
per’s unique advantages! Not only is it the best 
commercial heat transfer agent, not only does 
it resist corrosion . . . Copper is the best com- 
mercial conductor of electricity. Copper and its 
alloys are easy to work, form, draw, join, stamp, 
polish and plate. And Copper is in good supply 
to meet your demands today and tomorrow! 











Illustration shows the LANDMARK 
combination air conditioner, heating section 
and blower. Manufactured by Lennox 
Industries, Inc., Marshalltown, lowa. 


eeeaseaasteeneen 





in over 40 Standard Alloys! 


Address any inquiries about Copper to the Copper & Brass Research Association, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 








Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 134 of a Series 


Esther Williams Pools are 
completely equipped with 
all filtration and 
protective devices for 


healthful, safe recreation. 





50 


(MTERMATIONAL SWIMMING FOOL COBroRaTION 





watermark 


of Quality! 


One name stands out in almost every field of business. 
The name of Esther Williams is as important in swimming pool 
circles as Strathmore is in fine stationery. The two are hand- 
somely paired in the distinctive letterhead of the International 
Swimming Pool Corporation, of which Miss Williams is President. 


The quality evident in Strathmore Letterhead Papers adds im- 
pressively to the corporate character of the companies whose 
names appear on them. A list of the company names, on letter- 
heads bearing the Strathmore watermark, would be a roster of 
prominent firms throughout the country. 


International Swimming Pool Corporation 
of White Plains, N. Y. is the exclusive manufacturer of Esther 
Williams Swimming Pools. Because of unique design features and 
new manufacturing techniques pioneered by International, it is 
now possible for the average family to enjoy what used to be a 
rich man’s luxury. 

STRATHMORE LETTERHEAD PAPERS: STRATHMORE PARCHMENT. STRATHMORE SCRIPT 


THISTLEMARK BOND. ALEXANDRA BRILLIANT. BAY PATH BOND. STRATHMORE WRITING 
STRATHMORE BOND. ENVELOPES TO MATCH CONVERTED BY OLD COLONY ENVELOPE CO 


STRATHMORE THIN PAPERS: STRATHMORE PARCHMENT ONION SKIN. STRATHMORE BOND 
ONION SKIN, STRATHMORE BOND AIR MAIL. STRATHMORE BOND TRANSMASTER, REPLICA 


STRATHMORE 


MAKERS OF FINE PAPERS 
STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD. MASSACHUSETTS 


BETTER PAPERS ARE MADE WITH COTTON FIBER 
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couple of hundred dollars at some 
Grant stores, but you'll also find the 
traditional variety store stock. New- 
berry sells rugs, $70 cameras, appli- 
ances, some furniture—but it still car- 
ries candy, toys, costume jewelry, and 
small wares that have long been variety 
store standbys. Despite Kresge’s inten- 
tion to be called the “ten-cent store,” 
it sells power lawn mowers, aluminum 
awnings up to $65. 

¢ Prosperity’s Mark—The reason for 
the upgrading is obvious. Prosperity 
has caught up with many of the varietv 
stores’ customers in the postwar vears. 
Newberry, with the voung married 
market in mind, has moved heavily 
into brands. Kresge and Woolworth, 
too, are emphasizing brands more than 
in the past. 

Furthermore, supermarkets have 
horned in on some traditional dime- 
store lines. 

Most variety chains are meeting the 
challenge by offering more in wares 
that aren't strictly impulse wares, by 
turning, like the supers, to new loca- 
tions, to bigger, more efficient stores, 
and by more stress on_ self-service. 
“After all,” Williams points out, 
“variety stores pioneered the self 
sclection of merchandise by means of 
open counter displays.” — Self-service 
and the checkout counter are logical 
next steps. 


ll. One Man’s Way 


Since change has come to all, what 
does Kresge mean by its emphasis on 
the traditional variety store appeal? 

It is the basic concept of this big, 
Detroit-based chain that there’s always 
room at the bottom of the retail price 
scale. 

Despite soaring prices and a_ pre- 
sumed consumer demand for nothing 
but the finest, vou can still find over 
the door of many a Kresge store the 
legend, “5 and 10 Cent Store.” 

New Kresge stores have wide aisles 
and plenty of light. But the front that 
Kresge shows its customers as they 
come in its doors still features the 
thread, notions, and costume jewelry 
that mean “ten-cent store’ to every 
American over 30 years old. 
¢ Founder’s Image—Kresge’s has grown 
to an operation of 692 stores with an 
annual gross of $377-million by ag- 
gressively hanging on to its old concept. 
Kresge is living in the image oi its 
founder. 

With the exception of the law, 
finance, and real estate departments 
there is not a man on the Kresge ex- 
ecutive level who has not been a man- 
ager of a Kresge retail store. 

Sebastian Spering Kresge himself 
started out working in a grocery store 
and a hardware store. He opened his 
first five-and-dime store in Memphis, 
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LOUIS W. DAWSON, President, Mutual Of New York, explains why: 


“These papers must last 100 years”’ 


“Passed from generation to generation, our life 
insurance policies may have to last 100 years 
or more. Time is the ultimate test of paper 
quality —and in these policies we use cotton 
fiber papers exclusively.” 

For every important use . . . for impressive 
letterheads as well as lasting records . . . suc- 
cessful businessmen choose cotton fiber papers. 

Flexible, white fibers of purest cotton, crafted 
with expert care and precision equipment, cre- 


ate papers of exceptional beauty, strength and 
endurance. These are papers that perform as 
handsomely as they look and feel . . . 
ness and social stationery, onion skin, index, 
ledger, drawing, tracing and blue print papers. 
Make sure the papers you use are made with 
cotton fiber —25% minimum up to 100% in 
the finest grades. Ask your printer or supplier 
for more information. 
©Cotton Fiber Paper Manufacturers, 122 E. 42nd St.,N.Y.C. 


in busi- 
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PAPERS 


BETTER PAPERS ARE MADE WITH COTTON FIBER 


LOOK FOR “COTTON” 


OR 


“RAG" IN THE WATERMARK OR LABEL 





Is 
THIS 
YOUR 


SHIP Tg: 


ABC MEG.co. 


2 00 MAIN Sr. 
NLUSA. 


If you make multiple shipments to identical 
addresses and each shipping label is typed 
individually—you might as well use dollar 
bills for labels. 

It’s expensive! 

Instead, one girl can prepare a Weber stencil 
as easily as a label—but the Weber stencil can 
address hundreds of labels or imprint directly 
on cartons. 


The savings in money ...and time... are sub- 
stantial and will repay many times over the 
small investment in a Weber Marking System. 
Isn’t it worth investigating? 


Send for this new booklet now! 
“Assembly Line” Shipment Addressing 
booklet tells how you can slash the costs 
of shipment addressing. WEBER MARK- 
ING SYSTEMS, Division of Weber Ad- 
dressing Machine Co., Inc., Mount 
Prospect, Ill. 


Weber 


MARKING SYSTEMS 


ORIGINATORS OF 


“TOUCH-STENCILING” 
WEBER LABEL PRINTING MACHINES 


NET REE TT 
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Tenn., as an equal partner of John G. 
McCrory, one of the ten-cent store pio- 
neers. By 1907, the company became 
S. S. Kresge Co. Now nearing his $1st 
birthday, Kresge is still chairman of 
the board. 

Williams, too, worked himself up the 
hard route—from stock clerk to store 
manager, to superintendent of several 
stores. 


lil. Change for Change 


Last year Williams told the stock- 
holders, “Changing economic condi- 
tions, population movement, higher 
family income, and the age and econ- 
omic status of customers have directed 
our policies and store unit locations. 
The shopping center, both neighbor- 
hood and regional, continues to pro- 
vide us with an opportunity for healthy 
and profitable growth.” 

Of the 30 new stores Kresge opened 
in 1956, 28 were in shopping centers. 
Last vear, the company opened 33 new 
stores, 31 in shopping centers. All 34 
stores planned for this vear will be se 
located. 

In joming the shopping center 
Kresge is by no means umque. New 
berry, in fact, says it was the first of 
the larger chains to go into a big 
regional shopping center. But New 
berry is also going aggressively after the 
smaller community where it may be the 
biggest, most important store. Anc 
Woolworth, too, has a policy of main 
taining downtown stores, while alsé 
moving to shopping centers. 

e New Territories—Kresge’s is expand 
ing into new territory. Over half its 
stores are in the Midwest. This vear it 
expects to move into Atlanta anc 
Dallas, and has plans for stores in 
Florida, Louisiana, Colorado, anc 


_ Arizona. 


lo Williams, none of this growth- 
not even the addition of costlier lines 
represents a basic change at all. He 
explains: “The woman shopper 
may ponder paving $20 for a car coat 
in a dime store, but we feel sure her 
good common sense and knowledge of 
values soon will overcome any possible 
lack of snob appeal.” 
¢ No Credit—On one point, he stick: 
resolutely to the traditional variety store 
formula. Newberry and Grant both offe 
various kinds of credit. Kresge’s doesn’t 
It has a lavaway plan for people whe 
want to save up for a high-priced item 
but no more. In this, Kresge and Wool 
worth think much alike. Both chain 
feel that there’s a limit to the price o 
merchandise a _ variety store shoul 
sell. 

“We are a variety store,” William 
insists, “and the original variety stor 
lines are given the strongest emphasis 
People say they're going to the dim« 
store,” he adds. “We like that.” eno 
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Millions see the Yellow Pages emblem every day 
in leading magazines. Millions more see it on 
storefronts, trucks, billboards and TV. It reminds 
buyers to LOOK IN THE YELLOW PAGES of their 
telephone directories to find who sells the branded 
products and services they need. 


is the shortest step 


’ 


af 


J ie 4 ; > 
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If you use Trade Mark Service in the Yellow Pages 
to identify your local dealers, the emblem in your 
advertising will send prospects to these dealers. 

° ° ° 
If you’re not yet using Trade Mark Service, call your 


telephone business office for complete information. 
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Elmer  Lindseth, utility _ president, 


CLEVELAND launches promotion of electric driers. 


William G. Power, Chevy ad manager, rides into 


NEW YORK Madison Square Garden to spellbind auto salesmen. 








Fireworks atop the Sheraton on eve 


PHILADELPHIA of auto sales week. 


Razzle-Dazzle Aims at Excitine 


banner-flying 


CITCUS 


If promotional stunts 
fireworks, 
urgent ap 
patriotism—can do 


helicopters parade 


ict pictures ibove ind 
peals to shoppers’ 
the trick, the country can look forward 
to a quick end to the recession 

past few weeks, the 
retailers 
that out 
postwar period 


lor during the 


consumer has been wooed by 


ind manufacturers oh a scale 
does anything in the 


Merchants have been engaged in what 
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is taking on all the flavor of one big 
nationwide pep talk 

Slogancers are working at fever pitch, 
from the child in Saginaw, 
Mich., who $100 for her “Buy 


SC hool 
won 


with enjoyment and stop unemploy- 


ment” to the professionals who write 
copy for the Advertising Council’s all- 
media “Confidence in a Growing Amer 
ica” campaign 

But there are those, even among the 


take a 
view of what is 
happening. In Los Angeles, a_ typical 
dealer commented: “It is silly to ex- 
pect that people who are out of work 
and who are having problems with the 
family food budget, or who have friends 
ire going to be 
propaganda 


pace-setting auto dealers, who 


somewhat jaundiced 


in that predicament, 
greatly influenced by a 
campaign 

Instead of fostering a Roman holiday 
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BUSINESS HEALTHY! 
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“You Auto Buy Now” Week was kicked off by a rally to which local auto 
HOUSTON dealers bought 6,009 tickets at 99¢. All dealers shut up shop to attend. 


Don't trust to luck when select- 
ing a drive for your machinery. 
Be sure! A Sterling Application 
Engineer will help you select a 
Sterling Electric Power Drive 
System that produces startling 
increases in machine perfor- 
mance at lower operating costs. 


| INQUIRE 
The city spent $100,000 to dress up and promote a sales drive. This 
EVANSTON 


coach-and-four took loads of young people for a ride opening day. 


the Lethargic Buyer TERLING 


n 
itmosphere, another man suggested, the the Federal Reserve Bank, stirred up a LOS ANGELES a a 12 
trade associations, press, and govern hornet’s nest when he said at an open 
ment should turn to the serious job of | meeting that he didn’t feel the cit) 
explaining why the economy is not in cconomy would get a permanent lift 


Offices and Stocks in Principal Cities 





danger of sliding into a deep abvss from any razzle-dazzle sales campaign Speed-Trol Constest Nave 
¢ Doubting Thomases—F ven in Cleve In fact, he thought anv sales during the Variable Speed Drives Speed Motors 
land, where the fast-spreading rally drive would steal from future buying 
1round-the-cash-register movement got He was promptly disputed by the Cleve- 
its start late in February (BW—Mar.8 land newspapers. And the majority of 
"55.p48), there are doubters reports in a BUSINESS WEEK roundup 

Dr. James E. Wert, an economist for shows littl upport for his view among 


Slo-Speed Multi-Mount 
Gear Motors Speed Reducers 
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Paper 
20es 
sailing 


along 


on 
| luyck 


developments 


Ton after ton. Year after year. The paper you read. 
The reams you write on. And wrap things in. The 
tissues you use. And the cartons they're shipped in. 
The pages of this magazine, too. Prodigious output 
—Huyck helps make it. Huyck’s stock-in-trade is 
the inventive capability that results in the design, 
development and production of better and better 
papermakers’ felts essential to better and better 


papermaking technique. 


One example is the suction transfer felt. Developed 
by Huyck first—and now used widely throughout 
the industry. Result? Paper sails night through what 


used to be a mighty expensive trouble spot—the 


Huyck Felt Co. Division 


open draw on Fourdrinier machines. In other words, 
Huyck fransfer feits help the paper industry turn 
out better paper at higher speed—and at lower cost. 


Small wonder Huyck’s transfer felts are “standard 
equipment” in the paper field. As is Huyck’s com- 
plete line of papermakers’ felts. They're working 
examples of Huyck’s role in paper production and 
typical illustrations of Huyck’s special ability to 
develop highly-engineered fabrics for a wide range 
of industrial uses. Just one more reason Huyck 
(pronounced ‘‘Hike’’) continues its vigorous growth 
along with that of the paper industry. As it has 
for 88 years. 


F.C. HUYCK & SONS 


Re nsselae r, N. ¥. 














CONTINENTAL 


“S” Assemblies Save Money 
in the 
CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY 


- 
best news for every user of construction equipment 


with Continental power! All models in the Continental 
line of industrial engines are now available in “S” 
Assembly form—basic engine unit complete with cylin- 
der-and-block assembly, oil pan, cylinder head, piston 
and valve assemblies, crankshaft, camshaft, gear cover, 


bearings and caps, crank and cam gears and front end 





! plate, fully assembled and torqued to specifications. 





“S” Assemblies usually cost less than 
full overhaul, and they install in a 
fraction of overhaul time. And since 
the “S” Assembly embodies the latest 
results of Continental’s continuing re- 
search, as regards both materials and 
design, it enables you to keep the very 


latest model on the job at all times. 


} L j 


L-HEAD OVERHEAD VALVE 





ASK YOUR EQUIPMENT DEALER ABOUT "S” ASSEMBLIES 
OR WRITE THE FACTORY FOR INFORMATION 


[ontinental Motors [orporation 


nw & OO NM @« mh. €: @ tC. A BH 


6 EAST 4STH ST, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK + 3817 S. SANTA FE AVE, LOS ANGELES 58, CALIF. 
62718 CEDAR SPRINGS ROAD, DALLAS §, TEXAS + 1252 OAKLEIGH OR, EAST POINT (ATLANTA) GA. 
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HELICOPTER tows “You Auto Buy Now” 


banner over the Los Angeles suburban area. 


the men who are on the retail firing line. 
e Late Starters—It’s true that in Chi- 
cago and Pittsburgh, merchants haven't 
vet banded together for an over-all drive, 
except among auto dealers. But even 
there, individual campaigns have _be- 
gun. And in city after city, merchants, 
auto dealers, and local officials have 
been launching drum-beating campaigns 
with the enthusiasm of a campus rally 

Results that are beginning to trickle 
in, they say, prove the value of the sales 
drives. These enthusiasts—taking their 
cue from Pres. Eisenhower's appeal for 
the consumer to buy anything he needs 
now—are convinced that people have 
the money and the credit and need only 
a spark of old-fashioned enthusiasm to 
make them buy. 


|. All Kinds of Stunts 


Cleveland, for instance, was so im- 
pressed by the initial you-auto-buy-now 
dealer campaign, that it has changed its 
name to “Valuetown U.S.A.” for a 
30-day period that will apply to all 
retailing. Official campaign symbol is 
“V V"—or “Value for you, vitality for 
Cleveland.” 

People are being urged to buy what- 

ever they need or have been wanting; 
merchants are urged to offer special 
bargains. Posters and banners proclaim 
the event; even road signs leading into 
Cleveland have been changed to 
“Valuetown.”’ 
e Auto Circuses—Many of the nation’s 
promotions are still pretty much con- 
fined to the hard-pressed auto dealers. 
Last week, 1,200 New York and Brook- 
lyn auto dealers and salesmen took over 
Madison Square Garden fer a rally that 
employed the Ringling Bros. circus 
props to whip up enthusiasm—including 
a clown act satirizing the small car. 

One dealer admitted: “Business is ter- 
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MINNESOTA, hats off to thee 


on the centennial of your statehood 


Although Great Northern Railway serves 
ten states and two Canadian provinces, 
we have very special reasons for saluting 
Minnesota on the occasion of its 100th 
year of statehood. 

Great Northern was born in Minnesota 
nearly 100 years ago. Our headquarters 
are in Minnesota’s splendid capital _— 
Saint Paul. We are the largest railway . 
and one of the largest employers . . . in 
the state. We’ve had an important part in 


the fabulous growth of this Land of 10,000 
Lakes. 

So, Minnesota, hats off to thee, indeed 
—for your lakes and rivers, for your bounti- 
ful fields, forests and mines. But even 
more, for your wonderful people—our 
neighbors—who have carved out a pros- 
perous, happy homeland by dint of hard, 
honest work, by dint of highest health and 
educational standards, and by dint of 
solid citizenship. 


\ 
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P. S. #1: What could be better than an office or plant 
in Minnesota. Let us help you make the move. Just 
write E. N. Duncan, Director, Industrial and Agricultural 
Development Dept., Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, 
Minnesota. 


P. S. #2: Shipping things to and from Minnesota is a 
breeze, with Great Northern’s help. For information on 
freight services, write W. E. Nicholson, General Freight 
Trajjfic Manager, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, 
Minnesota. 


P. S. #3: Minnesota’s lake country is unexcelled for 
summer vacations. Come from Chicago—or the West — 
on Great Northern’s Empire Builder or Western Star. 
P.G. Holmes, Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 
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NEW!,_—/ 


NON-PENETRATING 
ODORLESS 
INSTANT-DRY 


57¢ 


REFILLS 
35¢ 


New cet brilliant in- 
tense color you can 
“ eradicate or wash off if 
eee you want to in a new 
COLORS companion to famous 
Speedry Magic Marker 

.. see the amazing 

) 

C weds 


‘ > Durable yet Removabie!” 


7 maqic marker 


DRIES INSTANTLY ON POROUS 
SURFACES + NON-PENETRATING 
ODORLESS 


No spill, fill or leak in patented ‘‘no 
loose ink" Speedry “Capac” Magic 
Markers and Brushpens. Just lift 
the cap and get perfect, uniform 
feed. Only Speedry offers 20 years’ 
leadership in specialized inks and 
devices for marking, stamping, 
stencilling 


peedry 
MAGIC 
MARKER 
BRUSHPEN 
Gold finish metal 
shpen 


99c 


FREE 
‘77 ways to use magic marker” 
SPEEDRY PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept. WH-2, Richmond Hill 18, N.Y. 
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syne ne 33, TRUS AnERD OF THIS OME 


ruest PAYLOADERS 


rwE INCONVENIENCE 


sorRY FOR 


THE FRANK 6G. 


BEATING 
TW RECESSION 


LIBERTYVILLE ILLINOIS 


c 


TEN MILES of tractor-shovels were shipped by the Frank G. Hough Co. of Libertyville, 


Ill., for a demonstration in Salt Lake City. 


rible.” But by the time William G. 
Power, national advertising manager for 
Chevrolet, was through his spellbind 
ing, arm-waving speech, a previously 
lukewarm audience was obviously ready 
to give it the old college try. “Maybe 
it will stir things up,” the once-skeptical 
dealer conceded. In fact, those who 
doubt the efficacitv of the sales drives 
on the consumer do think the benefit 
from spurring salesmen’s efforts is alone 
worth the effort. 
e Southern Accent—This was true in 
\tlanta, whose campaign wound up last 
week. Its theme: “Y'all Auto Buy Now.” 
Ihe dealer association savs it was the 
first time all of the city’s new and used 
car dealers cooperated on a project for 
the good of the entire community 

Ihe drive was launched bv a dinner 
rally attended by 900 who heard a pep 
talk bv Heartsill Wilson, Plymouth’s as 
istant sales vice president The mavor 
and governor joined in proclaiming the 
campaign. Peachtree Plymouth, Inc., 
hired 40 Southern belles to operate a 
batterv of telephones from their show 
rooms for a complete canvass of Metro 
politan Atlanta. Thev are making 10, 
000 calls a dav, hope to cover the area 
within a menth 
¢ Hollywood Stvle—In the San Fer- 
nando Vallev in Southern California, 
22 cities joined in a kickoff breakfast 
Mystery dispatched to 
salesman makes ; 


shoppers ire 
showrooms; if the i 
good pitch—even without the sale, of 
course 


he can win merchandise prizes. 
Pretty girls in convertibles run around 
towns handing out Yaba (vou auto buy 
now) balloons. Both in Los Angeles 
and the Valley, dealers are broadening 
the pitch to include all stores. 

The common theme: “Savings are 
the highest in history, and we are go- 
ing through what is probably the 
wealthiest recession of all time.” 
¢ Brotherly Love—This week, 


Phila 


Pres. G. A. Gilbertson sends off last load. 


delphia finished a campaign that started 
off with a fireworks display and the 
hanging in efhgy of “Old Man Gloom” 
in a tuxedo. The slogan: “Start a 
Boom—Hang Old Man Gloom.” 

Just as in other places, the dealers 

were a little amazed at the idea of 
cooperating—Power’s Madison Square 
Garden speech implored dealers to sell 
features, not price, with an implied 
criticism of some cut-throat dealer tac- 
tics. Charles A. Bott, president of the 
Philadelphia dealer group, commented: 
“Here we are—hot competitors—break- 
ing bread and joining one another for a 
common cause. 
e The Midwest—Chicago auto dealers 
are tickled with their campaign and 
have extended it a week. Other retail- 
ers there are concentrating on special 
entertainment events. State Street mer 
chants have plans to build a runway 
down the street to stage sports car 
shows, boat displavs, or a Miss Chicago 
pageant. Suburban Evanston is spend 
ing $100,000—three to four times nor- 
mal—to dress up and promote the city. 
All told, eight traffic-building events 
ure scheduled 

In upstate Michigan, where unem- 
plovment is still rising, the idea of buy- 
ing back jobs and profits by loosening 
the consumers’ purse has caught the 
imagination of business and townfolk 
alike. Organizers of one citvwide cam- 
paign are short of cash but are selling 
stock. For $5, the investor gets a cer 
tificate of “Highly Uncommon Capital 
Stock in Saginaw’s Prosperity,” an en- 
terprise, “incorporated under the laws 
of supply and demand.” 

In Flint, hard-hit by Buick lavofts 
a six-block section of the main business 
area was closed off one dav and the 
street turned into an auto marketplace, 
with portable dealer offices. 

Pittsburgh’s campaign starts next 
week, with Avery C. Adams, Jones & 
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TOUCHDOWN...EVERY THIRTY SECONDS 


The weather has closed in. You peer out the window and 
see nothing -- perhaps not even the wingtip. 

You are orbiting. “Stacked” over the airport. Waiting 
your turn to land. 


““We will land in 12 minutes’’ 
The Captain’s reassuring words come over the intercom. 
“We will land in 12 minutes.” 

Now you are being brought down in easy stages—safely 
—over the Outer Marker Beacon ...the Middle Marker... 
the Inner Marker... then touchdown ...on the runway. 

Every 30 seconds, somewhere in the free world, a plane 
is landed safely by “ILS,” the Instrument Landing System 
developed by IT&T, and installed in 
every major airport here and abroad. 


Air passengers relax—pilots too! 
Air passengers everywhere know this 
feeling of security. 

The pilot likes it too. Because he 
controls the landing at all times. Once 
he is on the glide-path he needs no 


es I 


the largest American-owned world-wide 
electronic and telecommunication enterprise, 
with 80 research and manufacturing units, 14 
operating companies and 128,000 employees 


further instructions — nothing except the electronic infor- 
mation he sees before him on the instrument panel, and 
the meaningful “beeps” in his earphones. 

Another “‘first’’ for ITaT 
ITa&T has long been a pioneer in radio aids to air navigation. 
ITaT laboratories developed the first radio compass. The 
first distance-measuring equipment. For the Navy and the 
Air Force they developed and perfected TACAN (Tactical Air 
Navigation ), the system that gives military aircraft their 
pinpoint position in the air—at every instant of flight. 

Last year the Civil Aeronautics Administration accepted 
VORTAC — an application of TACAN for all civil aircraft. The 
CAA has awarded to ITaT the contract 
to build 132 VORTAC ground stations 
throughout the U.S. Thanks to VORTAC 
the nation’s airways will soon be ready 
for the fastest jet transports. 

The next time you are aloft in bad 
weather...remember ITaT and relax. 
Your skilled pilot will bring you to a 
smooth touchdown... with “ILS.” 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 67 Groad Street, New York 4, N. Y¥. 


FARNSWORTH ELECTRONICS COMPANY + FEDERAL ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


COMPANY ITaT COMPONENTS DIVISION - [TaT INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION - 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


* FEDERAL TELECOMMUNICATION LABORATORIES + FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND RADIO 
INTELEX SYSTEMS. IN 
ROYAL ELECTRIC CORPORATION AMERICAN CABLE & RADIO CORPORATION 


INTERNATIONAL STANDARD ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
LABORATORIES AND 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS IN 20 FREE-WORLD COUNTRIES 





Laughlin Stecl Corp. president, picked 
by auto dealers as honorary chairman. 
¢ National Support—Nationally, manu- 
had EW : 4 A NT facturers and trade groups are joming 
in. Philco Corp. staged a Philco Davy, 
U.S. A., and listed all its dealers in a na 
tional ad. Hotpoint is broadening its 
“O.K., Ike” sales pitch. The America 
Home Laundry Manufacturers’ Assn 
is trving to get distributors to agree on 
a buy-it-now promotion. 


STEEL MILL ll. Any Results? 


What has been the result of all the 


] la? 
Ss © Cc K ET —~ aia placts, it is too carly to tell 


But, where figures are available, there 
are indications that some upswing in 
sales—particularly auto sales—can_ be 
directly traced to the promotions. 
That’s the opinion of recession-hit 
Detroit. Bovce Tope, executive vice- 
president of Detroit’s dealer group, said 
its leaders, if not jubilant, are certainly 
heartened with a three-week campaign. 
In the first eight davs, new car sales 
went up 48% over the preceding period 
and used cars, 51%. Both figures are 
still behind last vear’s, and Tope admits 
that part of the upturn is attributable to 
seasonal factors and mild weather. But 
he insists the figures are too good to 
$: Zz dismiss lightly. — 
J e Hard Figures—In Cleveland, the 
SAVES 1,37 3 per Job: campaign that ended for dealers on 
Mar. 1 now has some figures to show. 
According to the association, sales in 


U. S. Steel rates mill downtime at $700 per hour on jobs like the three weeks before the campaign 
ran between 800 and 900 new cars 


removing bearing cap bolts and changing bearings on a 100- a week ead between 1.000 end 1.260 


in. plate mill pinion stand. used cars In the week after the 


Formerly this job took four men with an open-end wrench campaign, they jumped to a high of 
1,541 new cars and 1,806 used cars. 


and dolly bar 214 hours ($1,750) to do. Now a new 10°4-in. Sales maintained a fairly constant level 
hexagon socket developed by Snap-on Tools Corporation does until the last couple of weeks in April, 
the job in 15 minutes ($175). This giant socket is driven by when they started declining. 


a power-operated slugger Houston, with a major promotion 
a | I slugger. among dealers and other retailers, 


figures sales of new cars rose 23% in the 


Got a tool problem ? second week over the same March week. 


. Chicago estimates that sales of autos 
Call the Snap on representative during its 16-day drive hit 45,000. 
Tool kits for original equipment, tools for production and hat’s below the 55,000 estimate made 


maintenance, tools for field service work — whatever the catlier, because of a falloff during two 
davs of bad weather. But the figures 


problem, talk it over with your Snap-on man. He is a special- indicate a 74% increase during the first 
ist who devotes all of his time to industrial application of nine days against the previous nine 
nationally accepted Snap-on tools. and 40% over the same April period a 


vear ago 
5 
Branch offices and warehouses are lo- In Atlanta, opening day sales were 


cated in 54 cities throughout the U. S. up 20% and customer traffic increased 
and Canada. Consult your phone di- sharply. revs aukee reports an average 


P increase of 25% in new car sales in the 
rectory or write us. first four ps of a “You Auto Buy 


Now” campaign, compared with a week 
before. Used car dealers say sales in- 
creased 10%. In the Boston area, deal- 


Si MAP ORy WOO LS CTS claim morc than $8-million in new 


and used car sales in the first three davs 
c oOo RP O RAT 1 of “You Auto Buy Now” week. That's 


8100-E 28th Avenue ° Kenosha, Wisconsin twice the expected figure. END 
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.-- Your best motor investment is Century 


Out in the weather or inside the plant... 
use Century Motors 


Century electric motors are engineered to handle the 
roughest, toughest kind of industrial service. Industry speci- 
fies Century motors—from 400 HP to 1/20 HP—for long- 
hour duty on exacting jobs. 


Out in the weather or inside the plant, Century motors 
maintain their reputation for dependable performance. You 
get the power you need to keep production rolling, trim 
maintenance costs, cut needless down-time. 


Your best motor investment is Century. Century’s complete 
line enables you to select the right motors for the work 


you have to do. Call your local Century man or Authorized 
Century Distributor. Find out how Century motors will 
meet your needs. 


MOTORS 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


St. Lovis 3, Missouri « Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 








WAIT! 


Before trying out your wings with a 
new product, it’s well to investigate 
all the factors involved. Sound ad- 
vice and timely assistance can help 
you soar to new heights. ADL’s in- 
tegrated services, ranging from 
product planning to marketing 
techniques, can give you a big lift in 
launching your new products suc- 
cessfully. Write for our booklet, “A 


Few Case Histories.” 


— 


Arthur D. Little Inc. 


Consultants to Industry since 1886 
32 Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Mass. 


Also, San Francisco « Chicago 


In Marketing 


Detroit Would Give Customers a Clue 
To What They Should Pay for Their Car 


General Motors Corp. and Ford Motor Co. last week supported 
proposed legislation that would require manufacturers to label 
new cars with suggested retail prices, the name of the dealer to 
whom the car is shipped, freight charges, final assembly point, 
and method of transportation. 

And in Cleveland, new car dealers this week were scheduled 
to begin a voluntary policy of posting and advertising factory list 
prices. Dealers were to post $5,000 bonds as pledges for their 
prices. 

GM and Ford told a Senate commerce committee that the 
bill would help restore sound business practices in the industry. 
A Chrysler spokesman said his company would not object to the 
bill if dealers favored it, but opposed any proposal to reveal the 
excise tax on cars, since this would enable buyers to figure out the 
car’s wholesale price. Manufacturers regard this as confidential 
competitive information. 

Sen. Mike Monroney (D-Okla.), the bill’s sponsor, says the 
labeling requirement will help eliminate the advantage of “unscru- 
pulous dealers who pack several hundred extra dollars into the 
price to pretend to give more on trade-ins.” 

The National Automobile Dealers Assn. has already endorsed 
the bill. Its only organized opposition comes from the National 
Independent Automobile Dealers Assn., a used car dealers group. 

The Justice Dept. may object that the disclosures required 
would open franchised dealers to manufacturer reprisals for selling 
their new cars to nonfranchised used car dealers. 


The Public Really Loves the Adman, 
Two New Opinion Surveys Find 


Advertising men’s sensibilities—smarting under criticisms from 
books such as Vance Packard’s Hidden Persuaders—found some 
relief from two public opinion surveys: 

¢ Dr. Claude Robinson, of Gallup & Robinson, Inc., told 
admen at the annual meeting of the American Assn. of Adver- 
tising Agencies last week that, based on replies of 100 women, 
housewives have a higher opinion of them than they think. 

¢ A much broader study, covering 1,116 interviews conducted 
for Broadcasting magazine by The Pulse, Inc., showed that only 
a small segment of the public takes a hostile view of advertising 
or admen. 

Madison Avenue has displayed concern lately over the public’s 
impression of advertising. ‘|'wo weeks ago, for example, Arthur C. 
Fatt, president of Grey Advertising, Inc., in his own survey of 
Philadelphia businessmen, found they rank admen low in several 
categories, such as honesty, intelligence, prestige. Fatt proposed 
that the Advertising Foundation seek to enlighten the public. 

Both the Robinson and the Broadcasting surveys generally 
agree that the public gives advertising an important place in busi- 
ness and regards the adman himself as a useful, well-mannered 
citizen. The leading negative opinion in both surveys was that 





Washington » New York « San Juan « Edinbyrgh advertising is sometimes dishonest, misleading, or exaggerated. 
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your company is Judged 


by the office you keep! 


Send for our latest catalog 


> 
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Cole Steel Equipment Co., Inc. - 415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. - Canada: 329 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont ° COLE-STEEL ° 
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Sulphur Begins to Stabilize 


@ The world sulphur industry, traditionally stable, 


went on a round of price cutting starting in 1956. 


@ This departure from the industry norm was caused 


by some vigorous new competition from Mexican producers. 


@ Lately the situation seems to have settled down, 


and a sulphur price increase soon is awaited. 


\fter two years of price cutting and 
general ferment, the ordinarily stable 
ulphur industry seems headed into a 
new phase. The signal for this turn, 
if persistent talk in financial circles 1s 
correct, will be an increase in the price 
of elemental sulphur—and soon 

Sulphur is such a basic commodity 
that the average American, whether he 
knows it or not, uses 75 lb. of the 
vellow stuff every year. ‘The industries 
depending on sulphur as a raw material 
include, in order of importance, chemi- 
cals, fertilizer, pulp and paper, rubber, 
igriculture (other than fertilizer), and 
explosives. Sulphur goes into products 
from food preservatives to poison, from 
glue to gasoline. Some even claim it 
has merits as an economic indicator: 
\s the price of sulphur goes, so goes 
the market.” 
¢ Enter the Mexicans—The price of 
sulphur was traditionally stable until 
carly 1956. In bulk, F.O.B. mines, it 
stood firm at $18 per long ton from 
1930 to 1937 and then at $16 through 
1947. Four upward moves during the 
Korean emergency took it to $26.50 
by 1954 

What disrupted the stability in 1956 
was the entrance of energetic competi 
tion from Mexican sulphur, then a 
newcomer to the world market. The 
rivalry between U.S. and Mexican pro 
ducers led to price shifting that only 
now seems to be simmering down. 


|. Too Much, Too Fast 


Last vear, the world consumed nearly 
15.4-million tons of sulphur. This came 
from three main sources: 

¢ About 6-million tons was ele- 
mental sulphur—also called brimstone 

mined from underground salt domes 
along the U.S. Gulf Coast and in 
Mexico (which contributed 900,000 
tons to the total). 

e Another 5.5-million tons was 
sulphur from pyrites, the metallic-look- 
ing sulphides also known as fool’s gold. 
Vhis is the traditional source, but it is 
losing ground to clemental sulphur. 

e The rest was recovered from re 
fineries or extracted from “‘sour” nat 
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ural gas, various other ores, or smelter 
gases 

¢ Quartet of Giants—The elemental 
sulphur market is dominated by a “Big 
Four” consisting of Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Co., Freeport Sulphur Co., Pan Amer- 
ican Sulphur Co., and Jefferson Lake 
Sulphur Co. Pan American is the major 
Mexican interloper; the other three— 
together with Duval Sulphur & Potash 
Co.—are the only U. S. producers of 
clemental sulphur from salt domes by 
the Frasch process. In 1957, Texas Gulf 
turned out more than 3-million tons, 
Freeport slightly more than 2-million 
tons, Pan American 723,000 tons, and 
Jefferson Lake 319,000 tons. Duval 
trailed with 175,000 tons. 

One of the reasons the industry had 
been so stable was that each of the 
giants had a pretty clear-cut market of 
its own. Texas Gulf was king op the 
East Coast; smaller Jefferson Lake con- 
centrated its domestic business west of 
the Mississippi, and Freeport, thanks 
to its location on the Mississippi, en- 
joved a freight advantage on shipments 
upriver to the Midwest. 
¢ First Blow—Such was the setup in 
1955, when Pan American shipped its 
first sulphur from the fabulous finds in 
the Tehuantepec Isthmus of Mexico. 
Controlled by Dallas financiers, the 
company was headed by an alumnus of 
Texas Gulf, Harry C. Webb, as presi- 
dent. At first, most of its business was 
foreign. 

The first price move after Pan 
American’s debut came from Freeport. 
In February, 1956, it removed the $3 
per ton differential traditionally charged 
the export trade over domestic cus- 
tomers. The action was startling to the 
trade, since only 20% of Freeport’s 
business was abroad. It was interpreted 
as a bid for a bigger foreign clientele— 
and Pan American seemed to be the 
one that would be affected. 
¢ Webb’s Strategy—By the time, some 
months later, that mighty Texas Gulf 
met the new price, Freeport had _bet- 
tered its overseas sales impressively— 
from 426,000 tons to 561,000 tons by 
the end of 1956. Freeport’s success 
‘broad helped decide Pan American to 


invade the U.S.—and, in particular, the 
East Coast, Texas Gulf’s bailiwick. In 
itself, this didn’t bother the entrenched 
sulphur companies, but some people say, 
even today, that Pan American’s Harry 
Webb “wanted too mueh, too fast.” 

His tactics were to upgrade his prod- 
uct without raising the price and, in 
some cases, to make price concessions 
in order to win important contracts. 
The upgrading worked this way: Sul- 
phur is sold as “bright” or “‘dartk’’ sul- 
phur; and, although the darkest sul- 
phur is at least 99% pure and thus 
only slightly less pure than the bright- 
est, bright sulphur brings a $1 per ton 
premium. Most Mexican sulphur is 
quite dark. But Webb developed, for 
the first time on a large scale, a way to 
bring dark sulphur up to or above the 
99.95%-pure standards for bright sul- 
phur, at a cost considerably less than 
$l a ton. Then he sold it at the going 
price for dark. 

As a result, Pan American quickly 
started to sell a lot of sulphur—in 1956, 
its first full year of operations, 438,000 
tons. Total sales of elemental sulphur 
jumped 14-million tons that year. 


ll. The Free-for-All 


Fred M. Nelson, chairman of Texas 
Gulf, and Langbourne M. Williams, 
chairman and president of Freeport, 
were reportedly less than delighted with 
Pan American’s intrusion. So was Eu- 
gene H. Walet, Jr., president of Jeffer- 
son Lake. But nothing really happened 
until Sept. 16, 1957. 

On that day, F. E. Lewis, Jefferson 
Lake vice-president, was in New York 
to raise $5-million for expansion 
through a new stock issue. In a talk 
to a Wall Street group, he predicted 
price stability in sulphur. 

rhe very next day, the prophesy was 
confounded by Texas Gulf’s Nelson, 
who announced his company was 
dropping, at once, the domestic price 
of bright sulphur $3 a ton to $23.50, 
dark sulphur $2.50 to $23. The export 
price was to stay unchanged—which 
meant reestablishing the $3 differential. 
The object, it would seem, was to push 
Pan American back into the export 
trade and out of the East Coast mar- 
kets. 
¢ Market Reaction—On Sept. 19, Free- 
port’s Williams announced: “We'll 
make it a straight $3 across the board,” 
foreign and domestic, including the 
price of domestic dark. Jefferson Lake 
and Texas Gulf had to follow. 

On the stock market, quotations 
quickly reflected the toppling prices. 
Between Sept. 13 and Sept. 30, Texas 
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(Vic of these “self-adhesives" can improve your product? 


A year ago these four product improvements were non-existent. We offer a wide variety of self-adhesive materials which 
can be made a part of your product —to give it a new fea- 
ture or bring about time and cost saving advantages you 
@ Permit buyers of Westinghouse refrigerators to choose one never dreamed were possible. 

of eleven gorgeous color panels, watch the dealer press it 

into place before their eyes. 


Today, self-adhesive materials, perfected by Fasson 


Enable E. F. Hauserman Co. to offer its removable parti- 
tions in almost any color or decorative material, because 
the Fasson adhesive used adheres permanently to the 
metal surface. 


Put sparkling sales appeal in the Sylvania transistor port- 
able radio with deccrative trim that’s scuff resistant . 
can’t loosen and rattle. 


Our new laboratory is designed and staffed to help you. Why 
Give the tail fin of the Packard Hawk an eye-catching not write us On your letterhead today? It may well result 
golden sheen, pressed into place at the factory without in a product improvement or a totally new product, made 
the use of fasteners or specia! tools of any kind, possible by our knowledge and experience in the exciting 


. “Ww WO of self-adhesives, 
We think there is an idea here for you. new world of self-adhesives 


fossan Fasson Products 


250 Chester Street * Elmwood 2-4444 ¢© Painesville, Ohio 


an Avery company 
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A switch that makes vending machines ‘‘perk’’—omne of hundreds of 
witch signs bearing the well-known Acro nameplate and incorporating the 
Acro rolling spring principle. This Model M Coin Switch, used in a 

f vending machines, is actuated by pressures as low as 2.5 grams 


ACRO DIVISION, COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 


External source of power for the ‘‘Atlas’’ ICBM— is this Robertshaw Hy- 
draulic and Pneumatic Supply Trailer used by Convair. This missile-age 
“controls-package-on-wheels’ supplies hydraulic power up to 5000 psi, and 
serves as a helium control system for this huge continent-spanning missile. 


AERONAUTICAL & INSTRUMENT DIV., ANAHEIM, CALIF. 


Which of these Robertshaw Controls 


serve you today ? 


A gem of a space heating control—the compact new Robertshaw Unitrol 
nbine gas cocks, 100% safe-lighting automatic pilot, pilot filter 
ot f 


w adjustor, thermostatic gas valve and pressure regulator in one small 
t for space and central gas heating systems. Built-in safety features 


GRAYSON CONTROLS DIVISION, LONG BEACH, CALIF. 


New principle for detecting harmful vibration—makes the Robertshaw Vi 
braswitch one of the most sensitive malfunction detectors ever made. Detects 
increases in acceleration and sounds alarm or actuates shutdown before costly 
equipment damage occurs. Protects rotating and reciprocating equipment 


AERONAUTICAL & INSTRUMENT DIV., ANAHEIM, CALIF. 





New low-cost bellows assembly for home refrigerators—provides accu 
rate control with no drift. Replaces costlier, more complicated control devices 
Simplifies design and cuts assembly costs for manufacturers gives consum 
ers the kind of successful performance for which Robertshaw is well known 


BRIDGEPORT THERMOSTAT DIVISION, MILFORD, CONN. 


Name the industry, and you'll find Robertshaw Controls doing 
everything from riding rockets and missiles to keeping your car 
“cool and comfortable”. And after business hours, Mr. Controls 
may help cook your meals .. . heat your home . . . (or cool it in 
the summertime). 


Flin a switch... turn a knob... set a dial... chances are a 
Robertshaw product is making sure the jcb is done right. 


Robertshaw’s manufacturing ingenuity, the large pool of engi- 
neering talent constantly searching out new and better controls, 
and the ability to produce goods on time and at a reasonable 
cost—these are the things that can help improve your products 
and processes. 


The controls news Robertshaw is making today can be put to 

work for you immediately. Here are just a few of the exciting 

product developments now making things better for everyone 
. at home, on the farm, in industry, and in the military. 


Silent servant for furnaces— is this new Fan and Limit Control for forced 
air home heaters. Combines all the features of bulkier combination controls in 
one compact, easily-installed unit. Automatically controls fan or blower, and 
prevents furnace overheating. Terminal arrangement adds extra wiring space 


GRAYSON CONTROLS DIVISION, LONG BEACH, CALIF. 





Carefree miles for millions of motorists—with new Advanced Autostats. A 
“must” for all new cars . . . better performance for all other cars. New bal- 
anced design .. . unaffected by pressure, self-cleaning, and won't overshoot. 
Four models cover 95% of all 1950-58 cars, cut service station inventories. 


FULTON SYLPHON DIVISION, KNOXVILLE 1, TENN. 


“Everything's 
under 
control”’ 


CONTROLS COMPANY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
Subsidiaries and/or affiliates in Canada 
Western Germany and Australia 


Pleasure for patrons... profit for restaurateurs because this new auto 
matic coffee-maker Temperature Control and Switch keeps coffee at exactly 
the right serving temperature. No dials or switches to set or forget. Prevents 
broken containers due to burn-dry. Also has wide range of other applications 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT DIV., YOUNGWOOD, PA. 
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All of a sudden, a steel skeleton is transformed intoa 
building. The roof goes on before your very eyes! It’s 
Wheeling Tri-Rib Roof Deck—a delight to the owner 
because it’s so economical ...and to the builder be- 
cause it’s so fast and easy. 
A delight to the building user, too. Because Tri-Rib 
is so light and strong that users are never bothered 
by the clutter of columns and supports needed by 
heavier, old-fashioned roofs. This means unob- 
structed views at sports and entertainment events 
. wide super-market aisles for easier shopping .. . 
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an acre of Wheeling Tri-Rib Roof Deck! 


and a lower tax bill on that new school your com- 
munity is planning to build. 

Yet Tri-Rib is only one of many types of proven 
Wheeling steel roofings that can solve nearly every 
roofing problem. For example, there’s the farmer’s 
old friend, Channeldrain, and Wheeling Corrugated 
Roofing for special industrial buildings. So — next 
time you have a roofing problem—be sure you remem- 
ber that you can always rely on steel 

... Wheeling steel. Wheeling Corru- 

gating Company, Wheeling, W. Va. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY-— IT’S WHEELING STEEL 








Gulf slipped from 234 to 214, Freeport 


from 103 to 783, and Jefferson Lake 
from 41% to 32. Jefferson Lake had to 
jettison its proposed stock issue. 

he first sign of a return to stability 
came in mid-October, when Pan Ameri- 
can and another, smaller Mexican pro 
ducer, Gulf Sulphur Co., raised the 
price of their upgraded dark sulphur $1 
a ton to equalize it with U.S. prices. 


lll. The Rumors Begin 


That is how things stood until a 
couple of weeks ago, when talk of a 
general price increase began to be 
heard. 

With ail the talk going around of a 
possible price boost, some members of 
the industry are quite skeptical it can 
happen. They contend general business 
conditions are not favorable at this time. 

How then can the price of basic com 
modity be raised in a time of business 
recession? With sulphur, the answer 
seems to be twofold. First, sulphur 
hasn't been suffering so much as some 
industries; its biggest customers are 
chemicals and agriculture, which have 
been faring relatively well. The industry 
expects 1958 sales to hold about equal 
to 1957’s. And industry people feel that 
basically sulphur today is, if anything, 
priced on the low side. 

The other factor is the peculiar na- 
ture of the sulphur market, in which 
elemental sulphur from the salt domes 
is the comer at the expense of old- 
fashioned pyrite sulphur. Because the 
two are chemically different, they are 
not interchangeable. Most long-time 
sulphur users have facilities suited only 
for pyrite sulphur. But elemental sul- 
phur has enough advantages over the 
cther type to bring it almost all the 
new business. So even if total demand 
stands still or drops, the demand for 
elemental sulphur will continue to grow. 
Some in the industry feel sure the trafic 
will bear a higher price for brimstone. 
¢ Shifting Patterns—I'vents of recent 
vears have brought some shifts within 
the industrv. For instance, Texas Gulf 
is still the giant, but its production has 
declined 1-million tons since the be- 
ginning of shipments from Mexico— 
where reserves are now estimated at well 
over 75-million tons. Other shifts may 
stem from a new factor: the rise in 
sulphur production by the Claus process 
of extracting it from “sour” natural 
gas 

Last November, Jefferson Lake put 
on stream a $2.2-million Claus process 
plant, the largest in the world, in the 
Peace River area of Alberta. In one 
day, the plant can turn out 325 tons 
of elemental sulphur, worth $7,125 at 
market prices, at a claimed cost of 
only $650. And sour gas sulphur is the 
purest available, commanding premium 
prices. END 
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1 OVERHEAD RADAR samplers in Philadelphia’s new traffic CENTRAL MASTERS, where computers pick best traffic ) 
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Electronic Cops to Speed Traffic 


New Philadelphia system, with 


volume of traffic regulating 


timing of lights, is latest step 
in trend to electronics. 


On May 15, a traffic engineer will 
turn a switch in the basement of Phila- 
delphia’s city hall annex, putting into 
action the $975,000 electronic 
trafhe control svstem shown in the pic 
tures—in which the traffic itself actuates 
the controls. This will start the citw’s 
downtown vehicular trafic moving more 
than 50% faster, with delavs cut by 
nearly two-thirds and stops by half, its 
sponsors expect 

This further advance of instrumenta 
tion into a feld that was once entirely 
mechanical will bring Philadelphia’s in 
vestment in electronic trafic controls 
up to S2-million. 

More and around the 
country are using such controls, which 
work faster and take more information 
into account than the mechanical svs- 
tems that change signals only at fixed 
time intervals. A BUSINESS WEEK survey 


new 


more cities 


of municipal trafhe directors indicates 
that the trend to electronics will accel- 
crate. It will be bolstered not only by 
new control devices, but also by new 
applications for radar, radio, and tele 
vision, as cities seek new ways to un- 
tangle trafhe snarls that put an impar- 
tial stranglehold on business, govern 
ment, and the public. 

Only one thing could cause electronic 
svstems to lose out to mechanical ones 
trafhe indigestion. If the amount of 
trafic permanently exceeds maximum 
Street capacity, the expensive advan- 
tages of electronics can become useless. 
The only way vou can move such traffic 
at all is by turning all the lights in one 
direction green at the same time—and 
mechanical systems do that easily. 


|. What Electronics Does 


Philadelphia’s new system works this 
wav. Cars under overhead radar 
samplers (picture, left), registering their 
passage by interrupting a microwave 
in other cases, they 
over pressure-sensitive detectors in street 
roadbeds, tripping a circuit. In either 


pass 


Cmission, OT, pass 


case, this sends pulse signals to central 
computers, which continuously measur¢ 
the trafic flow and energize output ci 
cuits—six for each computer. 

These circuits are related to the cvcle 
length needed for the amount of trafhc 
registered—the cycle length running 
from the start of a green light in one 
direction, through the red lhght to the 
start of the next green. 

System selectors compare the trafh« 
registered on each pair of computers 
(one unit for each direction of traffic), 
and send signals instructing control 
units at local intersections to favor the 
heavier trafic flow. A companion cycle 
generator tells the local controllers what 
cvcle length to operate. The local con 
trols can be adjusted for the best cvcle 
split—the part of each cycle length to 
be green in each direction. 

Ihe svstem selectors also determine 
the progression of greens from inter 
section to intersection to keep  trafhc 
flowing with minimum stops. There is 
a maximum time for any one 
direction. 

Central control similar to 
Philadelphia’s now range in size from 


green 


systems 





3 LOCAL CONTROLLERS, which will operate traffic lights at each 


of 320 downtown intersections, making trafic move 50% 
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“Sticky Fingers” 
got you worried? 


4 


Stop petty pilferage 
with an 


NCHOR FENCE 


Oimwen of ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, INC. ® 





You can save your company thou- 
sands of dollars yearly and remove 
a source of employee aggravation, 
with one decision—installation of 
an Anchor Chain Link Fence. 
Anchor does constant guard duty 
around parking lots, tool cribs, 
parts bins, and other areas. Call 
your local Anchor office today for 
details, or write for booklet: 
ANCHOR FENCE, 6523 Eastern 
Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


Plants in: Balto., Md.; Houston, Tex. ; Whittier Cal. « Sold direct 
from Factory Branches and Warehouses in all principal cites. 
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Baltimore's, which uses eight master 
units to control 800 intersections, to 
one in suburban White Plains, N. Y., 
with a mere dozen intersections. (A 
master unit consists of a pair of com- 
puters, one system selector, and one 
cycle generator.) Philadelphia will have 
six masters to run 320 interesections. 
¢ Various Ways—Philadelphia now has 
two older electronic traffic control 
systems. One operates on Broad Street, 
a nine-mile arterial highway leading to 
the center of town; part of it will be 
integrated with the new system. 

The other consists of isolated con- 
trols for heavily used, strategic inter- 
sections of two or more streets, with 
special trafic problems. These units, 
called volume density controllers, bal- 
ance trafic flowing through a green 
light with that accumulating against the 
ied, and switch accordingly. 

Some cities use simpler actuated con- 
trollers, which switch signals in similar 
fashion, but don’t take volume of traffic 
into account. 

All controls that are actuated by 
trafhe need detectors to give them 
trafhc information. Ground detectors 
may be magnetic devices as well as 
pressure-sensitive pads. Overhead radar 
detectors are considered easier to in- 
stall and repair—you don’t have to tear 
up the roadbed; but some engineers 
think pressure-sensitive detectors are 
more accurate. 
¢ Radio vs. Cable—In areawide systems, 
the controls have to be connected to 
the signals. Philadelphia is sticking to 
cable. But radio is now bidding for this 
kind of job with a claim of greater 
cconomy and flexibility—it eliminates 
street-digging and pole-rigging, and can 
casily be switched to other hookups. 

Los Angeles is one city experimenting 
with radio, in a six-year, $250,000 pro- 
gram to fit 243 intersections with radio 
interconnection. It will use radio with 
trafhic-actuated controls; but other cities 
—Chicago, for one—are using it to con- 
nect mechanical, fixed-time equipment. 

Some traffic engineers have doubts. 
They say you can’t be sure signals get 
through, add that VHF systems com- 
monly in use can send skip signals that 
interfere with systems hundreds of 
miles away. “They had garage doors 
flopping open and shut all day,” says 
San Antonio traffic chief Stewart Fisher. 

Motorola, Inc., has developed a UHF 
system—now being installed in Wayne 
County (Detroit), Mich.—and claims 
it will avoid these troubles, as UHF 
channels are not so crowded. 

Radio also claims an advantage in 
emergencies. Both Motorola and Elec- 
tronic Protection Div. of Standard Coil 
Products Co., Chicago, make radio de- 
vices that enable emergency vehicles to 
operate intersection signals to insure a 
right of way. 

« TV Steps In—Use of television for 


trafhe control is still largely experi- 
mental, and is intended as an aid to 
human rather than automatic control. 

Detroit plans to install 33 TV 
cameras at 1,000-ft. intervals along an 
cight-mile expressway system—at a cost 
of about $100,000 a mile. The cameras 
will be connected to a one-man control 
center, where an operator watching 
trafic conditions will work a set of 
buttons controlling electronic signs 
along the road, flashing up such mes- 
sages as “Trouble Ahead, Slow to 25 


Mph..,” or “Exit Via Next Ramp.” 


ll. Electronics’ Advantages 


Flexibility is the key to the superi- 
ority of electronics in traffic control, as 
in other fields. Its greater speed and 
capacity can produce a greater variety 
of signal combinations than mechanical 
traffic light controls, responding more 
quickly and easily to traffic demands 
and emergency needs. 

Richard A. Overmvyer, Philadelphia’s 
deputy street commissioner in charge 
of trafic engineering, estimates that 
electronic controls will raise the average 
car speed in the center of town from 
the present 9 to 12 mph., with mechani- 
cal signals, up to 15 to 19 mph. Balti- 
more’s trafic director, Henry Barnes 
(BW—May 29'54,p150), moves 1,200 
cars per lane per hour on a street where 
only 450 could move before electronic 
controls. Equipment for 16 intersec- 
tions on that street cost $50,000; Barnes 
figures it would have cost $50-million 
to widen it for an equivalent traffic flow. 
e Both Sides—Electronic controls find 
favor with both main schools of 
thought on the ultimate answer to the 
trafic problem—those who say it’s more 
and better freeways, and those who sav 
it’s getting cars out of towns and people 
back on mass transit systems. 

Electronic controls are the “only 
practical answer” in cities of 50,000 or 
more, Overmyer believes. Others put 
the minimum higher, think you need a 
big metropolitan area to justify full- 
scale electronic controls. 
¢ Hitches—Small cities, especially—but 
large ones, too—face an obstacle to use 
of electronic controls: Planning and 
maintenance of complex equipment can 
be too difficult for the kind of engineers 
or electricians they can afford. Miami, 
New Orleans, and New York all find 
it difficult to get enough men with the 
right training at municipal salary levels. 

Large cities may also have a traffic 
pattern or strect layout that makes elec- 
tronic controls uneconomical. New 
York’s trafic commissioner, T. T. 
Wiley, says Manhattan, with its rigid 
gridiron layout, would get worse re- 
sults than it does now with fixed-time 
signals set for progressive greens on its 
one-way avenues. 

Most electronic traffic controls, like 
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Clarence Eichenberger, Division C 


banker for 
construction 
machinery 


Even in an era of enormous expenditures the 
figure is staggering: $100 billion marked for 
highway construction during the next 13 years. 
And to build the network, dealers are selling 
nearly $1.5 billion worth of construction ma- 
chinery a year. 

That’s where Clarence Eichenberger comes 
in. As head of Division C at The First National 
Bank of Chicago, he lends money to construc- 
tion machinery manufacturers and dealers. 


Because it’s a keenly competitive industry, 
and often seasonal, Mr. Eichenberger keeps 
in close touch with his customers. You'll find 
him helping a dealer with inventory, discuss- 
ing depreciation plans, tailoring a term loan 
to a customer’s requirements. He loves ma- 
chinery—has been known to climb into the 
cab of a new tractor to put it through its paces. 


Mr. Eichenberger has been with us for 39 
years. He and the 7 other officers in Division 
C speak the business language of men in the 
construction machinery field. Your language. 

The same is true of men in each of the 
other 9 divisions in our Commercial Banking 
Department. Each Division lends money toa 
specific group of industries. Officers con- 
stantly study industry trends and seek in- 
formation from the men who create them. 


Whether you sell machinery or make medi- 
cines, there’s an advantage to dealing with a 
banker who has a thorough knowledge of your 


field. Why not get in touch with us soon? 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


Ny MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





Men who build for the future 
choose TRION clean air 


T. M. Evans, Chairman, H. K. Porter Company, Inc. tells why he chose Trion for 
his company's new building 


T. M. Evans worked in Trionized air in 
the Porter offices in the Alcoa Building. 
He knew how Trion practically elimi- 
nated airborne dust, dirt, smoke, soot, 
pollen and germs. He saw how it kept 
walls, ceilings and furnishings new- 
looking longer. He chose Trion for his 
company’s new building. 


TRIONIZED AIR IS MORE THAN FILTERED AIR 


Trion is more than a filter. It electronic- 

ally traps even sub-microscopic airborne 

particles, washes them automatically |! = 

down the drain. Find out how Trion adds Tie Porter Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
to the value of your present or new busi- Mach Eeore: Jon, Boon GS Belles 
ness buildings; cuts housework and adds 


Mech. Contr: Limbach Co. 
to your comfort at home. Gen. Contr: George A. Fuller Co. 


Any building benefits from Trionized air. Trion cleans air in 
hospitals, hotels, schools, office buildings, food plants, homes 
and other buildings throughout the world. 








6000 v OC 
FOR COLLECTING CELL 


PARTICLES ARE 


CHARGED (POSITIVE) 
BY IONIZATION . 


PARTICLES ATTRACTED 
TO OPPOSITELY 
CHARGED PLATES 


PARTICLES 


Trion removes practically all airborne particles, even the damaging “invisible” 
ones as small as 1/2,500,000th of an inch. (By National Bureau of Standards 
Dust Spot Test.) 


THE TREND IN MODERN BUILDINGS IS 
TO TRION ELECTRONIC AIR CLEANING 


Look in Yellow Pages under Filters-Air or write: 


TRION, Inc. 


McKees Rocks, Pa. In Metropolitan Pittsburgh 
Trion (Canada) Limited + 212 King St. West, Toronto 1, Ontario 
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Philadelphia’s, are made by Automatic 
Signal Div. of Eastern Industries, Inc., 
Norwalk, Conn., which sells close to 
$6-million a year of electronic trafhe 
equipment. Competitors estimate the 
industry total for all types of controls at 
$12-million to $15-million a year. Eagle 
Signal Corp., Moline, Ill., at just under 
$4-million, is probably Automatic’s 
closest competitor, but its electronic 
equipment is made under license from 
Automatic, and Eagle emphasizes that 
its own lead is in fixed-time controls. 


lll. Little Competition 


Automatic’s dominance rests on sev- 
eral hundred basic patents for electronic 
trafic systems and components, devel- 
oped long before sales reached present 
volume. Its work was spurred by such 
men as Baltimore’s Henry Barnes, the 
acknowledged pioneer of traffic elec- 
tronics, who kept coming up with prob- 
lems the old equipment wouldn't solve. 
¢ Competitive Prospect—Most city 
trafic engineers would welcome more 
competition, despite their liking and 
respect for Automatic’s engineers and 
products. Only Automatic is now able 
to bid on advanced electronic specifica- 
tions (it makes no fixed-time controls). 
More competition wouldn't surprise 
Automatic, since it sees the market ex- 
panding (its own trafhe control sales 
are growing at the rate of 25% a vear). 
Miami, for example, will spend $1-mil- 
lion in the next eight vears. 

But Econolite Corp., Los Angeles—a 
competitor of Automatic and also its 
West Coast agent—points out that the 
business is so specialized it’s hard to get 
into technologically, and total volume 
isn't enough to attract many companies. 
It’s a sideline with some manufacturers: 
Crouse-Hinds Co., Svracuse, N. Y., does 
only 7% of its business in traffic con- 
trols. Even for Automatic’s parent, 
Eastern Iudustries, it’s only a third of 
total business. 

Southern Signals, Inc., Shreveport, 

La., is just beginning to move into elec- 
tronic equipment. For Marbelite Co., 
Brooklyn, it’s still in the future. 
e New Ideas—Some of these compan- 
ies hope to compete more effectively 
with Automatic by developing com- 
pletely new ideas. Econolite hopes to 
work up a control to restrict entrance 
to freeways when they're overloaded. 
Eagle is making a system using tele- 
phone wires instead of multiconductor 
cables. 

New equipment may provide a 
chance for new companies to break 
into the field. Radio Corp. of America 
and General Motors are both working 
on systems to control the steering and 
stopping of a car from the outside. 
These would do what present electronic 
controls can’t do—compensate for the 
driver's actions. END 
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AC-POWERED COAL MINE... 
CONTINUOUS OR CONVENTIONAL 
WITH JEFFREY EQUIPMENT 


Alternating current power, with its many 
operating advantages, can now be employed 
throughout the electrified mine. All Jeffrey 
machinery, from cutting at the working face 
to the main belt carrying coal above ground, 
can be powered by AC as well as DC. 

Production goes up with Jeffrey machinery 
in your mine. Maintenance is low. The reason 

. 80 years of world-wide experience applied 
to the development of mining and materials- 
handling equipment. 


Coimol 


Shuttie Car 


Drilling Machine 


SPECIFY JEFFREY... 


LOADERS, fast and easily maneuvered, to 
cut your coal production costs. 


COLMOLS for high tonnage production. 


SHUTTLE CARS, matched to your min- 
ing height, to insure maximum loads. 


ROOF AND FACE DRILLS to increase ; 
speed and safety of these operations. Universal Cutter 


UNIVERSAL CUTTERS to handle any 
kind of cut, any place in the seam. 


Let a Jeffrey engineer show you how to reduce costs with 
Jeffrey mining machinery and handling equipment. Call 
our nearest office. The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, 
960 North Fourth Street, Columbus 16, Ohio. 


<r 


(MJEFFREY 


CONVEYING: PROCESSING: MINING EQUIPMENT...TRANSMISSION MACHINERY...CONTRACT MANUFACTURING 





In Business Abroad 


Canadian Business Brass Tour Russia; 


Two-Week Trip May Boost Trade 


\ top-level delegation of Canadian businessmen is 
now making a two-weck tour of the Soviet Union—and 
increased Canadian-Soviet trade may be the outcome. 

The 33-man private mission to Moscow is heavily 
weighted with aircraft-ccompany brass—for instance, the 
president of Trans Canada Airlines, the general manager 
of De Havilland Aircraft of Canada, Ltd. It also in 
cludes top executives from the ‘Toronto Dominion 
Bank, Algoma Steel Corp., Ltd., Canadian Westing- 
house, and Massev-Ferguson, Ltd. 

lhe group flew into Russia from London on a spe 
cially outfitted TTU-104 Soviet jet. 


Exports to U.S. Dwindle so Mexico Boosts 


Tariffs to Protect Currency Reserves 


Hit hard by the downturn in exports to the U.S., 
Mexico has raised tariffs to protect its dwindling re- 
serves of foreign exchange, and to protect some of its 
industries from foreign competition. Some 2,500 items 
ire affected, from machinery and raw materials (slight 
boosts) to luxury items, which were tagged hardest. 
Ihe immediate effect, according to Mexican business- 
men, will be twofold: More revenue for the government 
and higher living costs for the country. 

Mexico’s financial outlook is not so bright. Foreign 
urrency reserves stand at $439-million, a fairly healthy 
figure, but cotton, coffee, and metals—especially lead 
ire slumping badly. And the U.S. is expected to increase 
lead-zine tariffs soon. ‘Tourism has fallen 30° from 
last vear, and Mexican migrant labor to the U.S., which 
sent back $34-million to Mexico last year, is not expected 
to match that performance in 1958. 


Mikoyan Sweeps Through West Germany, 


Harvesting Trade, Sowing Russia’s Ideas 


l'ireless and outspoken, Anastas I. Mikovan, Soviet 
First Deputy Premier, made a four-day, whirlwind tour 
of West Germany last week. His main goal: signing a 
$750-million, three-year trade agreement between Russia 
and West Germany 

Playing his hand at every step, Mikovan expressed 
surprise that Bonn had turned down the original Soviet 
proposal for a $1.8-billion agreement. The final agree- 
ment, stipulating a much smaller amount, nevertheless 
was noteworthy for its details: It spelled out 65 proposed 
German deliveries to Russia by the end of 1960. As a 
sampling, the list includes a complete plant for making 
cement fiberboards, nine plants for production of wood 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT BUSINESS ABROAD ON: 


@ P. 80 Israel Celebrates 10th Anniversary— 
But Faces Big Problems Ahead. 


@ P. 84 Japan’s Quota System on Exports Is 
Stirring Up a Controversy. 








splinter board, two full-scale coal-preparation plants (one 
with 2-million-ton capacity, the other 8-million-ton), 60 
high-frequency generators, 20 embossing machines, 10 
forging machines, 200 grinding stands for the ball-bear- 
ing industry, and 600,000 tons of iron-steel rolling goods. 

For their part, the Russians will establish a large trade 
mission in Cologne and supply Germany with timber, 
animal fodder, petroleum products, ores, and raw cotton. 

While plaving up possible reunification talks between 
[ast and West Germany—and quashing reunification 
through Big Four negotiations—Mikoyan toured the 
Ruhr and Hannover. Already wined and dined by Soviet 
Ambassador Smirnov during the past few weeks, top 
Ruhr magnates from Krupp, Rheinstahl, Siemens, and 
Hoechst showed up for a gala reception for Mikoyan. 

Next phases in Soviet-West German relations: a cul- 
tural agreement patterned after the one with the U.S., 
a possible visit to Moscow by Economics Minister Er- 
hard, and a Moscow trip by a German parliamentary 
delegation in Septemiber. 


Commerce Dept. Plans Global Study 
Of U. S. Private Investment Abroad 


The Commerce Dept. is planning a global study of 
private U.S. foreign investment—the most ambitious 
analysis of this sort it has ever attempted. The basic 
aim of the project is to encourage U.S. businessmen 
to invest overseas. ‘The Administration has asked Con- 
gress for an initial appropriation of $50,000 for the study, 
which will cover the vear 1957 and take around two 
vears to complete. 

The new study will point out the relationship between 
foreign investment and foreign trade, and pinpoint the 
effects of U.S. foreign investments on employment, 
revenues, and foreign-exchange earnings in the host 
countries. 


U. S. Oil Group to Start Work 


On Concession in Southern Tunisia 


This month exploration crews of Conorado Petroleum 
Corp. of New York are scheduled to begin work in a 
17,000-sq.-mi. concession in southern Tunisia. The con- 
cession was given by Tunisia to Conorado on the basis 
of the conventional 50-50 split of profits. The only 
other company operating in Tunisia is called SEREPT 
—a French-Tunisian operation. 

Conorado is a joint venture of Continental Oil Co., 
Amerada Petroleum Corp., and Ohio Oil Co. 
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How U. S. Steel Supply's 
Any Steel, Anywhere, Any Time Service 


“eliminates 
inventory 
losses" 


reported by Claude M. Turner, Purchasing Agent 


Standard Steel Corporation, Vernon, California 


“We're using stainless steel plates to manufacture 
pressure vessels for missile-producing aircraft com- 
panies and process equipment for the chemical, min- 
ing and allied industries,” says Mr. Turner. 

“Carrying large in-plant stocks of stainless steel 
plates is quite risky, since specifications change 
rapidly, especially in the missile field. An unexpected 
requirement change might leave us with a costly 
inventory of dead stock. 

“However, by using U. S. Steel Supply’s Any Steel, 
Anywhere, Any Time Service, we have eliminated 
this dangerous possibility. We know from experience, 
that, regardless of quantity or demand, U. S. Steel 
Supply can deliver just the material we need . . . when 
we need it.” 


Here’s how this service can work for yoy! 

If you would like to see how other steel users are 
saving money and increasing profits as a result of Any 
Steel, Anywhere, Any Time Service, write to U. S. 
Steel Supply at the address below. There’s a good 
chance our representative can help you eliminate idle 
equipment, increase production, and cut inventory 
costs. 


Remember... you get Any Steel, Anywhere, Any Time Service from... 


U.S. Steel Supply 
Division *(ss) United States Steel 


Mailing Address: P. O. Box 1099, Dept. A5, Chicago 90, Ill. - General Offices: 208 South La Salle St., Chicago 4, III 





Israel Hurdles Its First 10 Years 


ISRAELI FORCES march past Jerusalem Stadium on 10th anniversary of the birth of the 
state. The United Nations protested such a demonstration of military strength. 
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KAISER cars and Willys Jeeps, built in the 
U.S., are assembled at Haifa for export. 


CEMENT plant at Yuval-Gai, Histadrut- 
owned, makes Israel's water and oil pipes. 


In a decade, the young nation 
has chalked up impressive prog- 
ress; but it faces the future with 
some real qualms. 


Last week, Israel ceiebrated the 10th 
anniversary of its birth with one of the 
biggest blowouts in its short history. 
In divided Jerusalem—split between 
Jordan and Israel—Israeli guns and 
armor rumbled through the streets. 

But even as the nation rejoices, 
Israel is looking to the vears ahead with 
some qualms about its security and eco- 
nomic stability. The government of 
Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion 
knows that the next decade will be 
tough, maybe even tougher than the 
last. And it sees these problems: 

e Its Arab neighbors are growing 
stronger. Thus, the country will have 
to continue the heavy defense outlays 
that are such a drag on the economy. 

e Financial aid from the outside 
will be less. West German reparations 
terminate in the early 1960s. And pri- 
vate aid from the U.S. mav_ soon 
fall off 

e The free enterprise sector of 
Israel’s mixed socialist-free enterprise 
economy is being swamped by concen- 
trations of economic power in the 
hands of the government, and organiza- 
tions such as Histadrut, the General 
Federation of Labor (BW—Dec.15'56, 
pl60). To attract foreign capital, the 
private sector must get morc emphasis. 
e Progress Report—Judging by past 
performance, Israel should be able to 
overcome its problems. In only 10 
years, the countrv has converted an 
unproductive semi-wilderness into a 
modern state. It has absorbed 1.3-mil- 
lion immigrants. It has tripled its indus- 
trial and agricultural output (the gross 
national product now is about $1.6-bil- 
lion). Per capita income has multiplied 
from $200 to $600. And Israel has 
constructed over +50 new towns, added 
200,000 units of housing, expanded 
land transport sixfold, and built up a 
merchant fleet of 200,000 tons 
e Cost of Defense—These demonstra- 
tions of growth, coupled with the Sinai 
military campaign during the Suez crisis 
—when Israel's torces swept into Egypt 
—have made Israel confident. Even so, 
the nation’s problems seem formidable. 
Continuing pressure from Egvpt and 
other Arab neighbors is forcing Israel 
to spend more for defense. There is 
little relief in sight, barring a complete 
turnabout in Middle East politics. 

Defense spending, only partly te 
vealed in the budget, is estimated as 
high as 45% of ordinary budget ex- 
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f NOW, WITH AN EXON PVC COMPOUND, A SINGLE MOLD 


MAKES THIS COMPLEX CHLORINE TRAY. 


Industry discovers how to 


MAKE IT BETTER 
FASTER 
FOR LESS WITH 


This intricate chlorine tray weighs over 
fourteen pounds. Its complex design calls 
for twenty-four threaded metal inserts. 
Despite its weight and highly compli- 
cated design, Luzerne Rubber Company 
molds this tray as a single unit. Firestone 
Exon 4023 Type 1 PVC Compound 
makes this possible. 

Despite a rigorous manufacturing 
cycle of time, temperature and pressure, 
Exon 4023 Compound’s unique combi- 
nation of properties gives this tray a 
shock resistance far superior to any 
possible with materials formerly used. 
Naturally, Exon maintains the same 
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NTACT CHEMICAL SALES Divis N, FIRESTC TIRE AND RUBBER CK 


LUZERNE RUBBER COMPANY 


EXON RESINS 


rigid standards of chemical resistance. 

Here is an improved product now 
made at an increased production rate at 
lower costs. This is another example of 
how Firestone Exon Resins and Com- 
pounds solve problems for industry. 

Exon 4023 Type I PVC Compound is 
just one of the many fine materials in 
industry's most complete line of versatile 
vinyls. No wonder more companies con- 
sult Firestone. 

Check your own company’s needs 
with Firestone. Their engineers will pin- 
point a resinora compound to your own 
product or production needs. 


For complete information and technical service. call or write: 


CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION: FiRESTONE PLASTICS COMPANY 


MPANY OF CANADA LTO. HAMILTON ¢ 


INDUSTRY’S MOST COMPLETF /’"F OF VINYLS ENGINEERED TO YOUR SPECIFIC NEEDS 





Just pick up 
your phone—and 
build well—any 
place in America 


Any architectural styling for prestige or traffic ap- 
peal is practical and economical with Butler Buildings. 


with Butler 
buildings and 
the network of 
Butler Builders 


If you have a nationwide construc- 
tion program—you can save thou- 
sands of hours of executive and 
engineering time and cost. Stand- 
ardize on Butler metal buildings — 
and the only truly national network 
of independent builders — the Butler 
Builder organization 

Butler buildings are a line of fully 
pre-designed, pre-engineered, preci- 
sion made, factory-fabricated metal 
buildings. They have proved so su- 
perior—so versatile—so economic— 
that they are the world’s most, pop- 
ular metal buildings. You'll find 
them used for factories, warehouses, 
dealerships, supermarkets; the list is 
endless 

You can specify Butler buildings 
in your home office and have them 
built anywhere in the United States 
or Canada by competent builders 
who are fully experienced with local 
codes and conditions. Phone your 
nearby Butler Builder and get all the 
facts. He's listed in the Yellow Pages 
under “Buildings” or “Steel Build- 
ings.” Or write direct. 
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BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7313 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Buildings + Oil Equipment 
Farm Equipment + Dry Cleaners Equipment 
Outdoor Advertising Equipment 
Custom Fabrication 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif 
Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. « Atlanta, Ga 
Minneapolis, Minn. « Chicago, Ill. « Detroit, Mich 
Cleveland, Ohio * New York City & Syracuse, N.Y 
Washington, D.C. « Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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penditures, or more than $320-million 
yearly. When other extraordinary, but 
unspecified, defense expenditures are 
figured in, it’s a safe estimate that close 
to 30% of the yearly GNP is gobbled 
up in defense outlays. In comparison, 
British and U.S. spending has been 
under 10% of GNP for several years. 
¢ Help From Abroad—Israel would 
hardly have been able to carry such a 
defense load and make any economic 
progress without large-scale outside as- 
sistance. From the U.S. alone, it has 
received about $1.5-billion—two-thirds 
from private sources and a third in the 
form of government loans and grants. 
Israel has also received about $400- 
million from West Germany in repara- 
tions payments. (Bonn is delivering aid 
in the form of ships, machinery, pig 
iron, chemicals, and coal.) Another 
$500-million is due from Bonn between 
uiow and 1961-62 

After that, Israel will have to lean 
heavily on its own economic resources, 
particularly if U.S. assigtance declines 
much. Already, Israeli bankers fear an 
economic crisis in the early 1960s. 
¢ Push in Exports—In the future, the 
bankers say, the country must look to 
its exports. Since 1948, the nation’s 
trade deficit has mounted almost every 
vear. In 1957, it was $300-million. The 
government hopes to strike a trade bal- 
ince by 1970 by pushing an export 
program. Some progress has been made 
in this line For example, in 1949, 
exports paid for only 12% of im- 
ports, whereas last year exports paid 
for 35%. 

l'o boost exports, and save on im 
ports, Israel needs more foreign private 
investment. Until now, the government 
has been the biggest importer, manu- 
facturer, and builder. This has served 
to discourage private enterprise. 
¢ Tax Bugaboo—There. are other ob- 
stacles to foreign investment. The Arab 
countries boycott companies doing busi 
ness in or with Israel. Also, the tax 
structure is not designed to encourage 
profits. Businesses pay a tax of 53% 
of which 25% is income tax and 28% 
company profits tax. On top of that, a 
special defense tax adds as much as 9% 
Recently, there have been suggestions 
of tax incentives to lure foreign money 

So far, U.S. business has invested 
$75-million, practically all in partner 
ship with local investors. The leading 
U.S. companies operating in Israel in 
clude American-Israeli Paper Mills, 
Ltd., controlled by Hudson Pulp & 
Paper Corp. of New York; General 
lire & Rubber Co., Ltd. Electro 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., owned parth 
bv Ratner interests of Cleveland: and 
Kaiser, which has a car and Jeep assem- 
bly plant 
¢ Labor Problem—Some observers say 
that another hindrance to foreign in 
vestment is the big role Histadrut plavs 


in the Israeli economy. While primar- 
ily a labor union, Histadrut controls 
about a third of Israeli industry. It 
started the glass, tire and rubber, iron 
and steel processing, and ceramics in- 
dustries. It also has a contracting and 
construction company, Solel Boneh, 
which has built up a big network of 
quarries and plants to serve its building 
activities. Solel Boneh is now setting up 
a complex of iron and steel processing 
works, in addition to its activities of ex- 
ploring, and developing mining. 

Histadrut agencies have 250 produc- 
ers’ cooperatives, and several of its en- 
terprises operate industrial subsidiaries. 
It controls the bus system, and most of 
the growing merchant fleet—which is 
expected to reach 600,000 tons by 1962. 
Its marketing co-ops handle 20% of all 
consumer goods marketing in Israel, 
including 70% of farm produce. 

Several U.S. companies have invested 
in Histradut enterprises—including Alli 
ance Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd. (Davton 
Rubber Co.); Middle East Tube Co. 
(B. Hokin of Chicago); Rock Products 
Co. (Kav interests of Detroit). 

Asa competitor of private companies, 
Histradut is in a position to use its 
workers to further its own interests, 
and it has a powerful say-so in gov- 
ernment. Because of its size, private 
enterprise has been complaming. As a 
result, the labor goliath recently decided 
—under pressure—to decentralize some 
of its activities. The first move was to 
start splitting up Solel Boneh. 
¢ Big Hope—If other factors of the 
economy are worrving Israeli econom- 
ists, agriculture is not. The government 
hopes to achieve complete agriculture 
self-sufficiency by 1960. Agriculture is 
the nation’s largest foreign exchange 
earner—exports in 1956 were $43.2- 
million compared with a total $47.9 
million for industry. Last vear it filled 
70% of the country’s food require 
ments, emploved 15 of the popula 
tion. With water development and 
irrigation, cultivated acreage has 
doubled in 10 vears. 

Ihe main push is in citrus fruits 
which, along with fruit juices, headed 
last vear’s export list. Britain, for ex 
ample, bought nearly $25-million worth 
of citrus; West Germany purchased an- 
other $S8-million worth. Israel wants 
to export fruit to the U.S., but the 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture is adamant 
where the Mediterranean fruit flv is 
concerned. 
¢ Optimism—lew Israelis doubt that 
their country will continue to push 
ahead, whatever the cost. One official 
at Tel Aviv savs, “Even if the verv worst 
happened, and virtually all sources of 
foreign aid withered, . . we would 
simply tighten our belts to the neces 
sary notch. Our people would 
suffer now, if necessarv, because we do 
have a cause.” END 
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fhe ultimate in air cylinder power- 


BUILT-IN 
ELECTRICALLY-CONTROLLED 
DIRECTIONAL VALVE 


BUILT-IN 
DUAL SPEED CONTROLS 


REQUIRES ONLY A 
SINGLE AIR CONNECTION 


THE BELLOWS AIR MOTOR 


The Bellows Air Motor is a complete air cylinder 
power unit, with directional valve and speed con- 
trols built-in. Takes less than half the space and 
costs less installed than a conventional air cylin- 
der set-up of equal power with its separate valving 
and piping. The single air connection, which can 
be made with flexible hose, makes it ideal for use 
on moving machine elements. It is a sturdy unit 
with forged steel heads, heavy brass cylinder, 
stainless steel piston rod. The piston rod is 


threaded, equipped with a wrench flat and nut. 
Many Bellows Air Motors have been operating 
day in and day out for fifteen years with negligible 
maintenance. And if service needs do arise, there 
is a Bellows Field engineer as near as your phone. 
The Bellows Air Motor shown above is a 212” 
bore unit equipped with the Bellows Low-Voltage 
(8-12V) Electroaire Valve. Other bores available 
are 144”, 134”, 3%” and 442”. Any stroke length. 
Optional choice of built-in valves as shown below. 


CHOICE OF BUILT-IN VALVES 


115 V. ELECTROAIRE VALVE MECHANICAL VALVE 
For J.1.C. applications where For manual operation or for 
a 115 v. momentary contact is use with cams or direct link- 


desirable. age. 


Write for 
these two booklets 


Fifty pages of data to help you 
select the right Air Motor-Valve 
combination for your job. Address 
Dept. BW-558, The Bellows Co., 
Akron 9, Ohio. In Canada: Bel- 
lows Pneumatic Devices of Can- 
ada, Ltd., Toronto 18. Ask for 
Bulletins BM-25 and SP-55. 


11S V. MAINTAINED CONTACT 
Valve remains in shifted posi- 
tion during period current is 
applied. 


AIR-OPERATED 
For use in applications calling 
for full pneumatic control. 


The Bellows Co. 


Otviston INTERNATIONAL Sasic ECONOMY CORPORATION 


AKRON 9, OHIO 





\we do for you? 


TECHNICAL PAPERS FOR INDUSTRY 
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Look what Riegel 
paper is doing: 


* Two-faced paper speeds 
Plastic production 
* Honey attracts too much 


* An unusual, glassy-smooth Riegel 
paper plays an important role in 
producing adhesive coated plastic 
film. A thin vinyl coating goes on 
one side of the paper. Adhesive is 
then applied on top of the viny! film. 
It is then rolled up for storage. 
Later, when the roll is unwound, 
a minor miracle happens. The ad- 
hesive sticks to the vinyl coating 
only, and not to the paper surface it 


Grater 


has been wound against. Yet in the 
next manufacturing step, the com- 
bined film of adhesive and vinyl 
peels cleanly from the paper that 
supported it, thus eliminating the 
need for a separate casting as well 
as a release paper. 

* Wheat Honeys have a delicious 
honey coating. But honey’s high af- 
finity for moisture could quickly 
spoil the delightful crispness. Na- 
bisco solved this problem with a 


sure-fire moisture barrier . . . a lami- 
nated liner of foil and special Riegel 
glassine. 

* Have you a problem that may be 
solved by a better paper? Just write 
to Riegel Paper Corporation, P. O. 
Box 250, New York 16, N. Y. 

—— — — .. 
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Japan's Export Policy 


Hike in U. S. tariff on Japanese thermometers is forc- 


ing a reappraisal of Japan’s controversial quota system, which 


is causing dissatisfaction here and in Japan. 


Last week Pres. Eisenhower approved 
the Tariff Commission’s recommenda- 
tion to double the duty on imported 
Japanese thermometers—raising it from 
42.5% to 85%. 

The decision was unusual because it 
highlighted Japan’s difficult trade posi- 
tion with the U.S.—how to sell enough 
here without selling too much. 
¢ Too Late—More important, the tariff 
hike refocused attention on Japan’s 
elaborate, two-year-old system of export 
quotas. In the case of thermometers, 
Japan was about to slap on full-scale ex- 
port restrictions to help forestall a U.S. 
tariff increase—but failed to act in time. 

So far, the export quota system has 
proven relatively successful as a means 
of protecting American manufacturers 
from a flood of cheaper Japanese goods. 
It has also helped to lessen cut-throat 
competition among Japanese companies 
selling to the U.S. market. 
¢ The Objections—But whether the 
quota system is the final answer to 
Japan’s export problems, is a matter of 
growing controversy. That’s because the 
svstem: 

e Goes against the grain of official 
U.S. economic policy, which—on paper, 
at least—disapproves of trade restraints 
ind trusts 

e Encourages the resurgence of 
cartels inside Japan. These organizations 
often gave powerful support to Japanese 
militarism in the 1930s and came under 
attack during the postwar U.S. military 
occupation. 


Quota System 


Ihe quota system began with the 
famous early in 1956 
Japanese manufacturers flooded — the 
American market with a $1 blouse that 
was the equivalent of an American- 
garment selling for $2 to $2.50 
frequently sold these imported 
leader” for as little as 89¢. 

American manufacturers cried foul. 
But the trouble was not simply compe- 
tition from cheaper imported goods. 
Sharp American buyers would play onc 
Japanc se manufacturer against another 
to get blouses at far below the 
world market value. 
¢ Official Action—Japan’s Ministry of 
International ‘Trade & Industry (MITT) 
upset by the effects of the blouse case 
on U.S Japanese trade relations 
stepped into the situation. MITI forced 
Japanese blouse makers to set up export 


“blouse case” 


made 
Stores 
blouses as a “ 


a price 


quotas, regulate the quality of the prod 
uct, and put a floor under the price. 
Since then, this control system has been 
applied to a whole range of exported 
products—from plywood and food to 
sewing machines and _ stainless steel 
flatware. 

In theory, there are two ways the 
Japanese apply quota and price controls 
on exports. First, MITI may ask the 
highly organized trade- -export associa 
tions to set up their own control plan. 
The second method is for MITI to an- 
nounce a quota system for a product 
line, then dole out allocations. 

Actually, MITI carries the big stick 
and runs the system. Only one com- 
pany has violated MITI-imposed export 
controls—a company that diverted a ply- 
wood shipment from a third country to 
the U.S. 

To some extent, the whole system 
rests on Japan’s foreign-exchange con 
trol laws. When MITI recently advised 
trading companies to form regional as 
sociations—for instance, a Latin Amer 
ican council—it was whipping them into 
line partly by veiled threats of deny 
ing them foreign-exchange earnings. In 
last thermometer case—ther 
mometer shipments to the U.S. had 
risen from around 800,000 units in 
1955 to about 3-million last vear—MITI 
put thermometers on the export license 
control list, preparatory to further curbs 
such as outright quotas. 
¢ How It Works—To see how the quota 
system favors larger companies, take the 
case of Japanese gloves and sweaters 
Production of these for the U.S. market 
began after World War H. Within a 
short period, three or four new compan 
ies grabbed as much as 75% of the ex 
port Some 90-odd smaller 
companies battled for the rest of the 
export market here. 

Phrec American glove 
manufacturers pressed for a_ tariff in 
crease. Finally, last February, MIT] 
set a U.S. export quota on both 
gloves and sweaters. In the case of 
sweaters, it used sales figures of 260,000 
dozen sweaters in 1956 and 210,000 
dozen in 1957—sold in the U.S. market 

to establish a quota of 260,000 dozen 
sweaters for this year. The estimated 
U.S. market amounts to around 10-mil 
lion dozen sweaters annually. 
¢ Local Complaints—\IITI said thes 
quotas were necessary because of “ex 
cessive” competition among Japanes¢ 
manufacturers. But smaller companics 


week's 


business 


vears ago, 
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Stirs Debate 


raised a fuss. They charged that the 
whole system, rigged for the big pro- 
ducers, freezes existing companies into 
a certain percentage of the export 
market. And they complained that 
there’s no provision for a new manu 
tacturer to enter the market. 


The Disadvantages 


In slowing the stream of Japanese 
exports to the U.S., the quota system 
has proved reasonably effective. It has 
also encouraged Pres. Eisenhower to 
postpone prospective tariff hikes— 
though, in the case of thermometers, a 
sizable tariff increase was in the cards 
no matter what the Japanese might 
have done to restrict exports. 
¢ Favoritism—But quotas undoubtedly 
favor the “‘zaibatsus”” or big trading 
compamies. And both U.S. buyers and 
smaller Japanese companies get stung 


ee ee 


in the process. e 
\ U.S. buver who doesn’t like Com- 

pany A’s product may go to Company & 

B—only to find that the latter hasn’t a 


quota. Se the buver either takes Com- NEW 


pany A’s product—whose price 1s often 
jacked up 10% to 15% —or gives up po bial coal 


purchasing. The smaller Japanese com- 


panies without quotas find they, hav« oe 








to work through the larger trading com 
J LJ 
panies in order to export with exclusive AUTOMATIC PLATE CHANGER 


¢ Consequences—Other effects of the 


quota system arc also significant oof UNS all day without 





. - 
¢ Government intervention simply 


stopping to change masters 
to administer quotas 1s increasing. 


. ly | : 1 , 

* Smaller companies are being enim Davidson’s revolutionary DAV-A-MATIC, 
pushed out of business, partly from in Operation i first Offset Duplicator researched in the labora- 
ibility to cope with the red tape. f tory of modern business and industry, simplifies 


¢ The zaibatsus and export associa- General, Short-Run and Systems Duplicating! 
tions are building up their power and Changes Plates Automatically! New Automatic Plate Changer 
scope of activities. In March—for in (APC) attaches and ejects plates while machine is running — ina 
stance—the electronics industry formed matter of seconds! 
0 x. peng Al pag lian Speeds Up Systems Duplicating! New Universal Systems Feed 
the export market combines automatic suction and hand feeding of Systems forms, 
Beyond this, big Japanese traders records, communications! , 
even are backing formation of full- Cleans Blanket Without Stopping! Just press the lever while 
fledged export cartels—both to admin- machine is running! No messy cloths, no ink-stained fingers... 
ister prices and meet difficulties in the operators love it! 
U.S. market caused by the recession. Attaches Plates Instantly! New Master-Minder Plate Clamp 
[he quota system also is making grips and releases plates without locks or gadgets. esST SMALL op, 
trouble in the U.S.—as well as in Japan. Ideal for use with overlays, blockouts! Y 
Lhe federal district court in California 
charged a group of importers with ter 











; DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
ritorial discrimination and price fixing A Subeldiary of Margeathaler Unctype Company 


in forming an association to regulate the ee eee Ceara one 


Distributors in ell principol cives end Conodo 


sale of Japanese nails on the West ve nn a CORPORATION S 
Coast—and ruled it illegal. — 29 Ryerson St., Bklyn. 5, N.Y. “son pave 
(he brightest sign in the trade pic 
ture so ag the formation two bed GET NEW BROCHURE > ee 
io of the Japan-U.S. Joint Trade JUST OFF THE PRESS! Nome 
Committee. This group hopes to Firm__ 
smooth out U.S.-Japanese trade rela- 
tions—partly by modifying the complex 
quota system. END Headings in Protype ¢ Text in Linotype City__.___——— Zone__ State 
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FINANCE 


Working capital ... But the pace of gains 


continues to rise... has slowed up... 


Billions of Dollars Working Capital Gain (Billions of Dollars) 
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..- And liquidity stays at 1939 levels 


Ratio of current assets 
to current debt 


Times Covered 
2.20 




















1957 
(quarterly) 


56 





Ratio of cash, gov'ts, and 
receivables to current debt 


Times Covered 
1,60 


Ratio of corporate cash and 
gov'ts to current debt 


Times Covered 
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Will the Ratios Turn Up Now? 


billion, and the end of “‘recession”” 1955 
$16.6-billion. What's more, it’s al in 1955. 


‘56 1957 
(quarterly) 
Dote: Securities & Exchange Commission. 


OR THE NUMEROUS amatcurs who rise the year before, or the $7.1-billion 


think that working capital is the chief by 


measure of corporate liquidity, things 
look just fine in this one sector of an 
otherwise troubled economy. At the 
yearend, working capital of the nation’s 
nonfinancial corporations 
record $108.4-billion, according to the 
quarterly estimate that the Securities & 
lixchange Commission has been issuing 
since 1939 (charts) 

That's a comforting figure, topping 
as it does the previous vearend by $4 


stood at a 


86 


Finance 


most 44 times SEC’s estimate in 1939. 
The trouble is, the comforting figure 
catch-all, and if analvze_ its 
components—as the professionals do— 
vou will find very little solace. 
¢ Curve Flattens—In the first place, 
the curve of increase in working capital 
has been getting steadily flatter in the 
past two years. The $4-billion gain in 
1957 sounds much less impressive when 
it's measured against the $5.5-billion 


is a you 


Broken down into quatters, 
SEC says the gain for the last three 
months of 1957 was only $700-million, 
compared with $1-billion in the year- 
before period. 

But liquidity has worse flaws than 
this flattening curve. Any experienced 
analyst can tell you that trying to 
measure the liquidity of a business by 
the amount of its working capital is 
rather like pontificating on the climate 
of a region on the basis of a one-day 
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Fire never gives you a second chance. Extinguishing 
oR 1 1 equipment must work the first time, every time. 
That’s why Ansul manufacturing people are so 


important to your fire protection program. Their rigid control of every manufacturing step is your assurance 
that Ansul fire extinguishing equipment is always ready for action. Write us. We'll be pleased to tell you 


more about Ansul fire extinguishing equipment and about our unique Fire Protection Service Plan. 


si ANSU L CHEMICAL COMPANY / MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


FIRE EXTINGUISHING EQUIPMENT / INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS / REFRIGERATION PRODI 
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BLYTH & CO., INC. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
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lhis announcement 15 netiher an offer to sell nor a solicitation of 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


400,000 Shares 
Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


Common Stock 


$10 Par Value 


Of these shares 300,000 are authorized but unissued shares 
being sold by the Company and 100,000 shares are being sold by 
Selling Stockholders. The Company will receive no part of the 
Proceeds from the sale of the shares by the Selling Stockholders, 


Price $2 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from only 


Securities iaws of 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO, 
EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


an offer to buy any of these Shares. 


a Share 


fer these Shares 
such State, 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 
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32’ x 60’ Rigid Frame serves boat dealer as office-showroom. At 
right, another firm’s low cost Stran-Master is for boat maintenance. 


STRAN-STEEL BUILDINGS 


Buildings custom-styled for function 
and beauty plus volume production 
savings! Stran-Steel gives you 
rugged all-steel construction in the 
dimensions you specify, pre-engi- 
neered for fast erection. They’re fire- 
safe, weather-tight structures with 
wide-open interiors for floor-plan 
freedom. Exclusive Stran-Satin wall 
and roof sheets are wider, longer . . . 
better looking. Even financing is a 
plus value! Only 25% down on 5- 
year purchase plan. Send for infor- 
mation, or check the Yellow Pages: 
Stran-Steel dealers with complete 
design, erection and financing serv- 
ices are listed under Steel Buildings 
or Buildings— Steel. 
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Handsome, site-styled design 
from standard parts! 


Dept. BW-35 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
Detroit 29, Michigan « Division of 


NATIONAL STEEL gh CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Corporation, Dept. BW-35 
Detroit 29, Michigan 


Please rush your Industrial Catalog. 
Name 

litle 

Company 

Address 


City Zone __ 
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‘. . . like pontificating on 
climate of a region on the 
basis of a one-day visit .. .” 


STORY starts on p. 86 


visit. The real story emerges only when 
you break the figure down, as is done 
in the lower tier of charts on page 86, 
with especial stress on the last one. 

e Ratios Drift Back—In the breakdown, 
vou find that during the 1939-1957 
stretch in which working capital has 
soared all the wav to $108.4-billion from 
a modest $24.5-billion, the different 
ratios of liquidity after an initial rise 
have stumbled back to just about the 
point from which they took off when 
SEC began its surveys 18 vears ago. 
Ilere are the details, as they stood at 
the end of last vear 

Current assets covered current debts 
only 1.9 times. ‘That’s below the 2.01 
to 2.19 ratios of the first five postwar 
vears; and it’s only a shade above the 
1.82 ratio back in 1939, 

Quick —assets—cash, government 
bonds, and receivables—covered current 
liabilities only 1.24 times, wav below 
the 1.33 to 1.45 ratios of 1946-1950, 
and only two basis points above 1939. 

Cash and government bonds covered 
liabilities only 0.42 times, only a shade 
better than the second and third quar 
ters of last vear, which were the lowest 
since the survevs began. In 1939, this 
ratio was 0.43, from which it climbed 
to 0.93 at the end of World War II. 
It was 0.71 in 1949, and 0.53 at the 
end of “recession” 1953 

Clearly, the huge postwar prog:ims 
of expansion and modernization hove 
been the most potent destrovers of 
liquidity, absorbing as they have a con- 
siderable part of the cash flow of many 
companies. SEC points out that just 
last vear, thes 
record $32.7-billion, and of this $2 
billion—a fat 70% —came from suc] 
ternal sources as depreciation 
ances and retained earnings 
e Mills Plan Factor—Another major 
factor is the Mills Plan, bv which the 
corporate income tax is being gradually 
shifted over to a pay-as-vou-go basis. By 
this operation, each company has to 
pav 110% of its federal income tax each 
vear—adding a massive weight to the 
tax burden. 

Of course, rising costs of operating 
have plaved their part, too. In the years 
just after the war, many companies were 
able to offset their higher costs by boost 
ing sales or prices, and sometimes both. 
But for many companies this is no 
longer possible, and costs are taking ever 
more voracious bites out of their cash 
assets. 
¢ Diversity—The lightning of declining 
liquidity does not strike with equal 


programs absorbed 


] 
5 
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NO PIPE DREAM HERE 


It’s a power engineer’s nightmare instead. Each of the 
pipe specimens shown here had to be replaced. The 
cost of the particular nipple or elbow was minor. 
However, the cost of down time and replacement was 
expensive, indeed. And the cause in every case was 


either inadequate or incorrect water treatment. 


A Consulting Service for You. Whatever your water 
problems...analysis, testing or treatment procedures 


for boiler water, condensate, cooling towers, process 


Deravbour. 


e+. the leader in water conditioning 
and corrosion control since 1887 


waters... Dearborn has the engineers, the experience 
and the laboratory facilities to assist you in develop- 
ing the program exactly suited to your needs. Your 
Dearborn Engineer will outline the many advantages 


a Dearborn Consulting Service Program will give you. 


WHY NOT CALL HIM IN...MEANWHILE, 
MAIL THE COUPON FOR YOUR COPY OF THE 
DEARBORN CONSULTING SERVICE BOOKLET 


Dearborn Chemical Company 
Dept. BW-WT, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, IIL. 


O Have a Dearborn Engineer call. 
O Send booklet on Dearborn Consulting Service. 


Company 
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Manufacturing plants in CHICAGO e LINDEN e LOS ANGELES e TORONTO « HONOLULU « HAVANA « BUENOS AIRES 





CREATIVE 
IMAGINATION 


in Special 
PAPERS’ 


% Can paper be held to several 

critical limits simultaneously? 

A leading 
led a wrapping paper that would be 
paque; 2) free of trace radioactivity 


manufacturer of x-ray film 


nly present in paper; and 3) of 
thinness for ease of pac king and 
ime up with a 

on one side, 

whic h consis- 


1s] 
three pe heations 


ONE OF MANY yg too RPOSE 
INDUSTRIAL PAPEI 

reative imagination has de- 
dustrial papers for applications 
iper was never used before. Tech- 
know-why 
ted by research and pilot fa- 
idd depth of field to 


FF vision 


how and scientific 


your own 


MAKING PAPER PERFORM...FOR YO 


re interested in the basic advan- 


f paper relative lightness, uni- 
vailability, economy but un- 
v to turn them to your specific 


ist ask Knowlton Brothers. 


A Few Conventional Uses of Knowlton Papers 
To 
Conduct Cushion 
Rupture 
Shield 


Synthesize 


Dialyze 
Shape 
Copy Insulate 
Contain Record 
Development Possibilities are Unlimited. 
WRITE for free copy of 
I helpful Crea- 


in the 


{ Technical 


Laminate 


trial Papers.” 
PHONE or WIRE for a 


ses engineer to call 


35, WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
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. . . some analysts incline 
to think that the sag in 
liquidity ratios has run its 


47 


COWUTSE . « « 
STORY starts on p. 86 


violence in all places, but this diversity 
does not appear in the SEC estimates, 
which are a lumping of all businesses 
except banks, insurance companies, and 
savings and loan associations. Thus, the 
over-all ratio is weighted on the down 
side by: 

e¢ Huge and flourishing industries 
such as the electric utilities, which by 
the nature of their operations have no 
need to maintain large cash holdings. 

¢ Equally large but now hard- 
pressed trades, such as the railroads, 
whose working capital and cash re- 
sources have evaporated alarmingly. 

Indeed, SEC itself points out that 
the $4-billion gain in working capital 
last vear came almost wholly from man 
ufacturing (up $2.5-billion) and “trade” 
up $1.4-billion) 

Even in the manufacturing group, 
you find a great diversity in the liquidity 
ratios. A survey released jointly by SEC 
ind the Federal Trade Commission 
tound the ratios varving sharply with the 
size of the individual companies, and 
ilso with the 

durable or nondurable 

At the 1957 vearend, 
the FTC-SEC report, cash and 
ment bond holdings of all the nation’s 
manufacturing enterprises covered cut 
rent liabilities 0.55 times. ‘Those with 
less than $250.0060 of 
showed a similar ratio of but 0.40; those 
with assets in the $100-million to $250 
million range a 0.49 ratio; and cash 
ind government holdings of those with 
resources of $1-billion and over covered 
current debts 0.75 times. Makers of 
durable $5-million-and 
over asset group likewise showed a sim 
ratio of 0.46, and their op 
posite numbers in the nondurable goods 
field a ratio of as high as 0.65 times, o1 
ilmost 50 higher 
¢ Hopeful Seers—Some analysts in 
Wall Street and elsewhere are inclined 
to think that the sag in liquidity ratios 
at least for the time 
being. They find encouragement in the 
slight rally in the final quarter last vear, 
ilthough they are forced to admit that 
iin in the final three 
months of the vear. They are 
pressed by the 


type of their products 
For example 
according to 


TOVET 
govern 


assets, however, 


gor rds in the 


ilar “‘cash”’ 


has run its course, 


there is usually a g 
also im 
reduction of inventory 
that has been going on for 
After all, thev sav, 
cash and thus improve liquidity 
though it is not normally 
of a healthy admittedly 
might have serious consequences if it 
went on much longer. END 


months 
this does bring in 
even 
1 symptom 
economy and 





MACHINE-MADE pst 


Hashes? 


Your bookkeeping machines spew out reams 
of fire fodder — valuable records but potential 
ashes if kept in non-inSulated files. Ask your 

Meilink dealér about Hercules® Under 
: insulated -ledger 
kside -safekeeping 

of machine-made records. Or write for 
to Meilink Steel Safe Company, 
Toledo 6, Ohio 


with MaininlS ii for keeps 


Most complete line of safes and insulated products 


labor costs? 


If you use costly hand labor for material 
processing, handling, assembly, packing or 
any other repetitive operation, now is the 
time to investigate leased automatic ma- 
chinery. Custom-engineered to your require- 
ments and installed for your exclusive use, 
such machinery can do the job at much lower 
cost and with improved uniformity, all 
without capitol investment through Sykes’ 
“Share the Savings” plan. 
At no cost or obligation, let us estimate your 
savings using leased equipment. Then it’s 
up to you. 

Return the coupon or phone us 

today for immediate attention. 


SYKES & CO., INC. 


300 MAIN STREET + STAMFORD 3, CONN. 


DAvis 4-2809 


r 
! | 
! ! 
! Please send more information on your | 
I “Share the Savings” plan. | 
1 Name | 
| | 
| 1 
Jj 


COMPANY _ 
ADDRESS 


Lem we ee eee eae 
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BODINE 
Announces 


... designed to power adding 

machines, calculators, check pro- 
tectors, check signers, actuators, 
and similar equipment. 
It’s the type FSE-23, a small, light 
motor. Height: 2%6". Weight: 1 Ib. 
11 oz. Designed for high volume 
production, it’s economically 
priced. High Bodine quality, of 
course! 


JUST PUBLISHED: Write for Bulletm 
1034. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2280 W. Ohio St., Chicago 


=1@) 2) ini = 
fract oe: fee 
MOTORS 


the power behind -the leading pr 





Moving into Canada 
is a big decision 


Not to be made lightly. But when your 
investigation indicates that profits are likely, 
your next move is to contact 

Finley W. McLachlan Ltd. 


If your interest lies in real estate investment, 
we can arrange attractive sale-leaseback or 
mortgage agreements with established client firms. 


If construction is your goal, we will help you 
select a site for your new building, assist in 
financing if necessary and take complete 
responsibility for designing and constructing 
your office and/or clant on a lease, purchase 
or contract construction basis 


No other architects, designers, engineers or 
consultants are necessary. We have a complete 
staff of experienced professional men who 

will work with you and for you from the 

idea to the grand opening 

Here are just a few of the many well-known 
firms who have benefited from this service. 
Canadian General Electric Co. 

Rexall Drug Co. Ltd 

Moore Business Forms Ltd 

Dupont of Canada (1956) Ltd. 

Massey -Harris-Ferguson Ltd. 

Ditto of Conada Ltd. 

Write today for our illustrated brochure No. 20 
which explains how this complete service 

can benefit you 


Finley W. McLachlan Ltd. 
—- 


195 Fairbank Ave., Toronto 
Canada 
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Wall St. Talks... 


... about a difference of 
Opinion . . . the “suspect” 
dividend rates . . . warning to 
watch seasonal factors. 


Those differences of opinion that 
make markets: Savs one Streeter: “In 
flation is in the air again. And all signs 
indicate that the market is getting up 
steam for a spring rally that will hit new 
1958 highs.” Says another: “Industrials 
are selling at 16 times their earnings of 
the last four quarters and discounting 
earnings for the next decade. Wait till 
traders get an inkling of how lousy sec- 
ond quarter profits will be.” 


The growing list of “suspect” divi- 
dend rates, which now embraces some 
pivotal issues, is worrying more and 
more shrewd Streeters. Thev claim 
that plenty of the dividends on the list 
will become casualties if the 
quarter proves as bad as they expect. 


second 


A Wall Street wag, skimming through 
piles of morose first-quarter reports on 
earnings, remarks: “Many companies 
in manv trades have seen their earnings 
drop so sharply that they can no longer 
afford to pay even stock dividends.” 


Keep a keen eye on seasonal factors as 
vou watch business trends, sav some 
of the Street’s wise men. Otherwise, 
your interpretation of their ups and 
downs will be made in ignorance of 
what can normally be expected from 
week to week, from month to month, 
and from season to scason 


Investment trust pros, says a broker, 
in the first quarter were quite active in 
selling shares of Beckman Instruments, 
W. R. Grace, Louisiana Land, Mission 
Development, Seaboard Oil, Sinclair 
Oil, and Southern Rv. And thev busily 
bought into Avon Products, Boeing, 
lirestone, Owens-Illinois Glass, Sun 
beam Corp., Texas Co., and Winn- 
Dixie Stores. Just the samc, investment 
epmion remained diverse; one big trust 
sold off some of its National Lead 
shares, while another increased _ its 
holdings. And one trust got completely 
rid of Gustin-Bacon Mfg. while another 
was buving it up. 


Bank stocks are being eyed more 
warily. Among the reasons: (1) The 
I'ed’s determined moves to case money; 
(2) last week’s cut in the prime rate, to 
314% from 4%: (3) the belief that easy 
money conditions may force cuts in 
interest rates, and so divert some savings 
and time deposits to the competing 
“mutual” institutions. 
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Matson announces 
new, all-in-one 


convention package! 











N 


* TWO FAMOUS LINERS 

* FOUR GREAT HOTELS 

* NEW CONVENTION HALL 

*® COMPLETE ENTERTAINMENT 
* FABULOUS HAWAII 





Famed luxury liners LURLINE and MATSONIA 
available on charter or scheduled weekly 
Sailings from San Francisco or Los Angeles 
to Hawaii. Enjoy the facilities for enter- 
tainment, recreation and meetings. Spa- 
cious, air-conditioned, all First Class. 
Superb cuisine and service. 


Four great Matson Hotels — the heart of 
Waikiki — provide Hawaii's finest accom- 
modations. Extensive meeting facilities for 
groups, including Matson Convention Hall, 
Hawaii's newest auditorium, plus wide va- 
riety of public rooms in each hotel. 


Planned entertainment featuring outstand- 
ing Hawaiian talent. Sports, tours and spe- 
cial programs for wives. All this in unfor- 
gettable Hawaii! Perfect year-round weath- 
er for sightseeing, recreation and shopping. 


Call the Convention Manager at your near- 
est Matson office collect. Full information 
without obligation on Matson steamer and 
hotel services, either in entirety or in con- 
nection with air transportation. Expert 
planning for conventions, post convention 
trips or sales incentive programs. 


go 
SOP 


OFFICES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE, PORTLAND, LOS ANGELES 
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Thousands of Dollars 


Thousands of Dollars 


Thousands of Dollars 


The New York Times 
Reports... 


revenues... 


1956 1957 


costs... 


Total 


Newsprint and Ink 


...and profits 


Net Income 


Newspaper Operations 
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92 Finance 


Finances Fit to Print 


Ihe august New York Times last 
week extended the principle of “All 
the News That's Fit to Print” to its 
own finances. For the first time in its 
century-long history, it published a f- 
nancial statement—something rarelv is- 
sued by a newspaper, since most are 
family-owned or, at least, closelv heid 

As the charts at left reveal, the “Old 
Gray Lady” is still behaving like a 
growth company. Despite some set- 
backs, 1957 was its 60th consecutive 
profitable year. 
¢ Not So Bountiful—A sharp decline in 
“help wanted” advertising and increases 
in wages and newsprint prices cut 
deeply into profits in 1957. As a result, 
uet income from newspaper operations 
dropped to $1.5-million from $2.3-mil- 
lion in 1956. ‘This accounted for a 
$600,000 sag in over-all net income to 
$3-million from 1956's $3.6-million. 
Net income from the Times’ 42% in- 
terest in Spruce Falls Power & Paper 
Co., Ltd.—which supplies two-thirds of 
the paper's newsprint and is controlled 
and managed by Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
$1.5-million last vear from 
$1.3-million the vear before. 

Actually, the slump in profits from 
newspaper operations isn’t so bad as it 
might seem. Average circulation in the 
final quarter of 1957 grew 1.2% week 
days over the same quarter of 1956 and 
0.7% Sundays, to 638,066 and 1,258,- 
732  respectively—both record totals. 
Votal advertising volume dipped only 
3.2 for the vear though the business 
downturn hit “help wanted” ads hard 
Other ad classifications showed gains 
¢ Five-Year Story—The report also re- 
views operations during the four vears 
preceding 1957. Some highlights 

e A 10-day strike in December, 
1953, wiped out profits earned in the 
11 months 

e In 1954, when revenues lagged 
behind increasing 
profits were low, even though adv ertis 
ing rose 2-million lines 

e Ad linage 


—rose to 


previous 


costs operating 


jumped 5-million in 
1955, and increases in ad rates and 
Sunday newsstand prices brought op 
crating revenues and costs into better 
| ilance 
e Additional 
plus a +.5-million mse in linage, pushed 
profits up in 1956 
¢ Bigger Slice—Over the last 10 vears, 
the ‘Times has gained more ad linage 
than any other New York paper—33 
million lines in 1947 to 52.3-million last 
vear. And its share of all advertising 
printed in New York newspapers went 
up from 23.4% to 30.6% 
ade. 
In the first quarter of this vear, cir 
culation and advertising followed the 


boosts in ad ites, 


in the dec- 


1957 pattern. Weekday and Sunday cir- 
culation were still gaining, but ad linage 
slipped 5.3% behind the same period of 
1957—principally because of fewer 
“help wanted” listings. 

e Public Record—Since the Times is 
still essentially a privately-owned corpor- 
ation, it had no obligation to let- the 
public peek at its accounts. However, 
explains Arthur Hays Sulzberger, chair- 
man of the New York Times Co. and 
publisher of the newspaper: “Over the 
years estates owning Times stock had 
been distributed, and, as a result, more 
and more individuals, including the trus- 
tees of educational and charitable insti- 
tutions, have a legitimate interest in 
seeing our reports.’ Employees, too, 
Sulzberger feels, are entitled to see how 
the Times is doing because of their 
“stake in the enterprise.” 

In his letter to the stockholders and 
staff, Chmn. Sulzberger says the ‘Times’ 
long-standing policy has been to plow 
most of its profits back into the com- 
pany. During the five-year period cov- 
ered by the statement, about 65% of 
the $12.3-million in net income—or $8- 
million—went back into the company. 
Some $5-million of that sum—plus a 
separate $4.7-million, equal to depreci- 
ation for the five vears—was reinvested 
in plant, equipment, and real estate. 

The Times has already put about 
§2.2-million of its net income into con- 
struction of a new $20-million plant 
about a mile uptown from its present 
Times Square facilities. To help meet 
construction costs and preserve working 
capital, the company has arranged to 
borrow up to $14-million from the 
Guaranty Trust Co. before the end of 
next vear. At that time, the amount 
outstanding under the loan mav be con 
verted into notes pavable in 15 equal 
semi-annual installments ending in 
1967. 
¢ Dividend Policy—From 1934 through 
1957, the Times paid dividends only on 
its S% preferred Last vear, 83% of this 
stock was exchanged for a new issue of 
preferred with a dividend rate decreas 
ing in stages to 54% by 1963; the rest 
was redeemed at par. As part of the 
same recapitalization program, each 
common share was split into nine shares 
of non-voting Class A and one share 
of voting Class B common. In Febru 
arv, the company paid $2 a share on 
both classes—the first common dividend 
since 1933. 

A majority of the company’s voting 
stock—5.001 shares out of an authorized 
10,000 (only 8,051 are outstanding)— 
is held by a trust established under the 
will of Adolph S. Ochs. ‘The recap 
italization kept within the 
trust. END 
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OVER 1500 ITEMS 
for Business, 


Industry, 
Institutions 








FIRST 


IN QUALITY DESIGN 


FIRST 


IN BUYER PREFERENCE 
VOTED 5TO!l 


FIRST 


IN RANGE OF PRODUCTS 
MORE THAN 1500 ITEMS 


FIRST 


IN LOCAL DEALER SERVICE 


See Your LYON Dealer! 


He’s as near to you as your phone. He 
offers’ the world’s most diversified line of 
steel equipment. Equally important, he 
can show you how to get the most for 
your money in saved time and space. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
General Offices: 510 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Ill. 
Factories in Aurora, Ill. and York, Pa. 
Dealers and Branches in All Principal Cities 


Lyon also has complete facilities for manu- 
facturing special items to your specifications 





Full integration makes 
Olin Aluminum a 
dependable source for you... 


Behind every finished order of custom-tailored Olin Aluminum 
lies a fully-integrated chain of production facilities reaching 
all the way to the ore fields at Surinam. 

Control over every stage of the production of your Olin Aluminum 
— from ore field to alumina and reduction plants, and to 
strategically located processing mills—assures you of a 
dependable source of supply. Now and tomorrow. 

Of equal importance, the services of Olin Aluminum Sales 
Representatives, Field Engineers and Production Engineers, 
working in cooperation with your own staff, assure you the kind of 
special customer satisfaction that has been an 
Olin Mathieson Service principle for years. 

For service now, write: Aluminum Division, Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation, 400 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


BR awo “OLIN ALUMINUM’? AME TRADEMARKS 


MATH i ¢ . 


LIN’ 


LUMINUM 4 
"Ca, 


Symbol of New Standards of Quality and Service in the Aluminum Industry 
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Gold is changing hands these days at quite a rate. Since Jan. 1 the 
U.S. has lost over $700-million of the yellow metal to Western Europe. 
It has been earmarked (in the Federal Reserve Bank of New York) for 
Britain, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Switzerland—with London getting 
the lion’s share. 


There is nothing too surprising—or alarming as yet—about this shift. 
A similar movement of gold occurred in 1953. Even so, U.S. monetary 
authorities are watching the situation closely. 


There are several versions of what’s happening. But the important 
facts seem to be these: 


* Western Europe (Britain in particular) is now running a surplus in its 
trade and other transactions with the U.S. That’s partly because our 
exports have been dropping, while our imports have held up. 


¢ Private European funds are moving back across the Atlantic from New 
York—a good part of them to London. This is a result of (1) doubts about 
the Wall Street outlook; (2) the drop in interest rates here, which makes 
dollar holdings less attractive; and (3) a growing suspicion that the recession 
eventually may lead the U.S. to increase the dollar price of gold. 


¢ Central banks across the Atlantic are putting the new dollars they get 
entirely into gold—rather than into a combination of gold and short-term 
dollar assets, as they usually do. 


The U.S. recession (and monetary moves to meet it) clearly are playing 
a role in all this. Some observers go so far as to say that confidence in the 
dollar is weakening. Probably the total of short-term dollar assets held here 
by foreign central banks and private interests has passed its peak. (Recently 
it was about $14-billion.) 


But basically what’s involved is a swing in the balance of payments 
between the U.S. and Western Europe. During 1957, when we had the surplus, 
the U.S. gained more gold from the Europeans than we have lost to them so 
far this year. The only thing likely to cause real trouble would be a spate 
of gold revaluation rumors. If this starts, and sticks, the price of gold on 
free markets would shoot up. Then there could be a real scramble to 
convert dollar deposits here into gold. 


The West is trying to come to terms with Pres. Nasser of the United 
Arab Republic. That’s the meaning of the Suez Compensation Agreement 
(page 38), reached this week in Rome. (Immediately after the signing, the 
U.S. Treasury announced release of $26-million in frozen Egyptian assets.) 


So far as the West is concerned, the Suez issue is closed—the canal is 
Nasser’s. Washington and London now are mainly interested in keeping 
Nasser neutral between East and West. That’s why the compensation agree- 
ment was pushed through just as the Arab leader left for a visit to the 
Soviet Union. 


The Suez settlement suits Nasser’s book, too. Now that he has reopened 
economic and financial relations with the West, he is in a better position to 
do some dickering with Moscow 


At best, Washington doesn’t expect more than neutrality from Nasser 
—a Tito-like neutrality at that. U.S. officials look for him to continue his 
expansionist policies in the Arab world. But these officials think there is a 
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chance that Nasser may want to relax Mideast tensions for a while. He needs 
a breather to get the badly shaken Egyptian economy on its feet, and to 
complete the merger with Syria. 


The French scene doesn’t look quite so bleak this week. There is some 
chance that middle-of-the-roader Rene Pleven (premier twice before) will 
be able to form a government soon. If that happens, Paris might develop 
a more moderate Algerian policy. 


In North Africa itself, there are some hopeful signs. Tunisian 
Premier Bourguiba is not bringing his complaint against France before the 
United Nations. Then, at a conference in Tangiers, the Tunisians and 
Moroccans are trying to work out a North African federation scheme with 
the Aigerian Nationalists—a scheme that would allow for a French-Algerian 
compromise. 

— = 


In Britain, a nationwide railway strike is hanging in the balance. The 
nationalized transport system has refused a union wage demand. 


The rail dispute is the first big test of the Macmillan government’s 
decision to resist wage claims. In this case, the government has the final 
say. The transport authority, already in the red, cannot agree to pay higher 
wages without government approval. 


If a rail strike comes, and doesn’t last long, it may help rather than 
hurt British economic prospects. Business leaders in Britain have com- 
plained for years that they cannot stand up to wage claims in the private 
sector if the state-owned utilities always cave in. 


—_.®@ 
Prime Minister Nehru rocked India’s ruling Congress Party this week 
by openly discussing his retirement from office. 


Nehru’s immediate goal is to breathe new life into his aging, faction- 
ridden Congress Party. So, he may take only a short “holiday.” 


But the crucial issue of Nehru’s successor as prime minister is coming 
to a head. In Nehru’s absence now, Home Minister Pant would run New 
Delhi. But 70 years old—to Nehru’s 68—Pant would be only a stopgap 
leader. 


Vice-Pres. Nixon is studying Latin America’s economic troubles at first 
hand. He is on an 18-day, eight-country “goodwill” tour. 


The region’s main problem is the sharp drop in sales of commodities— 
coffee, copper, lead, zinc—in the U.S. market. 


En route, Nixon won’t make outright promises of increased aid or trade. 
But back in Washington, his voice will carry weight in pushing the Adminis- 
tration more rapidly toward solutions for Latin economic problems. 


The Administration already has taken a few steps to help. One example 
is this week’s proposal to support the price of domestically produced lead 
and zinc (page 31). That could stave off the expected tariff hike on — 
of lead and zinc from Peru, Bolivia, and Mexico. 


Washington has other financial assistance in the works—more loans and 
grants under the farm surplus disposal program, more Export-Import loans. 
But the real issue is how to put a floor under Latin commodity prices. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 3, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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For that new 
building... 


SAVE ON CONSTRUCTION COSTS WITH 


Rotary Oildraulic Elevators 


Most practical and economical elevator for buildings to 
six stories—Substantial savings are possible in new building 
structural and elevator costs when the modern Rotary Oil- 
draulic Elevator is specified. 

This oil-hydraulic elevator is the most efficient type for 
passenger and freight service in buildings to six stories. The 
most modern control systems, for operation with or without 
an attendant, are available, and cabs and appointments to 
harmonize with any interior. For freight service, capacities 
from 1000 to 100,000 Ibs. can be specified. 

The nation’s largest manufacturer of oil-hydraulic eleva- 
tors, Rotary Lift Company offers many exclusive features 
contributing to operating economy and dependability. 
Rotary Oildraulic Elevators are sold, installed and serviced 
exclusively through independent franchised distributors who 
employ factory-trained technicians. 

For your new office, clinic, plant or other building, ask 
your architect about Rotary Oildraulic Elevators. They're 
catalogued in his Sweet's Files. Mail coupon for booklet on 


modern elevators for modern buildings. 


ROTARY LIFT CO. 


Division of Dover Corporation +« Memphis, Tenn., Chatham, Ontario 


First name in oil-hydraulic passenger and freight 
elevators — industrial lifting devices — auto lifts. 


HOW YOU SAVE WITH ROTARY OILDRAULIC ELEVATORS 
@ No expensive, unsightly elevator machinery penthouse 


e Compact power unit can be located in space that other- 
wise might be wasted 


Less expensive elevator shaft sidewall construction 
No cables to wear out and replace 


Simpler operating mechanism .. . easily adjusted, inex- 


pensive to maintain 


Complete dependability with lower operating costs 


MAIL FOR HELPFUL INFORMATION 


Rotary Lift Co. 
1115 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 


Retasy, 


Send information on passenger [1 freight (1 elevators to: 


Name 


Address 





Who's the old hand in inertial navigation? 


Self-guided missiles are stage front 
Missiles with their destiny and 


now 
destination sealed in at departure; 
missiles that are unaffected by radio, 
radar, sunspots, weather or any other 
remote influence; missiles bearing 
inertial navigation systems. 
Developing, designing and manu- 
facturing these rugged but incredibly 


delicate systems are all aaaga spe- 


cialties. Right now, 4a@aga is devel- 
oping one of the systems for the new 
Air Force ICBM—Titan. Tomorrow, 
an agaea system may be at the con- 
trols of the space craft that whisks 
you off to a lunar vacation. 

Area can be at the controls for 


you right now as well, if you’re seeking 
guidance in problems that involve 
electronic or electro-mechanical engi- 
neering of the highest order. 
Armes ...Garden City, New York. 
A Division of American Bosch Arma 
Corporation. 5602 


There are challenging employment opportunities in inertial navigation at Amaga 


AMERICAN BOSCH ARMA CORPORATION 





In Labor 


One Out of Eight Railroad Workers 


Now Reported on Unemployment Roll 


The Railroad Retirement Board, which administers 
unemployment insurance in the railroad industry, last 
week reported 124% of the country’s rail workers are 
jobless. During March, RRB paid a record $21.6-million 
in benefits to 173,100 jobless. Payments averaged $67.86 
for two-week periods. 

The number not working on the railroads is about 
twice what is was a year ago, but it is still far below the 
all-time high of 249,000 in November, 1949. However, 
the percentage unemployed is about the same as then, 
124% as compared with the 13% high in late 1949. A 
drop in the total rail work force makes the difference. 

Over-all employment in the industry—including em- 
ployees of Railway Express, Pullman Co., terminals, 
warehouses, and subsidiaries of the carriers—was about 
I-million in mid-March. Direct employment bv the roads 
was between 850,000 and 870,000, the lowest since 1899. 
The nimber of railroad jobs peaked in 1920 at 2,076,000. 

According to RRB, there has been “some indication of 
an increase in employment” in recent weeks, due to a 
spring upturn in track and maintenance work. However, 
it's generally felt that many of the unemployed will 
never be recalled—technological changes have cut job 
needs. 

Railroad workers, having a separate unemployment 
insurance system, aren't eligible for state unemployment 
benefits. But Administration and other proposals for 
extending the duration of payments to jobless are drafted 
to cover the transportation unemployed, too. 

e o * 


Pay Rose 11¢ an Hour or More in 1957 
For 60% of Workers; Most Got 15¢ to 17¢ 


Wage increases of at least 1]¢ an hour went into 
effect in 1957 for about three out of every five workers, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ annual 
review of major wage developments. ‘The most com- 
mon increase was between 15¢ and 17¢ an hour, re- 
ported for 30% of those surveyed. The most common 
range in 1956 was 9¢ to ll¢. 

The increase figures include raises under long-term 
contracts, cost-of-living adjustments, and negotiated 
gains. 

BLS reported that 7.7-million workers “in major bar- 
gaining situations” got raises last year, 4.9-million of 
them under contracts negotiated before 1957. Gener- 
ally, it noted “less uniformity” in newly bargained terms. 
More workers received no wage increase or only small 
raises in 1957 than in 1956—but the number getting 
higher 15¢ to 21¢ pay hikes also was larger. 

A developing trend toward “special wage increases 
for skilled workers continued,” BLS said; three out of 
every eight agreements checked provided in some way 
for extra gains for skilled workers. 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT LABOR ON: 

@ P. 101 Auto Talks Get a Time Limit. 
@ P. 102 Showdown Looms in Bargaining. 
@ P. 105 Short Odds on Disclosure Bill. 








Otherwise, according to BLS, “fringe” benefits were 
increased in about 75% of all 1957 agreements. The 
greatest emphasis was on health and welfare plans, but 
a third of the new contracts liberalized vacation and 
holiday provisions, a fifth established or increased pen- 
sion plans. 

Long-term contracts specifying wage increases for two 
or more years were negotiated less frequently in 1957 
than in 1956, BLS commented. 








Cost of Living: What's Happening to It 


Tetal 1947-49 = 100 
Cost of 
Uving Food 


Clothing Housing 


Total Rent Only 


March, 100.7 97.3 96.8 104.6 197.8 
March, 110.3 112.0 106.2 1117 Wig 
March, 112.4 112.7 106.4 114.0 116.7 
March, 113.6 1117 104.7 116.8 121.7 
March, 114.8 112.1 104.3 119.0 128.0 
March, 1143 1108 103.2 119.6 130.0 
March, 114.7 109.0 104.8 120.7 131.6 


March, 118.9 113.2 106.8 124.9 134.4 
April 119.3 113.8 106.5 125.2 134.5 
May 1196 114.6 106.5 125.3 134.7 
June 120.2 116.2 106.6 125.5 135.0 
July 120.8 117.4 106.5 125.5 135.2 
August 121.0 117.9 106.6 125.7 135.4 


September 121.1 117.0 107.3 126.3 135.7 
October 121.1 116.4 107.7 126.6 136.0 
November 121.6 116.0 107.9 126.8 136.3 
December 121.6 116.1 107.6 127.0 136.7 
January, 1958 122.3 118.2 106.9 127.1 136.8 
February 122.5 118.7 106.8 127.3 137.0 


March, 1958 123.3 120.8 106.8 127.5 137.1 


Dota: Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. GSovsiness ween 











Higher Living Costs Boost Wages, 
Spur Union “Catch-Up” Demands 


Wages of a million workers will go up 2¢ to 4¢ an 
hour next payday as a result of the latest sharp increase 
in the Labor Dept.’s Consumer Price Index, to 123.3% 
of 1947-49 average costs (table). Food prices were the 
big factor in the rise between February and March (BW 
—Apr.26'58,p38). 

An estimated 850,000 railroad employees will get an 
additional 4¢ in pay—at an annual cost of about $75- 
million for carriers—in a semi-annual c-of-] adjustment. 

Some 200,000 other workers in electrical manufac- 
turing, metals, chemical, and local transportation indus- 
tries will get 2¢ or 3¢ raises. 

The Labor Dept. expects the monthly index to level 
off in the next few months. Even so, a 123.3% level 
of the CPI will bring stiffer union wage demands. ‘lhe 
rise since mid-January’s 122.3‘¢ means pressure for ad- 
ditional 2¢ “catch-up” increases at all bargaining tables 
where the government's c-of-] index is a negotiating 
factor. 
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too expensive to waste 


The skilled hands . . . and sound judgment . . . of an experienced operator are far 

too valuable to waste on the routine machine control motions of a hand-type 

turret lathe . . . when an automatic machine can do it faster and surer. Put your jobs 
on a Potter & Johnston Automatic Turret Lathe, and a whole series of precision cuts 

are performed automatically in a single chucking. The operator is free to concentrate his 
skill on work quality. One man can easily tend several machines. Per-part production 
costs drop. Valuable men are released for other work. And since a single P&J Automatic 
can replace several hand machines, valuable floor space can be saved. 


Let us prove with hard facts how a switch to P&J Automatics has brought important 
savings and production increases on runs as small as 50 pieces . . . and show how a 
production plan tailored to your specific needs can bring you the same benefits. 

Send now for your copies of P&J Case History Reports. Potter & Johnston 
Company, Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 





AUTOMATIC TURRET LATHES... GEAR CUTTERS. - PACKAGING MACHINES 


POTTER & JOHNSTON 


SUBSIDIARY OF PRATT & WHITNEY COMPANY, INC. 
PRECISION PRODUCTION TOOLING SINCE 1898 





Auto Talks Get a Time Limit 


® General Motors seized the initiative, as active bar- 


gaining began, by terminating its contract as of May 29. 


® The effect is to set a deadline for reaching some 


sort of accord—most likely an extension of present pacts. 


® It also diminishes chances for an auto strike, 


because UAW doesn’t want to be pushed into walking out. 


The United Auto Workers was told 
pointedly this week that it must nego- 
tiate a new contract—or extend the old 
one into 1959—before the end of this 
month. 

The warning in a notice terminating 
the General Motors contract May 29 
came at the same time as: 

¢ Sparring between the union and 
Big Three over contract extension pro- 
posals increased the likelihood that an 
extension of present agreements—rather 
than new pacts—will be the outcome of 
this year’s recession bargaining. 

¢ UAW proposals of a short-term 
cxtension and industry urgings of a two- 
year extension appeared headed toward 
a compromise. Earlier this year, UAW 
Pres. Walter Reuther suggested a 14- 
month term for a new contract, to time 
its expiration to the model-changeover 
period m 1959, and the union may now 
revive this idea. 

¢ The possibility of an auto strike 
lessened still more as UAW spokesmen 
made clear that the union isn’t consid- 
ering a walkout now and doesn’t intend 
to be “maneuvered into a strike.” 
¢ Talks Begin—These developments 
came in the first active bargaining of 
1958 in Detroit. 

After terminating a news blackout 
agreement so that the proposal could be 
widely publicized, -Reuther proposed to 
the Big Three an extension of existing 
contracts until September as an anti- 
recession measure. At the same time, 
the union head asked for a lengthening 
of the duration of supplementary unem- 
ployment benefits payments to jobless 
auto workers. 

The UAW proposal was made, off- 
cially, at General Motors and Ford bar- 
gaining sessions Monday afternoon. The 
companies recessed their meetings for 
“time to study the union proposals.” 
Hardly three hours afterward, GM—and 
later Ford—called the bargainers  to- 
gether again to reject the short exten- 
sion. 

In turning down Reuther’s offer, GM 
Pres. Harlow H. Curtice termed it a 
“measure which has the transparent ob- 
jective of stalling, until the 1959 model 
changeover, the current negotiations.” 
Ford's president, Henry Ford Il, 
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called the UAW bid for a delay “‘ruth- 
lessly opportunistic,” a move to man- 
euver the union into a more favorable 
bargaining position. 

¢ Offered and Rejected—GM and 
Ford negotiators handed the union al- 
most identical proposals of a two-year 
extension. 

Ken Bannon, director of the Na- 
tional Ford Dept. of UAW, and UAW 
Vice-Pres. Leonard Woodcock, director 
of the General Motors Dept., simul- 
taneously rejected the counteroffers. 
But, more bluntly than any time be- 
fore, they said no strike is being con- 
sidered by UAW—now. 

“General Motors doesn’t have the 
right to make us strike,” Woodcock 
said. “We don’t have to do anything 
until we are in a more favorable posi- 
tion. The question is whether we want 
to rock and roll all summer or have an 
orderly transition.” 
¢ Deadline Date—The next morning, 
when GM and UAW met again, GM 
Vice-Pres. Louis G. Seaton delivered a 
telling blow at the union’s “we don’t 
have to do anything” strategy. Seaton 
informed the Auto Workers officially 
that the company was terminating its 
contract at its expiration date, May 29. 
his was the first time since 1945 that 
GM _ has served notice terminating a 
labor contract and the only time it has 
ever done so before a strike was actually 
under wav. 

The net effect of first turning down 
the UAW three-month extension pro 
posal and then announcing the contract 
extension was to tell Reuther and the 
union: Bargain now. 
¢ Union Retort—UAW reacted quickly. 

“If the corporation’s action today 
terminating the UAW-GM agreement 
is a signal it hopes to force industrial 
strife, then we can only repeat: General 
Motors has the legal right to end the 
agreement, but it has no such right to 
force the union to strike. The UAW 
emphasizes it will not be maneuvered 
into a strike, particularly at a time hand- 
picked by the corporation,” Woodcock 
stated. “We are negotiating for an 
honest, fair contract and not a strike,” 
he added. 
¢ Escape Hatch-The GM _ notice to 


the union did leave some doors open. 

Seaton’s letter said: “It is hoped that 
within the next 30 days a mutually 
satisfactory agreement can be reached 
which would govern our collective bar- 
gaining relationships after May 29, 
1958. If we are unable to reach such 
an agreement within that time, how- 
ever, the parties nevertheless can dis- 
cuss the possibility of extending the 
June 12, 1955, agreement . . . should 
that appear desirable.” 

Both the Ford and Chrysler con- 
tracts with UAW have clauses that 
automatically terminate them if notice 
of negotiation is given 60 days prior to 
expiration. ‘This formal notice was 
given in March by both union and 
companies. In GM’s case the contract 
would have remained in effect if the 
company had not given notice. 

Tuesday afternoon, following GM’s 
termination announcement, Chrysler 
negotiators reconvened with the union 
and also rejected the union three-month 
offer with a counter-offer of a two-year 
extension. The pattern was set and the 
die cast. All three companies adjourned 
until later in the week. 
¢ UAW Strategy—Although outwardly 
set back by the cémbined company bar- 
rages, UAW leaders claimed they would 
stand pat on bargaining demands—up 
to a pomt. 

After the GM_ session 
Tuesday, Woodcock - said 
mination notice ‘doesn’t 
thing.” 

“Profit-sharing is still on the bargain- 
ing table,” Woodcock steadfastly de- 
clared, ‘‘but the word ‘profit’ is such 
anathema to that group I’m beginning 
to think there’s something wrong with 
it” 

The fact that profits in the auto in- 
dustry so far this vear are either non- 
existent—as in the case of Chrysler—or 
small, as with Ford and General 
Motors, may be just the escape 
hatch that the union is seeking (page 
28) 

The UAW profit-sharing demand 
called for distribution of company prof- 
its exceeding 10% of net capital. As- 
suming that Big Three profits will not 
reach that point in 1958, the union 
could afford to give way on this—leay 
ing it for 1959 negotiations. 

Although Bannon and Woodcock 
criticized company turndowns of thc 
union’s four-month proposal, — the, 
made only a simple rejection @f two 
year contract extension — proposals 
Woodcock admitted that a one-year 
contract might be “agreeable,” although 
he did not make it clear whether he 
meant a new agreement or exten- 
sion. END 


adjourned 
the _ ter- 
change a 
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Showdown Looms 


. . . in aircraft-missile 
industry, but the developing 


VIKINGS } ) Le strategy seems to rule out a 
PUMP , = major strike. 


Stepped-up contract bargaining in 

THICK . the auto industry this month (page 

" a’ 101) will be accompanied by a surge 

. . : of negotiating activity in other key 

SOAP a a industries. In one, showdown on eco- 
¥ a SPES RS ee nomic terms may be near. 

: : Negotiations between the United 

Dne e mode! LQ 212 Auto Workers and International Assn. 

...£0r St. Regis Paper Mill a eee of Machinists and the aircraft-missile 

elo od Viking industry continued stalemated this mid 


In their newly-enlarged Jacksonville, Florida, mill, week. The collaborating unions are 


St — Paper Company installed the most mod- secking a is enae bike and oihes 
ern, efficient equipment available. Included are ; hater ysis 

three heavy-duty Viking Pumps to handle black r concessions (BW —Apr.19°58,p90) while 
liquor soap skimmings. This soap is thick and vis- v one employer, Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
cous, yet only two model LQ2I2 Vikings pump : y has offered a wage and benefits pack- 
25,000 gallons a day into two separating tanks. age that it claims would average $34 
And one model M38! Viking loads 12,000-gallon a month for each employee. 

tank cars in approximately one and a half hours, Unions are threatening a strike May 
You see, Vikings are built for rugged pumping. s ; 7, but a walkout that would affect the 
If you have to move thick liquids, we'd like to help. . . >. major part of the industry didn’t appear 
Wille ane fey Cenes See See SS. likely at midweek. Developing strategy 


seemed to be for localized stoppages, 
VIKING PUMP COMPANY t directed mainly at Lockheed. ; 
Coder Fells lowe. US A in Conede. it's "ROTO-KING pumps . : e¢ Whys—There are two reasons. UAW, 
Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities : — bargaining with odds against it in the 
See Veur Ciessitied Telephone Cirectery = auto industry, doesn’t want the risk of 

an aircraft strike. LAM would also like 
hai a cheap strike, if anv—a localized walk- 
as out that would apply strong pressure 

\ oN, RESOURCE-FULL behind bargaining issues but would 
Aig — — idle only a relatively few workers. One 

Rs against the Missiles Systems Div., 
... that’s the word for Canada! which employs only 2,500 of the West 


Rich natural resources assure the branches ide local inf Coast industry's 125,000 workess, would 
anc can provide local infor- va) °C 

future growth of Canada. Andsoon mation, fern. sail Guitiline>- hurt Lockheed, hardly affect IAM. 

the completion of the St. Lawrence anywhere from coast to coast. It would also be likely to bring the 

Seaway will be an added spur to government into the dispute very 

Canadian business. The BNS Monthly Review reports in quickly, because of the importance of 


. - each issue om a current topic affec ting 
, » Lockhee ‘ o the missile pro- 
If your firm has a future north of the Canadian business. To put your name on the Lockheed p! int to the 1 I 


border, The Bank of Nova Scotia our free mailing list, write to Economics gram. 
can help you. Its 500 Canadian Dept. & 48, 44 King St. W’., Toronto Otherwise, this month: 
TIA ¢ The Cement Workers will press 
The BANK of NOVA SCOT! for a wage and benefits package esti- 
New York Agency: 37 Woll Street. Chicago Representative: Boord of Trade Bidg. mated by the union to cost 25¢ an 


General Offices: 44 King St. West, Toronto 35 branches in the Caribbean area. | : . - 
Correspondents wherever men trade. hour. It has rejected a 5¢ offer by 50 


companies in bargaining under way 
nationally, is now taking strike votes. 
e¢ The Commercial Telegraphers is 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL asking Western Union for an 18¢ raise 


and fringes for 31,000 employees. 


| REAL ESTATE SECTION | ¢ On the West Coast, longshore- 


men are seeking a 16¢ raise and a re- 
| BUILDINGS © FLOOR SPACE © VACANT : 
) > % > WOTKCe « 
sanceay pan tase G2 Ge duction in the basic workday, and 


fata members of the Teamsters want a 38¢ 


package. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Hh ¢ But oil union demands for “‘sub- 
SAIS OR LEASE ve pages of advertising in stantial” gains—an estimated package 
MODERN BRICK ONE-STORY BUILDING Business Week than in any other increase of es oa e —y into 2 
Alr-conditioned—Steam Heated | : resistance. Standard Oil Co. o n- 

' general, general-business or new ; 
10,000 s«q. ©, Wane quae tenes location, ‘ 8 2 os diana said last week that it has “offered 
Se li Chartette & We. C. magazine for 6 consecutive years. no pay raise and nothing is economi- 

hone FR 5-7702 . - ” - . 

sen cally justifiable” in 1958. ENo 
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Data Processing by the hour... 
cc with results assured for you 


BUREAU 
CORPORATION 























SBC's modern IBM installations are avaliable for your use by the hour. 


Let SBC do your Data Processing 


Now you can get the advantages of the latest 
data processing methods—without a costly in- * No costly capital investment 


vestment in equipment—through nationwide * Costs and results are known in advance 
* Easy to start right away—no costly “break-in” 


offices of The Service Bureau Corporation, a 
subsidiary of IBM. Processing your reports, re- 


cords, data the SBC way, you pay for RESULTS * Procedures are developed for you 
Little or no “changeover” headaches 


* No personnel hiring or training problems 


ONLY... your costs are determined in advance 
...and you get your work on time, the way you 
ordered it. 
The Service Bureau Corporation, Dept. B5 
425 Park Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 
Please send your booklet, “Answers Are Our Products,” 
and the address of the nearest SBC office. 


Find out today why more and more companies 
faced with urgent demands for tighter control 
of costs are turning to SBC. Find out how they 
get the benefits of paperwork mechanization 
immediately—without the headaches or cost of 
“break-in” periods or personnel training. Learn 
how they are profiting by up-to-the-minute in- en 
ventory records . . . better production control FIRM 

. more detailed sales analyses. Call your local 
office of SBC for more information about this 
modern service, or send the coupon. 


ADDRESS 
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1 MARINE CORPS helicopters hover 
over TEW site, drop antenna, genera- 
tors, radome and combat control 
shelter. Miniaturized components con- 
tribute to light weight. 


2 WITHIN TWO HOURS TEW system 
is in operation. At approach of enemy 
aircraft, signals from antenna feed 
through monitored console to combat 
interceptor shelter nearby. Here range 
azimuth and altitude data are pre- 
sented on plan-position indicators for 
command decision on interception 


3 ALERTED BY TEW, Marine jets 
scramble to intercept enemy. Extreme 
range of TEW provides extra minutes 
to throw up air umbrella over target 
area. Fighters carry air-to-air missiles 
like Sparrow I developed by Sperry. 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY 


as ee 


NEW PORTABLE RADAR TO 
GUARD MARINE OUTPOSTS 


Can be flown to site, set up in 2 hours 


As fast on the move as a fighting Marine 
is the new “TEW” (tactical early warning) 
radar system being developed by Sperry 
for the Marine Corps. Only one-fourth 
the size and weight of conventional 
radars, TEW is easily carried to battle 
areas by helicopter, cargo plane, truck or 
amphibious vehicle. Within two hours, an 
18-man crew can erect the TEW system 
and place it in operation. 

Designed to detect both close-in and 
distant supersonic aircraft and missiles, 
TEW also determines their height—com- 


bining the functions of two present radar 
systems. Its operation is almost completely 
automatic, requiring only one operator to 
monitor its control console. Radar con- 
sole and rotating antenna are housed in an 
inflatable radome, while the combat inter- 
ceptor control shelter which completes the 
TEW system is located nearby. Both can 
withstand the rigors of arctic or tropical 
climates. 

With its very long range and portable 
construction, TEW provides the Marines 
with the means to extend the nation’s 


defense perimeter and insure added pro- 
tection for key installations and outposts. 
Like the new super-radars developed by 
Sperry for the Navy’s missile cruisers, 
TEW is an important contribution to our 
growing power to deter aggression. 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 
Great Neck, New York 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


" 
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Short Odds on Disclosure Bill 


The Senate passed legislation to curb abuse of pen- 
sion and welfare funds, but the action was more noisy than 
meaningful. The bill’s chances in the House are almost nil. 


The Senate, after four fitful days of 
debating the general state of American 
labor, this week passed a bill that had 
been lying around Capitol Hill four 
years. The bill requires full public re- 
ports on union and other private pen- 
sion and welfare funds. 

Mainly remarkable for the agile po- 
litical footwork it produced, the Senate 
action was more noisy than meaning- 
ful. The disclosure bill is still far short 
of enactment. 

It faces formidable opposition in the 
House, where odds are against its get- 
ting: through the Labor Committee. 
Rep. Graham Barden (D-N.C.), chair- 
man of the committee, wants no new 
labor legislation this vear. Barden’s 
group, with no business pending on its 
calendar at this time, mav eventually 
get around to public hearings on the 
Senate bill, but the legislation faces the 
probability of an unceremonious burial 
thereafter in a committee pigeonhole. 
¢ Paradox—The situation is paradoxi- 
cal. The disclosure bill is labeled as 
labor legislation; it owes its existence 
to Congressional  disclosures—dating 
back to 1954—of extensive thefts from 
and misuse of certain lush union wel- 
fare and pension funds. 

Nevertheless. the measure has exten- 
sive labor support, including a specific 
endorsement by the AFL-CIO. On the 
other hand, it has considerable busi 
ness opposition, mainly from insurance 
companies, the Chamber of Commerce, 
and the National Assn. of Manufac- 
turers. 
¢ Big Umbrella—The line-up is due to 
the bill’s scope. It far bevond 
union-managed funds, involved in most 
of the exposures of corruption, to re 
quire also that carly public accountings 
be made for management-controlled 
funds and those jointly operated by 
management and labor. 

The Senate Labor Committee staff 
has estimated that there are more than 
130,000 pension, group life insurance, 


c70e 
goes 


or group hospital plans in existence, cov 
cring more than 85-million 
Only a few of the very smallest plans 
would be exempt. 
¢ No Yardstick—The bill, principally 
the work of Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D- 
[ll.), is not a regulatory measure—that 
is, it sets up no standards for operation 
of benefit funds. 
Here is what it would require: 

e Annual reports, to be accessible 

to public study, filed with the Secretary 


persons. 
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of Labor by administrators of all types 
of private employee welfare and other 
benefit funds. 

¢ Accounting of all fund expendi 
tures and details of current financial 
status. Among other things, this ac 
counting would include amounts of pre- 
miums, claims, retentions, omissions, 
and service fees paid out by or collected 
for each fund. 

e An annual certified report, in 
summary form, of the investment port- 
folios of each plan. These would be 
prepared by insurance carriers and/or 
trustees. 

Stiff penaltics—imprisonment — and 
fines—would be provided for noncom 
pliance, falsified reports, embezzlement, 
or either taking or giving a fee or gift 
intended to influence a fund’s opera 
tion. 

e Landslide—When it finally — got 
around to voting on the bill late Mon 
dav, the Senate found the legislation 
easy to take. The vote was 88-to-O0—al 
though Republican leader William F. 
Knowland called it only a faltering first 
step in the right direction and Sen 
Gordon Allott (R-Colo.) called it a 
“lollipop” and “milk toast’” bill. 

e Rumblings—In the four davs, Knowl- 
and with the aid of a few stalwart GOP 


conservatives and an occasional Demo-- 


crat had sought to turn the welfare and 
pension bill into a piece of general labor 
legislation. Knowland would have 
amended the ‘Taft-Hartlev Act to crack 
down on a whole set of union abuses 
currently in the spotlight due to expo 
sures by the McClellan committee in 
\estigating labor racketeering 

Labor's observers in the = galleries 
grumbled privately that Knowland was 
promoting his California gubernatorial 
campaign—which is hitched to his ad- 
vocacv of a “‘right-to-work” law—and 
that his conservative colleagues were 
trving to sandbag the welfare and pen 
sion disclosure bill because it offended 
business interests. 

Whatever the motivation, it pro 
cuced some interesting results. Knowl 
and trotted out five amendments, part 
of what he cails his ““Worker’s Bill of 
Rights.” He proposed, among other 
things, legislation requiring the periodic 
election of union officers by secret bal 
lot; making publication of union finan 
cial reports mandatory; and outlawing 
“sweetheart” contracts. 
¢ On the Spot—This put two groups of 
senators on a hot spot—first, liberal Re 


publicans who are generally friendly to 
labor and who would not want to vote 
for any restrictive legislation, and, sec- 
ond, conservative Democrats who gen 
erally favor more controls over union 
affairs and who would, normally, vote 
for such amendments as Knowland put 
forward. 

l'o rob Knowland of a strategic vic 
torv, Senate Democratic Leader Lyn 
don B. Johnson had to make a quick 
move. He made it. Johnson got from 
Sen. John IF. Kennedy (D-Mass.) a 
promise that Kennedy's labor subcom 
mittee, already under way with heat 
ings on a ‘Taft-Hartley overhaul, will re 
port a gencral labor reform bill by June 
10. 

With that, Johnson was able to argue 
successfully that the Senate should not 
write labor reforms from scratch, but 
should rely on the committee process. 
Whatever bill Kennedy's subcommittee 
ultimately produces, Johnson pointed 
cut, will be open to all kinds of amend- 
ment. 
¢ The Split-Up—There followed some 
remarkable votes. Some ultra-conserva- 
tive Democrats, whose sympathies 
plainly were with Knowland, voted 
against the Californian’s amendments 
And when Sen. Hl. Alexander Smith 
(R-N. J.) offered some Administration 
backed amendments favorable to labor, 
ultra-liberal now 
firmly committed to the policy of wait 
ing for the promised June debate on 
ceneral labor law—reluctantly voted in 
opposition. 


some scnators—by 


in all, 15 amendments to the dis 
closure bill were offered, and 14 were 
voted down. ‘The lone survivor, by Sen 
Karl Mundt (R-S.D.), would bar ex 


convicts from serving as trustees o1 
cfhcers of emplovee benefit funds 
¢ Chances of Survival—A Senatc 
mer debate on labor reform, now guar 
anteed, does not guarantee a new labor 
law this vear. Far from it. Even if the 
Senate, which appears to have been 
strongly influenced by the McClellan 
comunittee’s disclosures thus 
far, should vote new restrictive amend 
wnents to ‘Taft-Hartlev, there would still 
remain the House blockade 

Chmn. Carl Perkins (D-Kvy.) and his 
three Democratic colleagues in the 
Hlouse Subcommittee on Labor-Man 
Relations, which would get 
first crack at general legislation, have 
voted to consider 


sum 


unsavory 


agement 
none at this session 
House Republicans say only strong pres 
sure from the Democratic leadership, 
from the White House, and from thc 
public could budge Perkins and his ma 
joritv—and they are not very hopeful 
that real pressure will come from any 
one of the threc END 
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HIGHWAYS FROM A HOPPER. Up to 1800 batches of paving-concrete mix a day 
. and every batch automaticaliy accurate down to a fraction of a percent! That's the 
output of this Blaw-Knox batching plant, at work on the North iilinois Toll Highway. 


World's biggest road building program under way— 
Blaw-Knox helps turn it into a production line 


Road builders are tackling the world’s biggest con- 
struction project . . . 41,000 miles of superhighways 
with added thousands of miles of state and local 
roads. It will carry one-fifth of the nation’s traffic, 
enable motorists to travel coast-to-coast without 
passing a singlé intersection. 

Here too, Blaw-Knox pioneers with integrated 
high capacity equipment to bring production line 
techniques to road paving. The future looks smooth 
for highway travel and for Blaw-Knox, one of the 


world’s leading makers of road paving equipment. 

Building a vast highway system is a typical 
instance of Blaw-Knox helping industry to tackle 
the biggest, toughest jobs. Perhaps we can help you 
tackle the tough ones. Whether your company builds 
roads, rolls or fabricates metals . . . or deals with 
chemicals, processing, or communications—our 
services and products for industry may provide 
precisely what you need. To find out more about us, 
just write for our brochure, “This Is Blaw-Knox.”’ 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


1201 Blaw-Knox Building * 300 Sixth Avenue - Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 





In Washington 


Kefauver Shifts Gears in Auto Inquiry, 


Seeks Reason for Drop in New Car Sales 


Sen. Estes Kefauver’s Antitrust Subcommittee began 
questioning witnesses this week on the slump in demand 
for new cars. Acknowledging that the inquiry may 
appear somewhat removed from the subcommittee’s 
“administered price” hearings in the auto industry, 
Kefauver says it is important to find out whether indus- 
try concentration or increased prices have hurt car sales 
and helped to create the recession. 

Dr. George Katona, director of the University of 
Michigan’s Survey Research Center, testified that his 
research shows a continuing decline in consumer inten- 
tions to buy new cars. “Not all the factors are unfavor- 
able,” he says, but consumers “must be stimulated.” 
To do this, he says, the government must act—by in- 
creasing public works or reducing taxes—and business 
must act—by making technological changes, instituting 
new marketing practices, or reducing prices. 

Katona testified that in 1957 a rising proportion of 
people thought “this is a bad time to buy cars” and 
that the proportion who blamed higher prices also rose. 
But Katona said his data was not complete enough to 
determine whether car price increases were a “depress- 
ing” or “neutral” factor. 

Another witness, Laurence E. Crooks, automotive 
consultant for Consumers Union, blamed the decline 
in sales on what he termed a “downhill trend” in the 
quality of new cars. He said that if enough small foreign 
cars are sold in the U.S., “Detroit may tumble to the 
fact that’ all is not gold that is 18 ft. long and has 
tail fins.” 

Dr. Gregory Chow of Massachusetts Institute of ‘Tech- 
nology told the subcommittee a 15% price cut would 
raise expected 1958 sales of 5-million new cars (his own 
estimate) to 6-million, even with a 1% drop in dis- 
posable income. If income drops 3%, Chow predicts 
that a 20% price cut would still insure sale of 6-million 
cars. 

According to Dr. Daniel B. Suits of the University of 
Michigan, disposable income is “by far the most impor- 
tant factor” affecting demand. Suits testified that the 
number of cars on the road is “about half as important” 
as disposable income in producing changes in sales. 


Army Package Power Reactor’ 


Slated for Remote Alaska Post 


The Army plans to build another package power 
reactor—this time at Ft. Greeley, 85 mi. southeast of 
Fairbanks, Alaska. ‘Temperatures at this remote post 
range from 60 deg. below zero to 90 deg. above. Com- 
pletion is scheduled for 1960. 

Construction contract for the 1,700-kw. nuclear reac- 
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tor has been awarded to Peter Kiewit Sons’ Co., Seattle, 
which earlier built a plant for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission at Porterfield, Ohio. 

The package reactor will provide 42-million Btu of 
heat daily—the equivalent of burning about 2 tons of 
coal—for the Alaskan post. It will be modeled after the 
pressurized water prototype reactor that went into oper- 
ation at Ft. Belvoir, Va., last spring. 

Meanwhile, the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
has approved a bill authorizing a $35-million appropri- 
ation for a prototype nuclear destroyer reactor plant at 
West Milton, New York. 


Oil Companies Defying Quota Program 


Face Freeze-Out on Defense Orders 


Oil companies that have not been complying with 
the Administration’s voluntary program to restrict crude 
oil imports learned this week just how the government 
intends to rap their knuckles: The Defense Dept. an- 
nounced it no longer will buy petroleum products re- 
fined by domestic companies from crude oil imported 
in violation of the program. 

And, to strengthen its new “Buy American” policy 
on petroleum procurement, the military will require 
foreign companies to underbid American companies 
by at least 6% to qualify for business. 

The General Services Administration, buyer of non- 
military products, also will tack the 6% differential on 
foreign bids, and will accept bids from non-complying 
U.S. companies only when they can beat other bids 
by 25%. 

The revised buying rules were promulgated after the 
White House recently ordered government agencies 
not to do business with—or at least penalize—companics 
that ignore their quota under the voluntary cutback 
program. Three companies have failed to comply. 


Incentive Military Pay Bill 


Racks Up Perfect Score in Senate 


In a display of unusual unanimity, the Senate this 
week approved by a vote of 87 to 0 a pay raise for mem 
bers of the U.S. armed forces. ‘The bill would put an 
additional $577-million a year in the pockets of the 
men in uniform through extra salaries and bonuses. 

The House earlier approved a similar bill increasing 
military pay by around $683-million. Acjustment of 
relatively minor differences in the two versions will be 
necessary before the bill is presented for Pres. Eisen 
hower’s approval. 

Sponsors of the measure found no one willing to argue 
with their thesis: That extra pay incentives are vital to 
attract and keep high caliber career men in an age of 
advancing military technology. High-ranking officers 
will get the biggest increases, but both House and Senate 
bills allow above-scale bonuses up to $150 a month for 
15% of a service’s enlisted technicians and personnel 
with other “special skills.” 
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How to make a Pony do 
a Plow-horse Job 


New Allison CT-3340 brings Torqmartic muscle for the 
first time to 7-yd. scrapers and small materials handlers. 


A scraper with TorQqmatic delivers more power at the blade — 
faster work cycles—more time on the job. 

Any operator of a TORQMATIC-equipped giant scraper can vouch 
for that. Now, for the first time, the proved advantages of 
TorQMaTic are available in several small scrapers, haulers and 


other materials handlers with the new Torqmatic CT-3340. New “straight-through” design provides 
; ; . maximum capacity in minimum space. 
Take a tip from more than 80 manufacturers of 122 different types 


, : . r shifts in all speeds: 4 for- 
of construction and road-building equipment. ee SRE Swe oe aE 


ward, 2 reverse, including high-speed 
Get the Allison Torqmatic story. Ask your equipment dealer, overdrive for return trips. 
or write: Net torque input—350 ft.-lbs. 


Allison Division of | Motors, Indi lis 6, Indi 
ison ivision o Genera ofors, indianapolis 6 ndiang Multiplies engine torque 300%. 


st Total torque ratio: 15.9:1. 
7 Mltson ¥ TORQMATIC’ DRIVES 
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Investment trusts are growing cautious. They have put more 
funds into cash and bonds, and cut down on stock purchases 
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Ist Qtr. 


\WPHE KEY WORD is caution. No one 

[ be sure this recession won't 
snowball and turn into a real depres- 
sion. There just isn’t any way of pre- 
dicting. We're buying bonds and pre- 
ferreds, and we've sold commons on 
balance, but we're not headed for the 
storm cellar.” 

This comment by Charles F. Eaton, 

president of Boston’s $170.7-million 
Eaton & Howard Balanced Fund, is 
tvpical of the current thinking and be 
havior of the nation’s investment trust 
managers. There are some exceptions, 
but in a survey of trusts this week, 
BUSINESS WEEK learned that fund man 
agers generally are more worricd about 
the short-term outlook for stock prices 
than thev have been in months. 
e Affects Policy—This concern is show- 
ing up in investment policy (charts) 
[here has been a gentle but deliberate 
veering away from equity purchases. 
Instead, most funds are selling stocks 
and building up cash reserves. 

These trends show up in the rise of 
trust-held cash, government bonds, and 
short-term bonds. When the vear 
began, the 144 open-end trusts report- 
ing to the National Assn. of Invest- 
ment Companies held $523.1-million 
in cash or its equivalent—mostly short- 
term governments. Now the figure is 
up to $619.7-million. 

There has been a sharp drop, too, in 
net purchases of common stocks by the 
funds. For the third quarter of 1957, 
net purchases—purchases of securities, 
minus sales—totaled $269-million for 


2nd Qtr. 


3rd Qtr. 4th Qtr. let Qtr, 


1957 1958 
© susiness ween 


Riding It Out 


NAIC open-end trusts. At the end of 
the first quarter of 1958, this had 
skidded to $163-million, a 39% decline. 
¢ Still Strong—This new caution 
doesn’t arise out of desperation, as diec- 
hard critics of the funds might have 
vou believe. Despite the recession, the 
funds are holding up well: 

¢ Net assets of NAIC trusts total 
$9.5-billion, compared with $8.7-billion 
at the end of 1957 

¢ New sales of shares still top re- 
demptions by shareholders. 

¢ New purchases of common 
stocks are running ahead of sales—much 
of the selling has been switching rather 
than dumping. 

But there’s no doubt the funds are 
acting more cautiously—and this raises 
a big problem. 

During the market drop last fall, the 
trusts were among the big buvers of 
stocks. Their purchases helped to sta- 
bilize the stock market, to moderate the 
price declines (BW —Apr.26'58,p154) 
But this stabilizing influence may be 
lost if the funds cut purchases drasti 
cally. It could even impose strong sell 
ing pressure on the market as a whole. 


|. Strategy Shifts 


Of course, mutual funds have their 
stated goals—such as income or apprecia- 
tion—which influence investment de- 
cisions. So no rigid pattern of behavior 
emerges from BUSINESS WEEK'S survey. 
Roughly, though, this is how the trusts 
sav they are operating: 
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Ps, a button on the XeroX® Copyflo® 
continuous printer, and a dry, positive print of any num- 
ber of different documents emerges in less than three 
seconds, ready for immediate use. Copyflo printers en- 


large, reduce, or copy size to size. They offer the speediest, 
most flexible, most economical way to get sharp, clear b A L oO } Cc 
copies from original documents of all types or from 
microfilm. For complete information, write Haloid xX fF: i 4 oO X: 
XeroX Inc., 58-9X Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch 
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Copy 1200 different documents per Each copy precisely like the original, Made on ordinary unsensitized paper, Low cost—proven savings to 70% 
hour—a print in less than 3 seconds reduced, enlarged or same size. vellum or offset paper masters. . « » 48 much as $100,000 a year. 














e The closed-end trusts, which 
have a fixed number of shares outstand- 
ing, are the most cautious. Generally, 
they're adding only a few new hold. 
ings, and they are pruning some of their 
big blocks of stock. 

¢ The balanced mutual funds, 
which stress stability through a mixture 
of bond and stock investments, are em- 
phasizing bond purchases at the expense 
of equities. They are also building up 
more cash reserves. 

¢ The all-common stock mutual 
funds, essentially dedicated to high 
vields or growth, are still more or less 
committed to equities. But few any 
longer have 100% of their holdings in 
commons. And some have started to 
scll off equities. 
¢ For Example—Pine Street Fund, vir 
tually an all-common-stock fund, for ex 
ample, followed a course of gradually 
increasing its stock holdings during 
1957's last quarter. But it reversed itself 
this quarter; purchases of equities on 
balance were suspended, and in some 
cases a few sales were made. Incorpo- 
rated Investors of Boston, which nor- 
mally is 100% invested in stocks, also 
has reversed its pattern. It now has 
only 93% of its assets in equities. 

The balanced funds show a more 
vigorous pattern of caution. George 
Putnam Fund of Boston now has 59% 
in commons; a year ago, this balanced 
fund had 70° Istel Fund recently 
eliminated 23 holdings from its port 
folio, has added no new holdings. 

In the closed-end field, U.S. & For- 
cign Securities Corp. hasn’t bought a 
single share of stock this vear. This is 
far more radical than the course of the 
other closed-ends, but it is indicative 
of the new caution. 
¢ Some Optimists—Not all the funds 
are following this policy, however. 
Massachusetts Investors Trust was a big 
buver of stocks in the first quarter. It 
purchased $25.6-million worth, while 
sales of equities came to only $11.7 
million. Insurance Securities ‘Trust 
Fund, Oakland, also is optimistic. It 
is maintaining more than 99% of its 
portfolio in its  specialtvy—insurance 
equities 

Svdney L. Sholley, president of Kev- 
stone Custodian Funds, Inc., which has 
10 American funds and one Canadian 
fund under its umbrella, savs: “I 
wouldn’t want to bet on it, but if I 
have to, I will sav that the market saw 
its low last October.”” He's acting ac- 
cordingly. 

e Shift of Stress—Over-all, the new 
defensive attitude has reduced the stress 
on buving industrial growth stocks. 

“We can’t go along as fully with the 
blue chips as we have in the past few 
years,” concedes the fund manager of 
a New York income-producing trust. 
“We've got to lean more heavily on the 
equities in the consumer goods field, 
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which we know will keep paying out 
dividends.” 

Thus, MIT, which had bought a 
total of 10,000 shares of Douglas Air- 
craft in the two preceding quarters, 
switched around and sold 100,000 
shares last quarter—representing two- 
thirds of its position in this issue. And 
for the third quarter out of the last 
four, MIT sold Westinghouse; it also 
sold all its Chrvsler stock—some of 
which was purchased only last vear. 

State Street Investment Corp. fol- 
lowed a similar pattern: It sold the 
Big Three auto stocks, eliminated Chrv- 
sler completely. ‘Iwo big oil stocks 
Texas Co. and Tidewater—were also 
cleaned out 
¢ Cross-Selling—Much of the selling 
that has been going on, however, has 
been for switching 
switching is especially true among the 
depressed stocks: Those trusts that have 
profits from long-time holding of these 
stocks are taking their rewards; those 
that want to pick up_ bargain-priced 
industrials are buving them 

However, substantial increases have 
been made by most funds in the utili 
ties, finance, and softgoods securities 
And some funds, such as ‘Television- 
Electronics Fund, Chicago, have donc 
well in putting money into the missile 
stocks. 
¢ Selective—More accent, too, is being 
placed on picking individual securities 
rather than on favoring whole industrial 
groups. Fund managers keep repeating 
that this is “a market of stocks—not a 
stock market.” 

lor example, Allan T. Buros, vice 
president of State Street, points out 
that his fund’s three new purchases dur 
ing the first quarter—Eastern Air Lines, 
J. 1. Case, and Interprovincial Pipe Line 
Co.—were all in different industries. 


purposes. his 


ll. How Funds Are Doing 


How well have the funds fared while 
the market has been fluctuating? 

It depends mostly on the aims of 
the funds. Generally, though, the bal 
anced funds have done better than the 
others during the past few months, 
because of their diversified portfolios. 
And the growth funds, which per- 
formed spectacularly when the market 
was rising, find it rough going. 

Though the funds can boast of hav- 
ing given the small investor a_ fair 
amount of protection so far, their 
vaunted professional management and 
diversification have not insulated them 
from market swings. It’s clear from 
the chart of net assets on page 109 
that the open-end trusts have ridden 
the same roller-coaster as the market 
averages in the past eight months. 

And the closed-ends haven't fared 
much better since the decline set in 
last Julv. Most of them are selling on 


the exchange at big discounts from 
their estimated net asset value. At the 
same time, the majority have done bet- 
ter than the over-all averages. 

¢ Performance Off—Even the conserva- 
tive “Boston” funds have felt the 
bumps. MIT, which registered assets 
of more than $1-billion not long ago, 
had a per-share value of $12.30 last 
July 10; this Apr. 21, it was $10.49. 
Boston Fund, a balanced fund, had a 
net asset value per share of $16.63 last 
July; recently it was $15.92. 

However, performance figures—even 
for funds that have done better than 
the averages this vear—are often mis- 
leading. After surveving 90 funds, 
Vance, Sanders & Co., managers of 
MIT’ and Boston Fund among others, 
reported that the funds bounce all over 
the lot in performance. 

“The fund which came out on top 

in 1955 came out 30th the next vear: 
the 1956 star performer turned up 57th 
on the list last vear,” savs Vance, Sand 
CTS. 
e But No Panic—lor years, critics of 
mutual funds have said that, in a declin 
ing market, the small investor—who 
makes up the bulk of the trusts—would 
steer clear of the funds. But, despitc 
an unsteady market, there’s no indica 
tion ot a panicky rush toward redemp 
tions, and there’s no shrinkage in new 
sales 

In fact, when the market sold off 
‘harplv last October, there was no par- 
ticular scramble of sharcholders trving 
to cash in their shares. And sales—aftet 
a tumble in mid-1957—have held fairly 
steady. Indeed, this has been the pat 
tern of the funds during all the sharp 
market breaks of the postwar period 
Kedemptions have staved low, and sales 
have increased. 

e Hard Sell—Bchind this continued 
flow of new cash is the fact that most of 
the funds have set up aggressive sales 
forces. ‘Votal industrv sales in 1957, in 
spite of the recession, were $1.4-billion 

3.3% above 1956 figures. 

Still, if redemptions should rise much 
above their present level, the industry 
and the whole market would be per 
turbed. ‘There’s such a tremendous le 
crage in mutuals that a cutback in the 
sale of new shares, coupled with a risc 
in redemptions, could cause havoc 

Rising redemptions would mean that 
the funds—if faced also with diminish 
ing sales—would have to unload equities 
to pav off their shareholders. This would 
climinate the funds as a source of buy 
ing power in the market and might well 
bring about some forced liquidation of 
portfolios—leading to a sharp break in 
prices. 

Fund critics say this is bound te hap 
pen in a major sell-off. The high liquid 
ity of mutual funds, so the reasoning 
goes, would prompt many shareholders 
to turn in their shares for cash. END 
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Stocks Poise for New Attacks on Highs, 
But Pros Expect No Sustained Rally 


Ihe stock averages this week mustered strength to 
trv for a breakthrough into new high ground. The com 
prehensive Standard & Poor's indexes (above) show that 
last week all stock groups reached a high for the vear, 
ind the more popular Dow-Jones industrial average was 
within touching distance of the high of 459 it had 
registered in early February. 

\lany analysts believe that stocks will “punch” at the 
highs again, and some think that the market will be 
ible to make a new high. But very few professionals 
feel that a new rally can be maintained. Instead, they 
ire looking for a decline in stock prices. 

Ihe reason is that each time the averages have tested 
the high, buying power dries up and selling emerges. 
I'his is what happened early this week. The market this 
vear has moved in a verv narrow range, and cach time 
that it comes close to cither the floor or ceiling, investors 
tend to mark time 

[he majority of professionals, however, have been 
wrong about the short-term trend of the market. Most 
expected more testing of the low rather than the high. 
But the averages have showed surprising resistance to a 
decline even though economic activitv has been dropping. 

l'raditionally, the stock market goes down further 
than any drop in industrial production, just as it tends 
to go higher when production rises. 
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But now, although industrial production is almost 
14% below its 1957 high, S & P’s industrials average is 
only 11.7% below its 1957 peak. 

One expert says that the investing public is “buying 
1960”—as he explains, investors always discount the fu- 
ture, but more so now than ever. They regard this de- 
cline as a passing phase that will soon be replaced by a 
new expansion. And there’s little doubt that today’s 
stock prices may seem cheap a couple of years from now 
if we have a new boom. 

But even if the economy soon finds a bottom, many 
companies will not be able to improve earnings (page 
32). Most investors discounted the poor earnings of the 
first quarter; brokers say that they are expecting better 
results from now on. Unfortunately, however, many com- 
panies will not show much better earnings this quarter. 


Bond Weakness Seen as “Technical,” 
With Return to Bullish Trend Expected 


The bond market continued to show weakness this 
week but it was more a technical reaction to the previous 
run-up in bond prices than any change in the supply or 
demand for long-term funds. 

In fact, money experts were definitely predicting a 
resumption of the bull market, with prices up and yields 
down. Herbert B. Jones of New York Hanseatic Corp. 
points out that long-term bonds are “currently under- 
valued” and looks for “further significant price gains 
in the bond market.” Similarly, Girard L. Spencer of 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, notes that “there is nothing 
in the present outlook that should preclude a further 
decline in the interest rate structure.” 

The nation’s money managers are expected to continue 
their present policy of “active ease.” Although Federal 
Reserve officials are not talking publicly, they make clear 
in private that the present objective is to make credit 
available at lower costs in order to bring down rates 
in the long-term market. 

It is probable that further reductions in reserve require- 
ments will be made. The Fed is in favor of cutting 
reserves and may use the recession as an excuse. 

This would, of course, mean easier and cheaper credit, 
and a new stimulus to the bond market. 


The Markets Briefs 


Independent telephone companies, which serve about 
two-thirds of the nation’s area, have expanded at about 
the same rate as the electric utilities, according to a 
survey by Kalb, Voorhis & Co. But the survey adds that 
their stocks—which with the exception of General Tele- 
phone are not well known—“offer significantly higher 
returns than most other utilities and often have more 
attractive growth possibilities.” 


At the yearend, institutional holdings of stocks totaled 
$30-billion, or 15.3°% of all listed shares, according to 
the New York Stock Exchange. This is a jump of $20- 
billion over 1949, when institutions held 12.4°% of all 
listings. 
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where progress never stops 


Une of the great assets in the Greater Philadelphia area 
is the vast electric power pool available to industry. 
Philadelphia Electric is making certain that power con- 
tinues to be plentiful and low-priced. Within the past 
decade 600 million dollars have been spent on new plant 
expansion. Three hundred million more will be spent 
by 1960. Greater Philadelphia's advantageous power 
situation, combined with other big drawing cards—such 
as a thriving seaport, a large and efficient transportation 
network, attractive living and working conditions 

make this area an ideal place to locate a new plant. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 


A business-managed, tax-paying utility company owned by more than 100,000 stockholders . . . Serving the world’s greatest industrial area, Delaware Valley 
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David Packard (left) and William Hewlett inspect the chassis of a new test u 





“ADVERTISING GAVE US 
GROWTH CAPITAL 


AS WELL AS PRODUCT SALES” 


Hewlett-Packard management tells how busi- 
ness magazines help sell test equipment and 
build company recognition. 


“Our company has been a consistent user of business magazine adver- 
tising,” relates David Packard, President. ‘““We consider it basic to our 
sales program. Its objectives are straightforward—to inform customers 
and prospects of our test equipment and to build brand acceptance and 
preference. We have ample evidence that advertising does these jobs well.” 

Vice President William Hewlett comments: “In addition to implement- 
ing the efforts of our sales representatives, we feel that the success of our 
first public stock offering is due, in no small part, to the corporate recog- 
nition built by business magazine advertising.” 


IF WHAT YOU MAKE OR SELL is bought by business and indus- 
try, you can “‘mechanize’”’ your selling by concentrating your advertising 
in one or more McGraw-Hill publications serving your markets. 


MCGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


App McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Incorporated jaa. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36,N.Y. QD: 
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6 STEPS TO 
SUCCESSFUL 
SELLING 


pont a sa: 


MORE ADVERTISING HERE MEANS MORE SALES TIME HERE 




















One Year's Test 
Proves Value of 


Pittsburgh 
Color Dynamics 


in Hitemp Wire Plant 


Modern painting system 
improves efficiency and 
morale so well it is used 
throughout specially 


designed new factory. 








ne year’s test of Pittsburgh 
O COLOR DYNAMICS proved so 
successful for Hitemp Wires, Inc., 
of Westbury, N. Y., that this 
modern painting has 
been used its new 
43,000 sq. ft 


system of 
throughout 
structure, 


@®Hitemp Wires, Inc., has grown 
within seven years into one of the 


leading manufacturers of high tem- 
perature insulated wires and cables. 
Its products are sold to leading 
manufacturers of missiles, aircraft 
and electronic equipment. 


@ How COLOR DYNAMICS has 
helped jto improve efficiency and 
morale in the Hitemp plant is best 
told in the words of George F. 
Rolfe, president: “About a year 
ago, our rapid growth required the 
leasing of temporary space. This 
presented an opportunity to try 
COLOR DYNAMICS. The results in 
efficiency, morale and safety for 
our workers proved so successful, 
we decided to adopt this painting 
system as standard throughout our 
new plant which was especially 
designed for our kind of production. 


@ “Walls, ceilings and every piece 
of machinery and equipment were 
painted according to this system. 
Moving into this new, efficiently 
designed structure has improved 
both volume and quality. While 
we believe the new facilities have 
contributed to this betterment, 
COLOR DYNAMICS has also proved 


Get This FREE Color Plan for Your Plant 


e For a complete explanation of the way 
COLOR DYNAMICS can make your plant 
more efficient and safer, send for our 
free, comprehensively illustrated booklet. 
It tells you how to put color to work for 


best results. Better still, we'll gladly make 
a complete color study of your plant or 
any part of it without cost or obligation. 
Call your nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company branch. Or mail this coupon, 


Pi tspurGH Pa NTS 


SYMBOL OF SERVICE 


PITTSBURGH 


FOR SEVENTY- 


en ne 


FIVE YEARS 


GLASS COMPANY 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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to be an important factor. 


@ “COLOR DYNAMICS has made 
our new plant more pleasing to the 
eye, as well as aiding efficiency and 
morale. It has encouraged good 
housekeeping and cleanliness, a 
serious problem in our kind of 
plant because of the variety of 
miscellaneous small items used in 
processing wires and We 
can heartily recommend this sys- 
tem of painting to industry as a key 
to improving efficiency, morale 
and general working conditions.” 


cables. 


@ Why not test the practical value 
of COLOR DYNAMICS in your plant? 
Try it on a machine or two, or in a 
complete department —and see the 
difference it makes. 


Send for a Copy of this FREE Book 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div., 
Department BW-S8, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Please send me a FREE copy of 
your booklet “COLOR DYNAMICS.” 


Please have your representative 
call for aCOLOR DYNAMICS survey 
without obligation on our part. 


Name_ 


Street 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Householders who plan to move this summer should start lining up a 
MAY 3. 1958 reliable mover. Van companies will be swamped in the hot months—they 
’ were last year, and their business is expected to be ahead about 12%. 


Costs for this service, you’ll find, have increased, but at a fairly mod- 
erate pace in the past few years. If your last move was, say, 10 years ago, 
you'll pay about 15% to 40% more, depending on the distance and size of 
your shipment. For example: 





You moved 12,000 lb. of household goods (nine or 10 rooms) from 
A BUSINESS WEEK New York to Chicago in 1948. Your cost at that time probably broke 
down like this: transportation about $750, average packing job about $170, 
and special insurance covering the move $100 (based on a $20,000 valua- 
tion). Total: $1,020. 


Today, the same move would cost about $850 for transportation, $250 
for packing, and the same $100 rate for insurance. Total: $1,200. 


SERVICE 


Caution: Shopping around won't get you far. Reputable movers charge 
very close to the same rates. And if you do strike a “bargain,” you may be 
risking your possessions to carelessness and possible loss. 


The price depends on whether your move is local or long distance. 
Local hauls (up to 40 or 50 miles) are figured on an hourly basis. Currently, 
the rate is around $15 to $20 per hour, for one average-size van and three 
men. One van holds about six rooms of furniture. 


Long-distance transportation charges, however, are based on weight 
and mileage—generally, the more weight and miles, the lower the rate per 
mile. For instance, 6,000 lb. going 500 miles now runs around $335, and 
going 1,000 miles, about $515; 12,000 Ib. going 500 miles comes to around 
$635, and 1,000 miles, about $995. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission regulates long-distance (inter- 
state) movers. A certified weightmaster must record net weight on the 
bill of lading before shipment, and as of this year, the company is required 
to give the customer a copy of related ICC regulations. So you have a safe- 
guard against overcharge. 


The trouble is, the estimate sometimes turns out to be lower than 
the final cost. Often it’s the customer’s fault. He forgets to show the mover 
everything that will go. Sometimes the moving company salesman is to 
blame—he’s anxious to get the order, and slims down the estimate. 


Your best bet is to allow a margin for error. You can make a fairly 
accurate estimate yourself: Figure 1,200 Ib. for each average-size furnished 
room, and, of course, don’t overlook miscellaneous items stored away in 
the basement and attic. 


Special insurance to cover the move (optional) is really a must, if 
you want to rest easy. The mover’s liability on a long-distance job is very 
limited; it comes to only 30¢ per ib. per item. That means you would get 
next to nothing for grandmother’s teapot, if it gets broken. Another point: 
Since the mover has expert packers, crates, etc., he is not responsible for 
ordinary damage to small items that you pack or crate yourself. (Special 
packing of art objects, etc., costs about $6 for an average-size item. Most 
movers will even pack up the leftover breakfast.) 


Most moving companies supply the insurance, at a cost of around $5 
per $1,000 valuation. Mileage makes no difference. You're covered for 
any damage or loss, in handling or transit. Also, you usually get “emer- 
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move in on schedule, the insurance is good for a temporary storage period. 


With this kind of insurance, your entire shipment must be covered— 
not just special items. What you can do, though, is give certain valuable 
pieces a high estimated value, and be covered accordingly. 


Timing: May through September, sign up a mover about a month in 
advance. Give him an option of three consecutive days for the move. If you 
want to be out of your house by, say, the 15th of the month, tell him he can 
move you on the 13th, 14th, or 15th. 


Try to avoid the 30th or 31st as your moving day—you may get lost in 
the end-of-the-month rush. Midmonth moves can be better timed. In some 
cases, weekend moving costs more—due to higher labor costs. 


Travel abroad: After May 1, you'll be able to travel through the Scandi- 
navian countries without showing your passport as you cross borders. You'll 
present it only on first entering and finally leaving Scandinavia, unless you’re 
traveling by private plane or yacht. . . . Copenhagen’s Kastrup Airport has 
opened a duty-free shop where liquor and tobacco are sold at bargain prices. 
Danish Akvavit is $1.50 a bottle, Cherry Heering $2.50, and Scotch $2.50. 


Cross-Channel aircraft will transport you and your car between France 
and England in 20 minutes with flights as often as every 20 minutes. Cost: 
About $25 for a medium-size European car. There is just enough time aloft 
to allow you to lay in a duty-free stock of cigarettes, cigars, and liquors from 
the plane’s store. 


American Banner Lines’ transatlantic liner Atlantic, with 40 first-class 
cabins, makes its maiden voyage to Europe May 22... . Processing of visas 
for visits to the Soviet Union now takes only seven days . . . A handy assist 
for first-time travelers to the Caribbean is the new, revised McKay’s Guide 
to Bermuda, the Bahamas and the Caribbean, by Eleanor C. Gellhorn 
(McKay, $5). 


Pension tax ruling: The Internal Revenue Service has determined that 
when an employee gets a different employer as the result of a corporate 
reorganization and receives lump-sum pension payments (from the original 
company’s fund) within one taxable year, the amount in excess of his con- 
tribution to the fund is taxed at the lower capital gains rate. This ruling 
applies even though he may continue at the same job for the successor 
concern. 


This is an extension of the general rule governing taxation of income 
received from a qualified pension or profit-sharing plan to which an employee 
has contributed. 


The lower rate does not apply when the termination of a pension plan 
is not accompanied by corporate change. For example, a lump-sum pay- 
ment to an employee of a subsidiary no longer allowed to participate in the 
pension plan of the parent company is taxable as ordinary income. 


If you’re Europe-bound and don’t want to bother with a vintage chart, 
jot down these notes: Outstanding recent years were 1937, 1943, 1945, 
1947, 1949, 1950, 1952, 1953 and 1955. However, the vintages from 1937 
through 1949 are now hard to find, and Chateau and Domaine bottled wines 
of those dates are quite expensive when discovered. The four years to 
remember particularly are 1950, 1952, 1953, and 1955. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 3, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








The rotor-hub assembly on a helicopter is an extremely critical mechanism 
and the steel in it must withstand very high impact loads especially when 
blade pitch is changed. That’s why orders so often read—“‘Green River only.” 
Under the total management of Green River's new parent—Jessop Steel— 
the big arc-type furnaces at Owensboro, Kentucky are producing the only 
steel in the world processed under the Dornin patents. Tradenamed 
MACRO-CLEAN, these steels have the unmatched forging qualities and 
grain structure needed for vital aircraft assemblies 

When you need billets, bars or slabs of aircraft and commercial grade 
alloy, stainless or forging quality carbon steels, ask for Green River MACRO- 
CLEAN through any Jessop office. You'll be doing business with the steel 
industry’s new Southern Star 
These Jessop offices and representatives can now service you with Green River Products 


District Offices Detroit, Mich Philadelphia, Pa Representatives 
Birmingham, Ala. Hartford, Conn Pittsburgh, Pa Charlotte, N.C. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Indianapolis, ind Toledo, Ohio Houston, Texas 

hicago, tll Los Angeles, Calif. Toronto, Ontario Kansas City, Mo. 
incinnati, Ohio Montreal, Quebec Wallaceburg, Ontario Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cleveland, Ohio New York, N. Y. Washington, D.C. St. Louis, Mo. 
Utica, N. Y. 
WAREHOUSE STOCKS AVAILABLE 





“New Southern Star” 


GREEN RIVER STEEL 


CORPORATION .- OWENSBORO, Oe mikes & 4 
A SUBSIDIARY OF JESSOP STEEL COMPANY 








Latest Braking News from 
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BRAKES YOU NEVER HAVE TO ADJUST! 


How often have you vowed to get 
our brakes adjusted but against your 
better judgment never got around to 


it because it wasn’t convenient? 


\ new Bendix * brake that never has 
be adjusted is now providing 
greater safety for owners of 1958 
Mercury and Edsel cars—first to offer 
these safer brakes as standard equip- 
ment. As the brake lining wears, the 
shoes are automatically adjusted to 
the right fit within the drum for 


maximum stop-ability. 


[his is one of many safety improve- 


A thousand products 


ments in braking made by Bendix in 
the past thirty years. We introduced 
Duo-Servo* four-wheel brakes in this 
country. Easy-stop power brakes on 
millions of cars and trucks today are 
one of our developments. We have 
built over 130 million brakes in all. 
Chances are that every car you have 
driven since 1927 has had Bendix 
type brakes. 

In the brake lining field our quality 
Bendix-Eclipse brand goes on more 
new vehicles than any other make. 
And a few years ago we developed a 
special new friction material called 


Cerametalix* to stop high-speed jet 
airplanes. 

Speaking of planes, the first com- 
bination brake and rudder control 
used universally now was patented 
by Bendix. 


We didn’t forget the kids. Our 
special two-gear coaster brake that 
makes a bicycle easier to pedal and 


stop is very popular. 


If you have a problem braking 
vehicles or machinery, why not use 
the storehouse of Bendix experience 


at your disposal? *REG. U.S. PAT. OFF: 


a million ideas 
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How to Prosper Amid Recession 


At New York's Eastern Rolling 
Mills, the prescription seems to 
be providing special services 
more critical in a slump than 
in normal times. 


\t first glance, the metals industry 
would seem the last place to look for an 
oasis of cheer in the general recession 
glumness. Major steel producers are op 
crating at less than 50% of capacity. 
Copper, brass, and aluminum are no 
better off. Aluminum Co. of Arnerica’s 
first-quarter earnings were down almost 
45% from a vear ago, and Reynolds 
Metals Co. warns that it may have to 
curtail operations as soon as govern- 
ment stockpiling stops taking up much 
of its excess capacity 

In the midst of all this mourning, 
the statistics on New York’s Eastern 
Rolling Mills, Inc., are a_ surprise. 
Eastern is a 60-man outfit that did $3 
million in business last year (up from 
about $800,000 just after World War 
Il but down from 1955’s peak $3.6-mil- 
lion) in slitting and rolling copper, 
brass, steel, bronze, nickel, silver, and 
aluminum—but mostly aluminum. Or- 
ders in the first quarter of 1958 are 7 
a jauntv 10% over the same period a 
year ago And Eastern’s president, Her- 
bert Barchoff, gloats that the company’s 
new 20-in cold rolling mill, just go 
ing into full production, has a big back- 
log of orders waiting for it—and should 
gencrate other new business. All in all, 
he notes, this vear’s orders should soar 
another 30% over 1957's 
¢ Special Services—Even at their most 
sanguine, few metals executives indeed 
are talking that wav about the near 
term these days. The lesson seems to be 
that Eastern has a special set of virtues 
that flower in a recession. It sells a kind 
of service that looks even more enticing 
to the customer in a slump than nor 
mally. This conclusion is reinforced, 
as a matter of fact, by segments of other 
mills comparable in size to Eastern 


A Comfortable Niche 


Eastern’s customers number some 
3,006 scattered within a 300-mile radius 
of its plant in New York’s borough of 
the Bronx. On their behalf, it turns to 
the major mills to buy hot rolled alu 
minum (generally in oversupply) and 
does a custom job of rolling, slitting, 
and annealing it—all for the same price ALUMINUM SHEET from Eastern’s new, speedier mill gets a critical look from Pres. 
the big mills would charge Herbert Barchoff (left) and Vice-Pres. Jack Rothschild. It will help add services, quicken 

Of course, almost any of Eastern’s deliveries, and—it’s hoped—boost profits. 


> 
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THE INSIDE STORY | 
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These are the forms that shape your floor. 


That give you a ceiling with waffle design. 
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at give you more space forevermore 
FVslemelatile mm aeleiameleiiieilals Metel.¢- mri mila -o 


In these days of tight purse strings, business men face the 
problem of how to build well, economically. Solution: The 
permanence of reinforced concrete, with Ceco Steeldome floor 
construction. Expansive? Yes. Wide open spaces . . . fewer col- 
umns . .. more area to use. Expensive? No. Savings in materials 

all weather construction ... earlier completion date. Ceco 
Steel Products Corporation. Sales offices, warehouses and fabri- 
cating plants in principal cities. General offices: 5601 West 26th 


Street, Chicago 50, Illinois. 


CTION PRODUCTS CECO ENGINEERING MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE 





CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
5601 West 26th Street, Chicago 50, Iilinois 


Please send catalog No. 400 3 C 
rchitect 
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clientele could buy the same finished 
product directly from the metals giants. 
But for the same money, Eastern offers 
some valuable services. 

¢ Weeks Earlier—One of these is quick 
delivery. For instance, a maker of base- 
board heating elements had depleted 
its inventory of aluminum sheet and 
needed 4,000 Ib. more in a hurry. The 
giants would have taken four weeks to 
fill the order, because of their complex 
order systems and the time needed to 
start and stop their big-scale operations. 
Eastern took the order on a Friday 
noon and delivered it the following 
Tuesday—and, as a reward for its speed, 
won a new 30,000-lb. account. 

A producer of radio parts switched 
from the giants to Eastern because it 
proved, in a series of tests, that it could 
provide thinner but equally strong 
aluminum sheet. For the regular mili 
price, Eastern supplied more sheet per 
pound of metal, chiefly because its 
slower rolling mill can run more tightly 
than the big, high-speed mills used by 
the industrv’s titans. 

“We'll break our backs to service a 
400,000-Ib. account that the large mills 
just wouldn’t have time for,” says Jack 
Rothschild, Eastern’s vice-president, of 
the company’s approach to its cus- 
tomers. ‘This approach includes, besides 
speed and the ability to fill an order to 
exacting specifications, a lot of personal 
attention. This is flattering to anv cus- 
tomer, especially when it comes from 
the company president—and Barchoff 
devotes about half his time to visiting 
clients and entertaining key accounts. 
¢ Adapted to a Slump—Fastern’s set 
of assets seems to shine particularly in 
a recession. Many companies, busily 
trimming inventories, are buying just 
enough for current needs; others, with 
production slow most of the time, oc 
casionally need extra material for a sud- 
den spurt of orders. In either case, 
Eastern fills the bill—it can deliver, in a 
hurry, relatively small amounts of metal 
that the giant mills couldn't economi- 
cally handle. Thus, though industry's 
total metals buving is down, some of it 
has shifted from the giants to smaller 
outfits because of their special services. 
This helps to explain why Eastern’s 
business flouts the trend by going up. 

In a sense, Eastern admits, it flour- 
ishes by sufferance of the big mills. 
But, at the same time, it does a job 
they don’t want. And, as one aluminum 
man notes privately, the big companies 
are all too happy to point to a healthy 
new independent such as Eastern in 
what was for years a monopoly. 

e Warehouse to Mill—For vears after 
its founding in 1908, Eastern was only 
a four-man copper and brass warehouse. 
Its gradual growth as a mill began in 
1918 with purchase of a slitter, so that 
it could buy metal in bulk and slit it 
to customers’ specifications. Later, as 
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Bright path of precision! 


ae 


turning point 
of modern 
industry 


1908-1958 


|) : 
FORWARD FROM FIFTY 


Every stage of a missile’s flight from take-off to target is 
marked by the necessity for a degree of accuracy in its 
controlling parts far greater than required in any previous 
instrumentation. 

That bright path of success written in the skies by 

various missiles is visible evidence of the extreme precision 
built into the New Departure ball bearings used in the 
gyroscopes, servo mechanisms and other vital 

elements of the guidance systems. 

New Departure, foremost producer of high-performance 
ball bearings for automobiles and aircraft, takes great 
pride in its ability to meet the exacting specifications of the 
products for the Army, Navy and Air Force programs. 


RZ 


NE EPARTURE 


NEW DEPARTURE «/DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, BRISTOL, CONN 
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SCREW CORPORATION reports 
KEYSTONE XJ, meets rigid 
aircraft industry standards 


Ask the folks at Screw Corporation, 157 N. Riverglade Road, 
City of Industry (Los Angeles), about the importance of per- 
fectly formed fasteners for the aircraft industry. They'll tell you 
about rigid industry inspection standards, and they'll detail how 
Keystone “XL” and its characteristic of fiowability make it the 
preferred cold heading wire in meeting these 
requirements. Here are three ways that Screw 
Corporation puts Keystone “XL” to work: 


Extremely close tolerances were required for this Phillips 
head sealing screw. The uniform head for flush mount- 
ing and the accurately formed groove to hold the sealing 
ring are precise. 


This is a difficult Phillips recess—a small +6 round head with 
a #2 Phillips recess. The head diameter is out of proportion 
to recess diameter—a reality with Keystone ‘‘XL'’ Wire. 
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These fasteners are magnetically inspected to insure no 
fractures before assembly. Keystone ‘‘XL'' Wire passes 
this test daily on these flush fasteners—which, with ““O"’ 
rings, seal aircraft interiors so they can be pressurized. 


Fig 
For one major aircraft manufacturer, Screw 
Corporation has produced fasteners by the 
millions—all made from Keystone “XL” 
Wire ... and flowability is the secret. See your 
Keystone Wire Specialist soon or write direct. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company, Peoria 7, Ill. 


KEYS TON E 
WIRE FOR INDUSTRY 


Pea en eS ee eee 


| \ <e Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
J \ 1 \" : Peoria 7, Illinois 
A wiht Brand New COLD HEADING FACTS FOLDER send coupon today! New 
= folder discusses uses, applications, methods, technical facts, wire requirements 
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an added service, it installed a small 
roller. By 1948, when it moved to its 
present Bronx plant, it was a hybrid 
warchouse and rolling mill, with a num- 
ber of slitters and rollers. 

During the Korean War, Eastern saw 
aluminum as the coming metal and 
took on an Alcoa distributorship. It 
experimented with rolling aluminum, 
and by 1955 almost half its volume was 
in the light metal. By that time, too, 
it was almost purely a rolling mill. 
“Had we staved a warehouse, we'd be 
dead,” a company official says now. 
And, in fact, a number of independent 
warehouses in the New York area have 
shut their doors recently. 
¢ Narrow Margins—But even in East- 
ern’s peak year, 1955, with sales of 
$3.6-million, profits were less than 2% 
of that figure. This came as a surprise 
to the company. As long as commodity 
prices were rising, paper profits on 
metal in inventory had kept the books 
in the black. The company’s gross had 
been consistently climbing. And in 
1955 much of the work force had been 
on two shifts. 

But labor costs for running the com- 
pany’s equipment, much of it anti- 
quated, were steep, and there were other 
problems. An outfit of Eastern’s size 
has to meet price competition from the 
giants, who enjoy all the cost advan- 
tages of volume buying and mass pro- 
duction. Eastern generally has to bw 
hot rolled aluminum sheet, for example 
at 35¢ per lb. and sell it at 47¢. Th 
12¢ margin must cover all its costs 
and, if possible. provide a profit. An 
Eastern’s production costs per poun! 
of metal, because of its slower equin 
ment, were higher than the giants’. It 
special services, such as rapid deliver 
were also costly. 

e Better Tools—The obvious solutio 
seemed to be new high-speed equip 
ment. But this takes cash—and, after 
two vain approaches to Wall Street 
investment houses, Eastern found cash 
wasn’t so simple for a small company 
to come by. Ultimately, it picked up 
$250,000 via a Small Business Admin- 
istration loan and another $50,000 by 
selling its least efficient equipment. 
and it was able to order a 20-in., 500 
ft.-per-minute mill. This cost $100,0U 

the rest of the money went into auxil- 
iary equipment to hasten production. 

By last summer, Barchoff had gener- 
ated another $100,000 cash by liqui- 
dating inventory—some of it left over 
from warehouse days—and lined up an 
order backlog of 3.5-million Ib. for 
the new machine, just now coming into 
operation. 

“Even at our current rate of busi 
ness,” savs Barchoff, “if we transferred 
the bulk of our work to the new equip- 
ment, it’s so much more effective that 
our profits would rise.” However, he 
expects volume to rise well above the 
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New battery portable lets you 
dictate anywhere. 


(operates for only S¢ an hour) * 


ij 
7% Lowest operating cost... batteries you can buy any- 
where... big machine performance ...they’re yours in this exciting 
new transistorized dictating machine, the SoundScriber 200-B. 


Ready to ease your work load, too, are SoundScriber’s famous ‘green 
discs.’’ They mail in standard or hotel envelopes, without stiffeners... 


transcribe without re-recording . . . play on home phonographs. ONLY 200-B HAS ALL 3 
For full details, call your local SoundScriber office. Or fill in the 1. Six Pounds—Book Size 

coupon below, attach to your letterhead and mail today to: The 2. Mailable Plastic Disc 

SoundScriber Corporation, Box 1941, Dept. B-5, New Haven, Conn. 3. Flashlight Battery Power 


SOUND@scRIBER 200-B 


WORLD'S FIRST COMPLETE AND COMPATIBLE DICTATING SYSTEM 
is —, << KGB <= 
Wa ) -s “ io 29 al Tar, | qe Please attach to company letterhead and mail to: The | 
atl SS — “ — | SoundScriber Corp., Dept. 8.5, Box 1941, New Haven, Conn 
Portable Dictation Office Dictation Transcription Telephone Dictation 3 Disc Versatility u 





r . 
| Yes, | want to know more about the SoundScriber 200-B | 





Controlling 
ENERGY 


If it flews through pipe 
anywhere in the world... 


Natural energy was of no value to man’s progress until he 
learned to control it for his specific needs. More than three quarters 
of a century ago Fisher pioneered the controls which harness 


today’s gases, liquids and steam. 


Could be that’s why engineers think first of Fisher—they've been 


around longer.. 


ENGINEERS WITH SPECIAL CONTROL PROBLEMS.. 


. solved more control problems—both big and small. 


FIND THE ANSWER IN... 


FISHER GOVERNOR COMPANY 


Marehalitown, towa / Plants in Canada, Argentina, Engiand, Australia 





HYDROSCALE 


ON YOUR 
CRANE HOOK 


ALL WEIGHING IS DONE 

ON YOUR CRANE HOOK 
OUTMODES COSTLY CENTRAL 
WEIGHING STATION 
COMPLETE LINE OF 110 
MODELS NOW AVAILABLE 


TYPICAL WEIGHING 
APPLICATIONS 

Just a few of the many appili- 
cations include—loading, un- 
loading, batching, check 
weighing, foundry charging, 
production control, process 


control, checking inventory, cos MONEY! 
and, protecting your equip- 
SAVE Time 


HYDROSCALES guaranteed— 


to be free of defects in workmanship and 
moterials, and accurate to Y2 of 1% of the 
maximum dial capacity. 


Write for descriptive literature explaining model features. 


HYDROWAY SCALES, INC. 


31312 Stephenson Hwy. ¢@ 





“The world’s largest producer of crane scales” 
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In the coming years nearness to abun- 
dant raw materials, basic products and 
markets may be the difference in building a 
prosperous future. West Virginia has many 
advantages for industry — manufacturing, 
processing, fabricating. And West Virginia 
is a great place to live with its 17 State 
Parks and 11 State and National Forests. 

For complete. confidential information 
write or phone: Don Crislip, Executive Direc- 
tor, West Virginia Industrial and Publicity 
Commission, Room 13, State Capitol, Charleston 
5, West Virginia. 
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Any size, shape, color, or adhesive... for 
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Free Design Service. Satisfaction fully 
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NOW ...a one inch advertisement can 
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current rate. Much of the big order 
backlog is still on hand, and recently 
a big air-conditioner maker agreed to 
buy 1.5-million Ib. from Eastern be- 
cause it wants a secondary supplier that 
can deliver swiftly. Barchoff’s targets: 
a volume of $8-million within two years, 
then another try for money to buy a 
30-in., 1,000-ft.-per-minute mill. 

¢ Too Much Growth?—There’s an 
irony in the course Eastern is taking. 
A considerable reason for its success has 
been the special service it provides for 
small customers. Successful now, it 
quite naturally wants to expand. But, 
in the process, it finds it must get larger 
orders. So it needs larger orders from 
small customers who helped it grow 
and must look to bigger ones, to make 
better use of its larger, faster equip- 
ment. 

Earlier, the company had decided 
that it tended to lose monev on orders 
for less than $500 and began culling 
those out. The average invoice subse- 
quently rose to a much safer $1,000. 

It remains to be seen whether East- 
ern can grow and still flourish. In anv 
case, savs a company official, “we can’t 
afford to sit still. Look what was hap- 
pening to us with the old mills.” 


Beyond Its Depth? 


What's happening at other rolling 
mills comparable to Eastern suggests 
that it may, indeed, be expanding out 
of the special niche in which it has 
prospered. As a whole, the small mills 
seem to be doing pretty well. Pfister 
Aluminum Co., of Allendale, N. J., for 
instance, reports business up 25%. At 
Scovill Mfg. Co., in Waterbury, Conn., 
over-all business is down, but small or- 
ders for rerolling aluminum are doing 
well. And small orders are faring better 
than big at Rodney Metals, Inc., in 
New Bedford, Mass. 

But Sheet Aluminum Corp., in Jack- 

son, Mich., talks of a business slump, 
and this company runs a mill that can 
accommodate sheet up to 58 in. wide. 
It looks as if bigger orders are becom- 
ing harder and “harder to snare, even 
though the smaller ones—the sort East- 
ern handles at present—are still avail- 
able. 
e Longer to Pay—The executive of one 
mill notes another cloud- stiffening 
competition from the giants. ‘The ban- 
tams can meet the giants on price and 
beat them on delivery, but the big, 
financially strong mills have all the ad- 
vantages on credit. When they start 
extending longer and longer credit to 
their customers, the small companies 
can’t fight back. 

Fortunately for Eastern, its customers 
are still too small for the giants to pur- 
sue verv avidly. But this furnishes a 
hint of what it might face if it climbs 
up out of its present class. END 
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production orders 7 


® ...since we put in our versatile 
= Ozalid One-Writing System" 


— 


TAS 


IT STARTED SOME MONTHS rere) os 
OUR PLANT SUPERVISOR CAME TO 


LOOK! YOU SAID YOU WERE GOING TO 
DO SOMETHING ABOUT ALL THIS PAPER WORK. 


NOW WITH OUR OZALID SYSTEM IN FUL — 

‘ THAT'S BECAUSE OZALID DIRECT COPYING 
HAS REDUCED THE NUMBER OF PRINTED 
FORMS BY 50% ...AND SAVED US 16 HOURS 
A DAY ON LABOR FOR EACH 100 ORDERS. 


YOU CERTAINLY PICKED 
A WINNER! OZALID IS 
REALLY HELPING US 
GET OUR ORDERS OUT 
IN JIG TIME. 


Lowest Cost Per Copy 
Ozalid Direct Copying ends wasteful ‘repeat writing” in 
every department...makes dry, perfect copies in seconds. 
And a letter-size sheet of Ozalid paper costs you less than 
a penny—lowest cost per copy of any copying process. 


OZALID" 


DIRECT ay vera 
wer? 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 
In Canada: Hughes Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal 
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I'VE BEEN WORKING OUT A DIRECT COPY SYSTEM 
WITH OZALID'S SPECIALISTS. IT SHOULD END ALL 
THIS HAND-COPYING OF ORDERS THAT CAUSED 
THE BOTTLENECK...AND LOST US MONEY. 


AND NO MORE ERRORS 
THEY USED T0 CAUSE US 
SO MUCH DELAY, AND ALL 
THAT RECOPYING 


WHAT'S MORE, WITH OZALID COPIES, 
THE COST DEPARTMENT CAN DETERMINE 
COSTS AT ANY STAGE OF MANUFACTURE. 


SEND COUPON FOR FULL SAVINGS STORY 


— 


Ozalid, Dept. E-5-3 

Johnson City, N. Y. 

Please send more information on Ozalid One-Writing 
systems for these departments: 


Purchasing | Order-Invoicing Accounting 
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if ] Receiving Production Control Engineering 


Name 





Position 
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Address. 
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In Management 


Asarco Makes MacKenzie President; 


Weed Moves Up to Anaconda Chairman 


Almost exactly a year after American Smelting & 
Refining Co. got a new president, the company has 
repeated the operation. John D. MacKenzie, 60, a metal- 
urgist who has been the company’s vice-president in 
charge of smelting and 
refining operations since 
1948, is the new presi- 
dent. R. Worth Vaughn, 
54, who became Asarco 
president just last year 
BW —May4’57,p177), 
has been moved into the 
newly created post of 
vice-chairman of the 
board Kenneth C. 
Brownell, 55, who had 
been president for eight 
vears prior to Vaughn's 
ippoitment, continues 
as chairman and chief 
executive officer. 

Another giant metal 
ompany also is sporting 
1 new executive setup. 
\t Anaconda Co., Clyde 
I’. Weed, 67, has been 
moved up from the pres- 
idency to the chairman- 
ship. He fills the vacancy 
left by the death of Roy 
Hi. Glover on Mar. 31. 
Weed is the first mining 
engineer to be top man 
at Anaconda. Charles M. 
Brinckcrhoff, 57, also a 
technical man, is_ the 
new president, and C. Jay Parkinson, 49, the company’s 
general counsel, has been tapped for a vice-presidency. 


Clyde E. Weed 


Other big companies have made changes, too: At 
Zenith Radio Corp., E.F. McDonald Jr., 68, president 
since 1923, and frequent Arctic explorer, has become 
chairman of the board, while remaining chief executive 
ofhcer. Hugh Robertson, 71, executive vice-president 
since 1934, was made Zenith’s president. 

\nd at ALCO Products, Inc., once the American 
Locomotive Co., Perry T. Egbert, 63, and William S. 
Morris, 58, have each moved up a notch—Egbert from 
president to chairman, and Morris from executive vice- 
president to president. 


And One President Steps Out 


Along with the news of new presidents came word that 
one was quitting. Leon Henderson, a former New Deal 
administrator in a varicty of jobs, is leaving Doeskin 
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Products, Inc. Hendcrson came to the helm of the 
troubled paper specialty manufacturer Jate last fall (BW 
—Dec.28'57,p54), when the company was owned by a 
Cuban syndicate. In March the Latin Americans sold 
out to a group of Canadians headed by Montreal in- 
vestor Samuel J. Smiley, and that group and Henderson 
have had “irreconcilable differences.” 


Guides for Corporate Management 
Are Found in U.S. Federal System 


Two new principles for judging the “legitimacy and 
health” of corporations have been suggested by Scott 
Buchanan, former dean of St. John’s College, in a pam- 
phlet just published by the Fund for the Republic. 

Buchanan looks upon the corporation as a form of 
government, and therefore draws his two principles from 
the federal system. His first measure is of how well 
republican forms of government are copied within the 
corporation itself; the second is of how completely the 
parts of a corporation are divided according to function, 
with independence from one another and at the same 
time restrictions of the powers of each part. 

“The charters of private corporations are remarkably 
reticent concerning the rules required for their internal 
government,” Buchanan writes. 


Impact of Sears’ Pension Fund Change 


On Other Companies Held Negligible 


So far, no other companies are rushing to follow Sears, 
Roebuck & Co.’s lead in allowing employees to vote 
stock credited to them in the company’s pension fund. 
Actually, this isn’t too surprising since the Sears’ fund 
is almost in a class by itself. 

The Sears profit-sharing pension fund accumulates 
money from both company and employee contributions, 
invests it as far as possible in Sears’ stock. Unlike most 
company pension funds, the Sears’ fund holds 26% of 
the company’s stock, amounting to 19.5-million shares. 

The fund is handled by six trustees who, until now, 
voted all its stock. Under the new plan, employees with 
vested rights in the fund’s shares (acquired after five 
years’ participation) are entitled to vote their own Sears’ 
stock; the trustees will vote unvested Sears’ stock, as well 
as unvoted vested stock, and all the fund’s holdings of 
stock in other companies. 

Because of the large proportion of the company’s stock 
held in the Sears pension fund, critics frequently have 
charged that the managers-trustees could control the 
company in their own interests. Sears’ management 
hopes the voting change finally will end this complaint. 

A lower concentration of company stock in their 
pension funds has made other concerns less sensitive 
to such criticism, and they apparently feel no com- 
pulsion to change voting procedures. 

Most experts agree that Sears’ new policy should deter 
demands for government regulation of pension funds, 
but doubt that many other companies will adopt the 
change. 
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PATTERN CHAIN made of a Du Pont Zyret nylon resin 
controls the weave pattern of textile looms. Parts of ZyTEL 
give much longer service than steel, and weight is reduced by 
two-thirds. (Made by H. F. Livermore Corp., Boston, Mass.g 
parts molded by Bolta Products, Division of General Tire and 
Rubber Co., Lawrence, Mass. ) 


H. F. Livermore uses ZYTEL® nylon resin 
for a major advance in loom design 


The use of ZyTEL nylon resin to make 
HFL engineered pattern chains is so 
important that it has been called the 
first basic improvement in weaving 
since the invention of the automatic 
loom. And little wonder! 

ZYTEL effects a weight reduction of 
66%. Friction on the chain components 
is so greatly reduced that no lubrica- 
tion.is required. This insures a clean, 
first-grade product and reduces main- 


tenance of the machine. The color- 


Watch the “Du Pont Show of the Month’?’— 
Ninety minutes of the best in live television 


—CBS network 


UPON 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
eee THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


coding possible with ZyTet greatly 
simplifies the work of the weaver, and 
cuts training time of operators. Practi- 
cally eliminated are skips and smashes 
in weaving and downtime due to pat- 
tern chain failure. Patterns are more 
easily set up, corrected, or changed. 

Dimensional stability of all compo- 


nents of the chain is outstanding. The 


parts of ZYTEL are extremely resistant 
to abrasion and wear. Less noise, im- 


proved product quality, increased pro- 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc 


Du Pont Company of Canada 


’ | 
Please send me more informa- 


In Canada 


Name 


duction are all achieved by the use of 
ZyYTEL in making this vital assembly. 
Less power is required to operate the 
loom. 
° a . 
You, too, may be able to utilize this 
Wed like to 
and supply 
that 
proves the economy and better opera- 
tion obtainable with parts of ZyTEL. 
Send the coupon for 


high-strength material. 


show you other end-uses 


you with technical information 


al mailed reply 


Polychemicals Department 
Room 6-2-22, Du Pont Building, Wilmington 98 
1956 


Delaware 


Limited, P. O. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec 
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- Automatic tape 
billing department in one desk 


S electadata” Automatic 
tape reader-selector-sorter 
Taledata.® Automatic tape transmitter-receiver 
duatownriter Automatic 
justifying type-composing machine 


Adad.-Pumch® Automatic 
code tape adding-listing machine 


. ® 
Fhenouritir Automatic tape 
writing-accounting machine 
Quitomatic Input - Output Machine & 
Friden Natural Way Adding Machine 


Friden fully automatic Calculator— 
The Thinking Machine of American Business 





Friden Mailroom Equipment 
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OFFICE CHANGE OF OUR ™ 


YES, unquestionably. No other office 
development in years affects so many 
offices both large and small, and so many 
types of business. 

While office procedures and functions 
remain much as always, Friden has in- 
troduced a radically new way of carrying 
them out: Everything goes on punched 
paper tape! 

When you see a Friden Tape-Talk unit 
in action...you realize some of the un- 
limited possibilities for applications to 
your office paperwork. 


And you see how Friden automatic 


machines, with their new “common lan- 
guage,” can work and think together for 
swift production at lower costs. 

Friden Tape-Talk machines can auto- 
mate your office in any desired degree... 
(1) eliminate need for manual move- 
ments and operator decisions ...(2) in- 
crease work output without increasing 
payroll costs or overtime... (3) end errors 
normally occurring in data recopying. 

Call your nearby Friden Man or write 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California... 
sales, instruction, service throughout 
U.S. and the world. 


the Sy" 


© Friden, Inc. 
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Lift Pills Still Cheer Industry 


@ Notoriety given to Marsilid, first of the psychic 


energizers, in recent deaths has not shaken the drug industry's 


interest in the new compounds. 


@ Experts insist that the drug is safe, in correct dos- 


age, and they are looking for new variations. 


@ In teamwork with tranquilizers, energizers are 


counted upon to cure many of the nation’s mental ills. 


Marsilid, first of the psychic ener- 
gizing pills (BW—Apr.19°58,p145), has 
been running into bad publicity in the 
last couple of weeks. 

A coroner’s jury in California noted 
that a woman who had died had been 
taking 150 mg. of this drug each day (for 
tuberculosis, not as an energizer); at Bel- 
levue Hospital, New York City, doc- 
tors said the drug might have been 
a contributing factor in another death. 
Other cases of deaths among patients 
who had been taking Marsilid also 
broke into print; in one or two cases, 
relatives started damage suits. 

Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc., maker of 

Marsilid (technically known as ipronia- 
zid), has relabeled all the big bottles 
that carried a recommended dosage of 
150 mg. a dav. New labels do not 
specify any recommended dosage; an 
instruction book for the doctor on use 
of the drug will go with each bottle. 
Marsilid is an ethical drug—available 
only by prescription. 
e Still Enthusiastic—Marsilid’s un- 
favorable publicity when used as a 
tubercular drug hasn't slowed the 
rush of the pharmaceutical companies 
to get into the lift pill competition, 
however 

Aside from doubt as to Marsilid’s 
role in the deaths—something that doc 
tors think will never be proved—the 
laboratories see no reason to stop their 
search for new and better drugs. The 
lift pills have a potential market of $50 
million this vear, maybe $100-million 
two vears from now. It’s a market no 
company wants to lose by default. 

Medical men estimate that 17-mil 
lion Americans, roughly 10% of the 
population, suffer from some sort of 
nervous or mental problem. Some of 
them have been helped by tranquilizers, 
to the tune of $150-million in sales last 
vear. Some of these, and a large per- 
centage of the rest, are potential cus- 
tomers for the new lift pills. 

e In the Pipeline—The Food & Drug 
Administration has already approved 
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five lift drugs, including Marsilid, for 
use under prescription. Five others are 
in an advanced stage of clinical testing 
on human patients; the National In- 
stitutes of Health have issued grants to 
study another, are considering grants 
to study two others, and have applica- 
tions for at least three more. 

The testing of any new drug is a long 
and complex process, and the number 
of compounds that are being tested 
is a good sign of how the drug com 
panies feel about the rewards of the lift 
pill market. Normally only the few most 
promising chemical combinations ever 
get out of the laboratory even into tests 
on animals. Yet literally dozens of lift 
pill compounds are already in advanced 
stages of testing on animals. 
¢ Unlike Benzedrine—Not all the new 
lift pills are of the iproniazid family, and 
none of them is like Benzedrine or 
other earlier pep-up pills. Benzedrine is 
an amphetamine; it acts fast, lets down 
suddenly. Psychic energizers of the Mar- 
silid type act slowly, let down slow, 

Whereas an amphetamine depresses a 
person’s appetite and raises his blood 
pressure, Marsilid stimulates the ap- 
petite and lowers the blood pressure. It 
is also effective in severe cases of depres- 
sion that aren’t amenable to earlier 
methods of treatment; as a long-range 
treatment, it pulls depressed, withdrawn 
patients back up into a normal range 
of tension. 
¢ Controlling the Dose—Medically 
speaking, the iproniazid compounds in 
hibit the action of mono-amine oxidaze, 
an enzyme produced by the body. If 
the natural production of this. enzyme 
is excessive, it neutralizes the body's 
supply of serotonin and other amines 
in the brain, causing nervous and men 
tal depression. Iproniazid offsets this 
action of the enzyme, permitting  ser- 
otonin and other amines to persist 
longer. 

In practice, researchers have found 
that it takes about a week for an ipron 
iazid drug to work. As in any other 


potent drug—insulin and cortisone are 
examples—the dosage must be carefully 
adjusted to the individual patient. This 
is a challenge to doctors, but drug re- 
searchers see no reason why the psychic 
energizers should not be as safe as any 
other ethical drug in the medical 
arsenal. 

Reactions due to overdosage (they 
show up chiefly as over-stimulation) can 
be almost immediately reversed by re- 
ducing or ceasing the dose, research 
people say. If dosage is carefully con- 
trolled—and doctors are gaining experi- 
ence in this problem—most patients 
will react well to treatment with ipron- 
iazid. The same scientists are con- 
vinced, too, that there must be a num- 
ber of other compounds, chemically 
close to iproniazid, that will act in a 
similar manner. 
¢ Chance Discovery—In their research 
for such compounds, which might 
prove superior to iproniazid, scientists 
are encouraged by the reminder of how 
Hoffmann-LaRoche stumbled onto the 
psvchic energizing values of Marsilid. 

H.H. Fox, a researcher for Hoffmann- 
LaRoche, wasn’t looking for a pep pill 
at all. He was in search of a new drug 
for treatment of tuberculosis when he 
picked out iproniazid. But the drug 
proved to have undesirable side effects 
that limited its use in TB therapy, and 
it was shunted aside as having little or 
no sales value. 

Sometime later, a staff member began 
wondering if the “undesirable” side 
effect of nervous stimulation might not 
have some value after all. Dr. David M. 
Bosworth of St. Luke’s Hospital, New 
York City, experimented with ipronia- 
zid and reported it unusually effective 
on patients who were suffering from 
depression. 

More studv followed. Finally, last 
April, Dr. Nathan Kline of Rockland 
State Hospital, Orangeburg, N. Y., un- 
dertook broad testing of the drug on 
mental patients who were in a deep 
state of depression. By late fall, the 
results of all these tests had confirmed 
Marsilid—the anti-TB drug that failed— 
in the new role of first among the 
psvchic energizers. 
¢ Close Rivals—In the drug industry, 
research and development in one com- 
pany is almost always followed closely 
in other companies. Marsilid’s progress 
was, of course, known to other phar- 
maccutical houses, and they were 
restudyving discarded compounds for 
energizing possibilities 

So far, the three most widely billed 
rivals to Marsilid are not in the ipron 
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ENJOY WEAR-FREE/CAREFREE 
DECORATIVE COMFORT WITH 
Art Metal CHAIRS COVERED IN 


TORE xt 


VINYL FABRIC 


Now the scores of smart new soft fabric effects available in 

Tolex supported vinyl uphoistery, make it possible for office 

chairs to fit any decorative schemes. Tolex beauty, in either 

soft fabric or rich leather effects, will last your business 

lifetime. It cleans fresh as new with a damp cloth. 

On chairs you order, specify Tolex vinyl upholstery— 

now being used by leading furniture manufacturers. GENERAL: 


PLASTICS 


The General Tire 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY ee ee 
TEXTILEATHER DIVISION ° TOLEDO, OCHIO 
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iazid family. These three are Ritalin, 
made by Ciba Co., Inc.; Meratran, 
made by William S. Merrell Co., and 
Deprol, made by Wallace Labs. 

Ritalin and Meratran are appraised 

by drug experts as not exactly psychic 
energizers but actually psychomotor 
stimulants that can be used to counter- 
act the effects of oversedation or mild 
depression. ‘They won't work on cases 
of severe depression, and they work in 
a different biological manner from that 
of Marsilid. Deprol is really a com- 
bination of two tranquilizers that, com- 
bined, have the effect of elevating the 
mood. 
e Basis for Search—In laboratories all 
over the country, the search is on to 
find other chemicals that are similar 
to iproniazid (technically known as 
]-isonicotinyl-2-isopropyl hydrazine). If 
one compound can work by inhibiting 
the enzvmes that destroy the brain- 
regulating substances, there’s every rea- 
son to suspect that others exist. 

Researchers, therefore, are methodi- 
cally investigating all possible variations 
of iproniazid, starting with that com- 
pound and then systematically chang- 
ing first one and then another of the 
atoms or group of atoms that are 
hooked on its various branches. 

If any arrangement of the atoms 
looks promising, it can be put to test, 
first in the animal laboratories and 
later in hospitals, on human patients. 
e First Big Market—As with the tran- 
quilizers, the drug companies’ last big 
boom item, the initial market for the 
cnergizers will be among the 750,000 
patients in the nation’s mental hos 
pitals. But the companies that are 
deep in big research programs on psy- 
chic energizers—including Eli Lilly & 
Co., Charles Pfizer & Co., Inc., Scher- 
ing Corp., and Olin Mathieson Chemi- 
cal Corp.'s Squibb Div.—are looking 
bevond hospitalized patients to the 
general public for a market late this 
year or next year. 

Judging by early test results, these 
companies see use for psychic energizers 
in: 

¢ Treatment of the symptoms of 
senility. 

¢ Relief of mental strain brought 
on by overwork. 

e Prevention of a letdown from 
over-use of tranquilizers. 

¢ Combined tranquilizer-energizer 
therapy in “walking mental cases” that 
involve both anxiety and depression. 

Despite the good results obtained in 
early tests, studies are still going on to 
determine exactly how the properties 
of the new psychic energizers can best 
be used in clinical practice. A number 
of compounds are being tested at six 
Veterans Administration hospitals, and 
the Institutes of Health and the manu- 
facturers have enlisted other private 
institutions in the study. END 
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THE KAISER INDUSTRIES build extra protection 


into their employee benefits program... 


KAISER = 
_\4" INDUSTRIES 
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1. Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corporation. 2. Permanente Cement Company. 3. Kaiser Gypsum Company, Inc. 
4. Kaiser Engineers. 5. Willys Motors, Inc. 6. Kaiser Aircraft & Electronics. 7. Kaiser Steel Corporation. 


... with GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 
from NEW YORK LIFE 


* _ 


The more than 50 companies in the growing family of Life Insurance and other flexible, low-cost coverages avail- 
growing Kaiser Industries are building together for a better able from New York Life. For full details ask your agent, 
world. And to build a better foundation for their employees’ broker or write direct. 
financial security, Kaiser includes Group Life Insurance in 


its modern benefits program. 
The plan designed by New York Life helps to meet the NEW ¥ ORK Li FE 
particular needs of the employees in the vast Kaiser INSURANCE sylie COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


organization. 

The Kaiser organization is another part of the growing 
list of distinguished organizations that recognizes the im- 
portance of this extra protection in building better employee Life neurance « Group Insurance 
relations. Y our firm can similarly profit by installing Group Annuities ¢ Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 
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Wanteds Sales Representative for one of the 
manufacturers o precision 
and screw machine parts, gears & 
hairsprings, jewel bearings, small 
gear trains and assemblies used 
components for instruments, motors, 
ches, clocks, cameras and other precision 
Excellent opportunity for man or 
ation experienced in these or allied 
many choice protected territories open 
Please write fully, detail- 
Sphinx-American Company, 
Woodside 77, N. Y 


Swiss 


chanisms 


basis 
background 
f Sth St., 


Sales, Controllership, Fi- 
General anagement Experience large 
Liberal Arts-Law Degree back- 
desires challenging assignment un- 

idy top men. PW-788 Business Week 


oe. starter, 41, 


Tool Sagenean=Sep. tool, special pe 
essing ree to travel. J.L.Y., 726- 
Ave Rock Island, Illinois 
June Grad Personnel & Psych. Wishes posi- 
! Sarah Norris, Box 1664, 
ricksburg, Va 


Free! Two fact-filled brochures tell how to 
pu h your book, get 40% royalties, author 
rnition and publicity. Write to Al Smith, 
tion Press, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. 16. 


Mr. Owner or Mr. President: Are you satis- 
f that the bills you pay for purchased 
‘ and gas for your plants, 
warehouses never include excessive 
we A monthly audit by our rate ex- 
with 25 years experience is the answer. 

0 bills checked 1957. Indication of your 


will bring details. SS-7889, Business 
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got entormnatbon Book without eae. 
M V-1, Warner Bldg., Wash., 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Free Catalog. Contains hundreds of busi- 
nesse farms and income properties through- 
U.S. Canada. Specify type and location 
Deal direct with owners, U.1. Buy- 
“st, 1608 Hillhurst. Dept. BW-7, Los 

Calif 


— Truth—if you are a $5,000-to-$20,000 
) you should have our free folder 

Wk at Is A Royalty for higher monthly in- 
me thar possible else where. Address BW 

t Room 724, Cooper Bildg., Denver 2, 


one Sites 5S to 300 A. Write for Survey. 
i. Dev. Corp., Box 368, Edgefield, S 


Profitable exclusive sales franchise new prod- 
i Beautiful, durable Aluminum Umbrella 
diameter. For beaches hotels 
homes. Big profit margin 
val iwocntenent in ee se. No fran- 
fee. Sun-Kween, BW-2, P.O. Box 9530, 
burgh 23, Pa 
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i rtgages, Construction Loans, Chattei 
Loans on Machinery, Equipment, Fixtures & 
r Sale & Leaseback. Present Financ- 
rt and increased, Payments Re- 
luced. Receivable Discounting. Re-Discount- 
und Installment Financing. Long Term 
nated Note and Debenture Financing 
Ventures Financed Promotional Fi- 
g. | S. & Canada, Sy Field Co., 1457 

way, New York, N. Y WI 77-7395 
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The Income Pattern: 


Business Week's Regional Income Indexes 


U. S. Incomes: Up 0.9% From Last Year 


Ps 





1941 = 100, adjusted for seasonal; February figures preliminary, January revised. 
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The Indexes 


Jan. 
1958 


291.0 
315.6 
302.2 
349.5 
378.0 
448.6 
358.9 
334.8 
369.3 
425.4 
502.8 
397.8 
360.3 


Feb. 
1957 


285.1 

307.5 
293.5 
348.9 
369.2 
448.8 
357.1 

327.5 
357.4 
407.1 

497.6 
400.0 
355.2 


288.4 
312.7 
297.8 
344.5 
371.8 
454.2 
359.3 
335.5 
360.5 
426.9 
496.3 
397.9 
358.3 











Ahead by a Whisker 


U.S. incomes in February, 1958, 
were a scant 0.9% higher than a year 
ago, according to BUSINESS WEEK’s Com- 
posite of Regional Income Indexes. 
his was the smallest year-to-year gain 
since 1954. Gains from vear to vear have 
been shrinking steadily since !ast July, 
when the nation’s income stood 6.3% 
its year-ago level. All-time high 
for incomes was reached last August, 
and they have continued to shade off 
from that point. 

Wage and salary disbursements in 
February actually slipped below their 
year-ago level. Only the rise in divi 
dends and transfer payments (various 
government and business payments to 
individuals for which no service is 
rendered, and government payments 
and corporate gifts to nonprofit insti- 
tutions) kept the total for February, 


above 


1958, above the February, 1957, level. 

From January to February, the na- 
tion’s income fell 0.6%. Only five of 
the 12 regions had higher incomes in 
February than in January: Atlanta, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Kansas City, and San 
Francisco. Of the seven that had de- 
clines, the Minneapolis region suffered 
the sharpest drop—2.4%. In Minnesota, 
a large segment of the Ninth Federal 
Reserve District, ae em- 
ployment fell 0.8‘ from January to 
February. (It dropped 5.9% from Feb- 
ruary, 1957.) Senplvyenent in mining 
and quarrying fell 7.8% during the 
month and was down 13% from a vear 
ago. Other month-to-month declines for 
the state were 4.1% in construction 
employment, 2.9% in transportation, 


0.2% in public utilities, and 2% in 
trade. 
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THE TREND 





The Trap the Russians Want to Set 


Pres. Eisenhower has put the question of arms 
control where it belongs—at the forefront of the 
issues that must be resolved if there is to be any 
easing of international tension. In a note this week 
to Soviet Premier Khrushchev, the President sug- 
gested that a summit meeting would be pointless 
unless the U.S.S.R. will first agree with the U.S. to 
reduce the danger of surprise attack. Eisenhower 
urged Khrushchev to join in creating an aerial in- 
spection zone in the Arctic and t« «a preliminary 
technical studies of other types of arms control. The 
Arctic inspection proposal won such strong backing 
in the United Nations this week that Secy. Gen. Dag 
Hammarskjold felt compelled to drop his usual im- 
partial role and urge the Soviets to support it. 

The President’s note makes it quite plain that he 
is not interested in meeting Khrushchev at the sum- 
mit unless there is some prior assurance that a first 
step toward arms control will be ratified there. With 
this position, no responsible person in the West can 
disagree. It is now up to Moscow to show its hand. 

To date, all the Kremlin’s summit maneuvering 
seems to have been directed toward one goal—to 
force the West to approve Communism’s postwar 
conquests and to accept the Soviet bloc as the equal 
of the Western world. 


The Soviet attitude showed up this week in West 
Germany when an important visitor from Moscow, 
First Deputy Premier Mikoyan, brushed aside re- 
porters who asked about the 1955 Geneva agreement 


on German unification. “Conditions have changed 
since 1955,” Mikoyan blandly retorted. 

Then there is Foreign Minister Gromyko’s refusal 
to hold joint consultations on the summit meeting 
with the U.S., British, and French ambassadors. 
Gromyko insists on seeing the Western envoys sepa- 
rately unless we agree that representatives of Poland 
and Czechoslovakia sit in on these preliminary talks. 
This is another way of saying that the U.S.S.R. will 
not agree to a Big Four summit meeting, such as the 
one in 1955. However, it doesn’t mecessarily mean 
that the Russians want a six-power meeting (with 
East and West equal in number) or even the larger 
conference (including neutrals) that Moscow some- 
times mentions. Perhaps Gromyko is not playing the 
Polish-Czech gambit in order to equate these two 
satellites with Britain and France but to achieve a 
different kind of equality at the summit—either a 
Big Two meeting of the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. or a 
meeting with Red China at the conference table 

Whatever kind of talks the Soviets are after, they 
clearly intend the summit meeting to enhance Soviet 
prestige and power in the world. That is an under- 
standable Soviet objective. But the U.S. will hardly 
go to the summit simply to ratify Moscow’s claim 


136 


to equality and thus encourage a further expansion 
of Communism. On the other hand, some recogni- 
tion of this claim might be a price worth paying if, 
in return, we could get the Soviets to ratify a gen- 
uine step toward arms control. 

At the best, though, a summit meeting can do 
little more than ameliorate some of the dangers of 
the arms race. The East-West struggle, and the arms 
race, are likely to be with us for years to come. For 
that reason it would be better if less public attention 
were focused on the summit and more on the prob- 
lem that Allen W. Dulles, director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, raised this week at the annual 
meeting of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. This is 
the problem of Soviet economic growth, to which 
we have referred more than once on this page. 
According to Allen Dulles, the rapid rate for Soviet 
economic growth (more than twice our Own) poses 
the most serious peacetime challenge the U.S. has 
ever faced. 


The Ride 


The U.S. Immigration Service has provided us 
with an example of arbitrary action that must not 
be conveniently forgotten. In the case of William 
Heikkila, Immigration Service agents took the law 
into their own hands in seizing the man as he left 
work in San Francisco. They hustled him onto a 
plane for Vancouver, parked him temporarily in jail 
there, then shot him on to Amsterdam and, finally, 
Helsinki. He had no chance to pack a bag, see his 
wife, or call his lawyer. 

Now Heikkila is an accused Communist, and per- 
haps should be deported—but, and this is an all- 
important but, he still had a right to appeal to the 
courts. 

The Immigration Service flouted this right. Its 
high-handed methods gave everyone the kind of 
chill that used to come from the doings of the Ges- 
tapo and Al Capone. 

Worst of all, perhaps, the whole episode was a 
ready-made propaganda victory for the Russians. 
They could tell the whole world that this was the 
way the pious Americans really operate. 

This cannot be swept under the rug. A Congres- 
sional committee did call Gen. Joseph M. Swing, 
commissioner of the service, who defended his 
agents’ actions and said that he was going to deport 
Heikkila “if it takes from now until I get kicked 
out.” 

But the matter cannot rest there. The U.S. can- 
not tolerate police-state methods. We hope the 
Administration will make this abundantly clear to 
the world—and soon. 
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Celebrating our first birthday 
inPHILADELPHIA 


The SHERATON HOTEL 


THE WONDERFUL FRIENDS we've made in Philadelphia, the 
enthusiastic praise we've received from travelling guests, make 


this a very happy birthday for the first hotel built by Sheraton. 


And we have another anniversary this May, the 


2| st birthd ly of 
the Sheraton family of 47 hotels 


Sheraton Corporation Shares are 


chany 


{,.& 
\ eae) 
\Se 


the proudest 
name in 


HOTELS 


For Reservations 
(by the new 
4-second 
Reservatron or 
Direct-Line Teletype) 
call your nearest 
Sheraton Hotel. 


EASTERN DIV 


NEW YORK 
Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton-East 

(formerly 

the Ambassador) 
Sheraton-McAlpin 
Sheraton-Russell 

BOSTON 
Sheraton-Plaza 
WASHINGTON 

Sheraton-Cariton 
Sheraton-Park 
PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton- Belvedere 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 
PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton- Biltmore 
ATLANTIC CITY 
Sheraton Ritz-Cariton 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass 
Sheraton-Kimball 
ALBAN 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 
BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton-Syracuse Inn 
Sheraton-DeWitt Motel 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y 
Sheraton-Binghamton 
(opens early 1959) 


MIDWESTERN DIV 


CHICAGO 
Sheraton-Blackstone 
Sheraton Hotel 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 
ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jefferson 
OMAHA 


Sheraton-Fonteneile 
LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton-Seelbach 
The Watterson 
DALLAS 
Sheraton Hotel 
Opens early 1959 
AUSTIN 
Terrace Motor Hotel 
AKRON 
Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoin 
FRENCH LICK, Ind 
French Lick-Sheraton 
RAPID CITY, S.D 
Sheraton-Johnson 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
Sheraton. Martin 
Sheraton-Warrior 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D 
Sheraton-Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS, ltowa 
Sheraton-Montrose 


PACIFIC DIV 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton. Palace 

LOS ANGELES 

Sheraton- Town House 

PASADENA 

Huntington- Sheraton 


CANADIAN DIV 


MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 
TORONTO 
King Edward Sheraton 
NIAGARA FALLS, Ont 
Sheraton- Brock 
HAMILTON, Ont 
Sheraton-Connaught 





Another new development using 


B.EGoodrich Chemical -a materia 


New Chicago Airways Hotel located at Chicago's Midway 
Airport uses Gridwall curtain wall manufactured by Gridwall 
Company, North Hollywood, Calif. Model shows rigid weather- 
stripping and guide channels (arrows) extruded by Ryko 
Products, Inc., Los Angeles A soft Geon extrusion replaces 
cushioning material on the sash (not shown). Geon polyvinyl 
material is supplied by B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company. 


Rigid Geon lets you open the window in modern curtain wall 


This new Chicago motor hotel presents a clean, modern face to the 
traveling public. It achieves the beauty of a fixed glass curtain, yet all 
sash slide horizontally for fast, easy window cleaning from the inside. 
This wasn't practical until weatherstripping made from Geon rigid 
vinyl material solved a tricky problem. 


Other materials that let the aluminum-framed windows slide open 
didn’t provide sufficient weather protection. A spring-loaded rigid Geon 
strip not only permits easy sliding—but provides the thermal insulation 
and resilience needed to seal out the Windy City’s most turbulent storms. 


Geon is the remarkable plastic material that opens new markets for 
many products. It is being used in many applications in rigid, flexible 
and foam forms. For information, write Dept. LA-5, B.F.Goodrich 
Chemical Company, 3135 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable 
address: Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 


GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers »* HARMON colors 


5 — 
M GEON polyviny! materials * HYCAR American rubber and latex 
\BEGoodrich 





